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ABSTRACT 

Three magnet middle schools which were established as 
part of a "voluntary desegregation plan in a school system in a large, 
American city are described in this report. The school^ are examined 
as organizations that differed in their innovative educational 
approaches to bring about desegregation. One school offered a system 
of open education, in which students planned their own daily programs 
ot activities in consultation with their teachers, and implemented 
these programs individually. The second school provided Individually 
Guided Instruction (IGE), which involved breaking the school 
population down into units, each with a common group of teachers, to 
create smaller social contexts within the whole school environment. 
The third school emphasized education for the gifted and talented, 
and was distinctive more for the character of its students than for 
any special teaching approach. The report focuses on the historical 
and political context within which the schools developed; the 
educational patterns that each school employed; organizational 
processes (such as leadership styles, school history, student 
composition, and interpersonal relationships) through which each 
school developed a distinctive character; and the effects that the 
schools had on interpersonal/interracial relationships and on 
attitudes toward school. Concluding observations about organizational 
processes in schools in general and in magnet schools in particular 
are presented. (Author/MJL) 
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Preface 

This report gives an account of the internal life of three public 
magnet middle schools in one of the nation's twenty-five largest cities. 
Though the schools are locally called alternative schools in official f 
parlance, they are often informally called magnet schools. More important, 
they display the crucial (defining characteristics of magnet schools; they 
recruit students on a voluntary basis from throughout the system within 
racial quDtas for desegregation, and they offer distinctive educational 
approaches which nay broadly be called innovative as an incentive, to 
families to volunteer. Ihe school system has received large amounts of 
federal support for several of its "alternative schools" f ran. magnet • 
school funds. 

This study was originally intended to inquire intD the organizational 
functioning of these schools, with a secondary emphasis upon describing 
their careers in a way vdiich wD\iLd be instructive to policynakers in- 
terested in starting such schools in other cities. But as the study has 
progressed it has become clear that the schools' organizational functioning 
was profoundly affected by their political fortunes. Further their 

' internal organizational processes deeply affected the programs they 
actually offered and their students' school, experiences in -spite of policy 
plans as well as because of then. Thus students of organizational pro- 
cesses can learn something from the whole saga of these schools 
experiences, while policymakers would be wise to attend to the interacting 

i internal organizational processes which transform their planned innovations 
between blueprint and practice. 

In the following pages I have looked at how their magnet status affects 
the three schools studied in a broad range of ways, ranging from their 
comi^ of various resources to their ability to offer distinctive educa- 
tion to a set of racially diverse volunteers. I have also looked at the 
internal processes of the schools to investigate the ways in which 
innovative schools function as organizations. Understanding the innova- 
tions as sete of influences which change traditional patterns of school 
organization, I have asked what chains of circumstance were set in train 
by these influences. I have attempted. to find out what patterns of 
behavior and relationships, that is what patterns of organizational life, 
resulted from their introduction. 

Ihere have been by now a spate of studies vdiich suggest that 
educational innovations often do not "take", that there are strong forces 
resisting long term changes in the established patterns of traditional 
schools (e.g. Baldridge and Deal, 1975; Bentan and McLaughlin, 1975; 
Corwin, 1973; Firestone, 1981; Herriott and Gross, 1979; Sharp and Green, 
1975; Smith and Keith, 1971; a^smann, 1977; Wolcott, 1977) . Sane of 
these studies have sensitively^ fexplored the internal processes which 
result in such resistance, but th^ have done so from a variety of 
perspectives. Much still needs to be learned about the processes which 
lead to this result—or which in less oomron instances lead to the 
acceptance and institutionalization of changes. This study will address 
these questions from the perspective of the -organizational structure and 
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/—and functioning of schools. However, .that statanent does not tell the 
/ Sader a great deal, as there are a variety of itcdels of organizational 
processes currently 'in use by social scientists. My use of these models 
is eclectic „ and my methods primarily inductive. 

I spent roughtly a sanester participating in ti:e life of each school. 
My intent was to characterize that life in terms that various participants 
found salient, in tenns that were roughly comparable fran school to 
school, in terms that were relevant to the ability of the school actually 
to offer the program it advertised, and in terms that were relevant to 
understanding the experience it did in practice offer to its students. 
These intentions lead me to overlapping images of each school which were 
rot identical. I have fitted than together around the latter toro questions, 
asking what program each school was supposed to offer and what kind of 
an experience it did actually present to its students. I seek to explain 
these phenomena as consequences of the aspects of school life and the 
issues of school policy which were iitiportant to the admnistrators and 
teachfers of the school and as oonsecjuences of others .which might have less 
salience but which experience at all three schools showed me played a 
part in the character' of all . ^^""i 

My perspective was not totally open-ended. I came into the schools 
expecUng certain variables to be important on the basis of my own and 
others' previous studies of schools, and, whether because of my expec- 
tations or because of what was there, I found most of those variables 
to be important. Aitong than were the development of a faculty culture, 
the policies and directions set by the principals, ambivalence and 
ambiguity surrounding the nature of authority relations betotfeen princi- 
pals and teachers, and classroom activity structures. However, I also 
found seme variables to be important which I had not expected to play 
"so large a part, ttost noticeably the history of the schools, policy 
decisions concerning" than which were based upon systan needs rather than 
school needs, internal political relations, and curricular structures 
and academic rewards. 

Ihe central question that I have asked at each school concerns the 
organizational character that it developed in practice. I am less concerned 
with whether it did or did not implanent its announced innovative program.- 
Rather I have considered that formal program simply as one aspect ot tne 
goals and policies which were set for it by various important actors in 
^ its life. I look at the elanents of the formal innovation which were in ^ 
fact practiced as one arrong several of the important parts of the adults 
actions and the students' experience. In other words, I have seen the 
innovation as only one of many influences shaping the adults decisions 
ard behaviors as they constnacted the schools' daily rounds and I have 
seen its partial practice as only on& elanent in the students total 
experience of the school. 

The portrait of the schools which I have attempted to paint thus 
looks at the total character of the experience which the staffs offered 
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to the stulents and seeks to explain the sources of that experience in a 
blend of planned and unplanned influences. Thus I see each innovation as 
being transfonned into action, in part or in whole, as it mixes with a 
variety of other processes in the organizational life of the school. 
It can neither totally dotdnate nor exist independently of those 
influences. lb- understand what happens to blueprints for innovation as 
they are translated into action one must understand the other influences 
v*iich shape action in the school as well. 

Consequenay, this study is as much as study of the organizational 
character of public schools in general as it is a study of the organiza- 
tional character of innovative schools or itagnet schools, alone, ihe 
processes at work in all public schools blend with the special ones at 
work in innovative and itagnet schools. Indeed, persons interested in 
the organizational character of traditional schools nay find this study 
illuminates processes at work there particularly well because the special 
influences of innovation create changes which make visible processes and 
structures which are less easily seen under more stable circumstances, 
but which are no less important fpr that lack of visibility. 

While the itajor focus of this report is upon explaining the influences 
which bore upon the prograitis, or more broadly upon the experiences which 
each school offered its students; I have more briefly considered the 
effects of those experiences upon the students. The students' responses 
to those experiences became in turn one of the influences shaping the 
behavior of the adults at each school. These responses affected the 
classroom demeanor of individual teachers but also their shared perspec- 
tives and policy decisions made at the classroom, team, and school levels. 

Further, the experiences which the schools offered the students 
affected students' behavior significantly. The student bodies did not 
act as one might have predicted from knowledge only of their demographic . 
characteristics and academic achievement levels This finding seated 
important. I have spent some time in each schobl portrait and in Chapter 
Seven, which compares the responses of the thrfee student bodies, in . 
exploring the elatients of the^ students ' exper%ices which seated moist 
important "in shaping their responses. I do so, even though the design 
of the study did not yield as extensive data oi|i_these responses as I 
would have obtained had I foreseen the importance of these findings or 
had I had sufficient resources to explore than more thoroughly without 
sleighting my primary interests. 

• From the b^inning of the research I have told participants in the 
study that I wooLd use pseudonyms and would change some details that 
would identify individuals . In making this decision I have followed a 
long tradition in sociology, the discipline in which the study is 
grounded. However, I did consider the decision independently and would 
not have hesitated to break from that tradition, as seme recent authors 
have, if it had seemed wise to do so. It seemed to me rather that the 
kinds of descriptive details I needed to learn in order to investigate 
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the questions I was pursuing were ones v*iich participants in ^e schools 
and the school system had legitimate reason not to want to make public. 
In order to ask for full and free responses to the study, therefore, I 
ought to premise participants that neither they nor their schools vrould 
be publicly identified. Since the purpose of the research has b^ to 
identify processes v*iich are iirportant in the functioning of rnagnet 
schools, innovative schools, and public schools in general, not to describe 
particular conditions in a particular time and place, the reader loses 
iittle fran the lack of identification of the comtunity and its schools 
In Chapter One I have given a brief description of the oonmunity v*iich 
should 'hlcM the reader to qualify the 'findings as the distinctive nature 
of the oatinQnity affects them. 

Despite the use of pseudonyms, however; seme persons in the comtu- 
nity of Heartland vto know that I was doing such a study will be able 
to identify the oomnnunity and the individual schools—since each is the 
only one of "its kind in Heartland—as well as the persons within than who 
are in unique positions such as the principals. For these readers I 
must stress that the descriptions I have given of each school were given 
with the intention of illximinating the' general points to t^e made. Had 
I set out to evaluate v^iether each school was doing a "good job", or 
even whether it was doing as good a job as possible under its special 
circumstances, I would have ponducted the field work, analyzed what I 
learned, and written the report quite differently., It therefore would 
be a serious mistake to take this report as an evaluation of any or all 
of the schools. 

Further, in description even more than in analysis of underlying 
processes, a single observer is bound to introd\Jce bias because of 
necessarily limited experience and the limitations inherent in one's 
individual roles and personal perspectives. Peaders from Heartland should 
take special note of the Methodologiaal Appendix v^iere I describe, seme 
of the 'influences vMch affected the description and analysis of the 
schools as a result of the process of the field work,, the schools' 
responses to me as an individual and a field worker, and my own profes- 
sional and personal .background. 

Schools are a topic v*:ich generates a good deal of feeling in the 
public and even We in persohs v^iose lives are intimately affected by 
their character thi^gh their participation as employees-, students, and 
parents. As I participated in the lives of these three schools I heard 
many passionate statements of -feeling sometimes in praise but often in 
criticism of the school system, the schools, and individuals within the 
schools. Much of that praise and much o^f that criticism was reasonable 
since as anyv^ere the Heartland Public Schools, the three schools as 
wholes, and the individuals responsible for v^t happens in the schools 
display real virtues and real weaknesses from a number of value perspec- 
tives. But vhat wan worthy of praise in one person's eyes might be 
worthy of condarmation in another's. People in the United States, people 
in Heartland, and people connected with the three schools do not. agree 
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on ultiinate values, proxinate goals, or appropriate means. Thus any two 
people reading th^ accounts of these schools may i5lace praise and blaine quite; 
differently as th#y form their pictures of the schools based i^pon than. 

I VN^ent into the schools believing that people act reasonably, even 
thou^ not alvvays rationally ot wisely, and that if I listened and 
watched I wotild find both the actions of individuals and the character of 
the schools understandable. I found little to make me question that 
assunption as I did the fieldwork, analyzed the data, and wrote the 
report. I hope therefore that this report may help others to find them 
similarly understandable. Allowing for ,the impact of sanne differences 
in individuals 'preferences for educational values, priorities, and v 
procedures—vdiich had only limited scope for making an iiTpact--the people 

shaped these schools acted muchoas otlier Americans in similar roles 
would have ^cted had they been placed in the same schools. Readers 
interested in changing the patterns described here-^r ones like then in ^ 
other settings—would be well advis^ to change social conditions in the 
schools not simply to rotate personnel through similar positions. 



As I write these lines they reflect the end of an effort v*iich has 
stretched over more than four years, frcm designing the study and writing 
the research proposal tx:> concluding the final report. During that time 
I have receiv^ assistance and support fron many sources. 

My greatest thaxiks must go to the men and women of the Heartland 
Public Schools without whose openess, cooperation, and cordiality the 
study could not^J^ave been done. When I proposed the study in 'the spring 
of 1978 desegregation in Heartland had been under way for only a year 
and a half. The system was still in a good deal of tunroil and under 
varied political pressure. It is a mark of the system's and the 
schools ' willingness to be of service to the wider educational connunity 
and of their faith in the quality and integrity of their schools that 
under these conditions they welcomed a researcher with a project vtiich 
involved a thorough and open-ended stddy of the three schools. At both 
the system level an4l the school level, personnel were not only coopera- 
tive but gracioias and generous with their tiine. I am deeply grateful. 
Students and parents also were willing to talk to me in interviews and 
in some of yie schools stixients led me through their class days and 
explained happenings in class to"'^ in the halls and lunchlines. 

The study also would not have been possible without the financial 
support of the National Institute of Education. The Institute has been 
efficient and supportive in administrative details and has provided some 
intellectual ccmnunity in putting grantees with similar interests in 
touch with each^ other. Gail MacColl, the project officer for the study, 
has gone beyond^ the conpetent performance of these official duties in 
providing the moral support of an interested audience through the long . 
formative period of fieldwork, analysis, and writing. As stated in 
the formal disclaimer on the title page, the Institute and its personnel 
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of course bear no responsibility for the content of this report. 

I am grateful to m/ colleagues at the two institutions v*iere I have 
been oiployed during the study for personal si^jport and intellectual 
stimulation. I also appreciate' the efforts of persons in both business 
offices; they kept the necessary resources for the project flowing and 
left me free to concentrate on si±)stantive issues. 

Two project assistants funded by^the University of Wisconsin, Gr^ 
Gossetti in the fall of 1980 and Martha de Aoos^ in the academic /tear 
1981-1982 have provided an independent reading -of parts of the data and 
have helped with library research. ' 

My thanks are due also to Jeffrey Leiter, Linda McNeil, and Michael 
Olneck who each read and made useful oarments on (drafts of portions of 
this report. They bear no responsibility for its current form. 

mst of the field notes and interviews for the study were j^ecorded 
oh audiotape. Susan Baj^ney and Marsha Stein patiently and skillfully 
translated those recordings into thousands of pages of typed transcripts. 
Marsha Stein also typed the final report, putting up with eccentricities 
of handwriting and writing style with good humor and technical skill. 
I am sincerely thankful. 

Finally, I thank my family. My sons, David and Michael, have shiared 
their nother's attention with this study in good spirit. They have'' 
acted as patient and often incisive informants on life in elementary 
schools throughout their short school careers. My husband and colleague > 
Don IVIetz, has provided an invaluable source of wisdom and balance in 
the tasks of maintaining personal, sanity and professional perspective 
through the progress of a long and conplex project. 
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Chapter One 

Introduction to the Magnet Schools of Heartland 



Magnet schools blend two of the iitportant thrusts in conterrporary 
larban education. Ihey ^.xe voluntarily desegregated schools and^they 
are educationally innovative schpols. For both these reasons magnets 
are of interest to' practitioners and policymakers. They suggest a route s 
to nake desegregation itore politically palatable and they provide an 
opportunity for trying out educatipnally innovative ideas in a f avo3:able 
clirrate within large public sdiool systems. - * 

Uiis report tells the story of three magnet middle -sckjools in a 
large city system v*iich has relied \:pon a relatively large nuBfber of 
magnet schools as the keystone of a plan for coipliance with a court 
order to desegregate. Ivhile it will say something of the systeiri as a ^ 
whole, its primary focus is ipon the three schools. The report tells 
how they were affected by their location within the total, school system - 
as it progressed through the first five years of desegregation. It 
^investigates each school's fimctioning^as an innovative organization, 
what educational patterns each actually pi^cticed and why. It explores 
the less formal distinctive character \ft*iic±i developed ^in each ^ school. 
Finally / it considers irore briefly the effects each had i:pon its students.- 

The story of these schools will be interesting not only to j^rac- 
titioners, but to sociologists concerned with tFie f unqtioning, of both 
innovative and "ordinary" sdaools. For as these schools adji:isted both 
to their location in a systan undergoing massive political and logistical 
reorientation -and to their mandate to become quickly educationally 
distinctive, they revealed much about the organizational character of 
public schools nxDre generally. The strain between the formally bureau- ^ 
cratic cJBSracter of school systems and the loose coupling and unofficial 
autoncxry which obtains between levels was brou^t vividly to the fore. 
The developirent of collective perspectives / or siibcultures, vrfiich shape 
perceptions of events and continuing relationships was clearly demonstrated' 
in the attenpt to create rapid change. And the effects lof the organiza- 
tion of time and space both within the school as a whole - and in the ^ 
routine of classroori activities showed themselves to be crucial to stu- 
dents' e:q5erienoe. 

I began this study with the interests of a sociologist v*io studies 
intra-organizational processes. I intended to ifeok at the schools as 
organizations shaped by .their mandate to pursue new organizational patterns 
» which involved changes of goals, of technology, of structxjres, or of 
student mix. I expected the character of the innovation and the aspects 
of organizational functioiing which it altered to be the most inportant 
variables in determining the distinctive character of each school. 

I had planned to look at the schools' relations with the district 
as a v*iole, expecting to find. their need^ to communicate special condi- 
tions created by their innovations as the irost irrportant distinctive 
aspect of that relationship. I discovered instead that the schools were 
profoundly conditioned by their founding as tools in the political process 



of desegregation, and that the history and development of each school 
in this context were cx-ucial and detentdnative variables in shaping its 
internal ' character ^ 

I discovered also that arrangements for the stuients' school day and 
for their ,«±ivities in class , v*iich may or may not have been tightly 
planned in accordance with the school's educational specialty, were 
crucial determinants of students' daily experience. These discoveries 
e'f)anded the scope of the study and pointed to iirportant enpirical 
cbservations about magnet schools. 

THE CITY OF IffiARTLflND 

Tile study was done in the city of "Heartland" (a pseudonym) , a 
city located in the'^vast lands between the Sierra Nevada and the Alleghenies, 
and one of the nation's twenty-five largest cities. Heartland is a 
prosperous city Vith a diversified but heavily blue collar economic base."* 
It was founded in the middle of the nineteenth century and settled by 
waves of northern and then eastern European inmigrants. It3 roots in 
the traditions of one northern and one eastern Ei ropean country are 
still very much a part of its cultural heritage and itjs public image. 
Other European ethnic groups ajjso formed comunities which maintain 
their identities to this day.l 

The city is located on a large river with cormercial shipping v*iich 
carries, tifie^ products of its industry as well as those of the surrounding 
* agricultural area. It also is served by rail and truck. Table 1-1 
corpares the eapnanip characteristics of Heartland's population to the 
a^^age for the' fifty largest cities in 1970 Cfensus figures. Heartland's 
population is slightly more likely to be in the labor force and to be 
'Atplqyed if in it, than is that of the average city. Vfomen work in larger 
'numbers and the work force is disporportionately blue collar. The 
^lightly higher than a\'erage family income may reflect the pre'^enoe of 
two earner families, though the average family income of households 
headed by women also exceeds national averages. 

The median education for persoris over 25 years was 11.9 in 1970; 
49% of the population had oonpleled high school while 7% had conpleted 
four yfears of college. The ethos of the city is thus that of the worker 
with a high sctiool ^dubation and a itanual or lower v*iite collar job. 

Jtore subjectively, the city is often spoken of as an overgrown small 
town or 'a collection of neighboring small towns. Neighborhoods are 
id^tifiable and often quite idtable. Strangers are friendly and helpful 
to a person in need of direction or in passing on the street. In many • 
neighborhoods door^ are not locked during the day. 

I ^ But the friendliness of the neighborhoods is balanced by a sense of 
neighborhood identity which can be exclusive. Areas of the city have 
generally understood characters and the smaller neighborhoods contain 
definite ethnic groups and social classes. Thus, the South Side of thie 
city v*Lich claims the pleasant VBterfront east of the harbor (see Figure 1-1) 
is known as the location for the elite of the city. High city officials 



Table 

Carparison of Heartland's 
to the Average for the Fifty 



>1* 

Econanic Characteristics 
Largest U.S.A. Cities, 1970 



Heartland 



Large City Average 



79.4 



Percent of rnales over 16 
in labor force 

Percent of females over 16 
in labor force 

Percent unenplpyed-males 

Percent uneirplpyed-fonnales 

Percent in blue collar 
' oca:pations-males 

Percent in blxae collar 
ocdLpations-females 

Percent of all families with 
income less than poverty level 

Percent of" all families with 
inoane over $10,000 

Percent of female-headed families 
with inccme below the poverty line 30.4 

Percent of female-headed families 
with income over $10,000 20.0 

^Median family incane $10,258 




76.9 

45.2 
4.6 
5.0 

45.4 

15.1 

11.3 

47.4 

' 33.1 

19.0 
$9,607 



^Source: US Bureau of the Census, Census of the Population, 1970 
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and a few leading businessmen and lav/yers live there. The suburbs v^ich 
extend eastward along both sides of the river are the heme of old money. 
There is also a branch of the state university within the city limits 
in this neighborhood. Itst" presence , the eighty year old houses and the 
population support a very slightly arty tone in the neighborhood. The 
West Side of the city, on the other side of the downtown area and a 
tributary of the River from the South (really southeastern) Side is the 
home of blue collar factory \rorkers. It extends frcm the River to the 
northern edge of the city. In some of the nev;er neighborhoods at its 
northern edge it provides a haven for prosperous city errployees, espe- 
cially policemen and firannen, vto must live within the city limits but 
v*io identify with the newer suburbs beyond thm. 

East of the tributary v^iich divides the West Side from tJie rest of 
the city on the northern edge lies the North Side, an expanding pleasant 
area of modern homes populated by the aspiring lower middle and middle 
middle class. This area is edged by the most prosperous suburbs but 
ones whose residents' pedigrees in Heartland may be a little shorter than 
on the South Side. Beyond these suburbs stretches a chain of small towns 
vAiich are being increasingly populated with exurbanites, especially 
along the main highway v*iich goes north a few hours drive to the state 
capital . 

Finally the city's 'East Side, east of the major tributary, and 
betrween the North and South Sides, is its black area. The city's black 
population was only 15% of the total in 1970, 23% in 1980. The rate of 
black immigration is Relatively slow. Economic conditions in this area, 
v*iile-bad, are not as desperate as in many large cities. As in many 
midwestem cities, nost of the housing is older two and three story 
homes v*iich look .fairly well maintained from the outside, though:: they 
may be split up into many units with inadequate cooking and sanitary 
facilities inside. 

The median family income for blacks in 1970 was $7,478 oorrpared to 
$10,258 for the total population. Among blacks 25 years arid older the 
itedian for years of schooling was 10.4 in 1970 and 33.8% had graduated 
fran high school, compared to a median of 11.9 and 49% graduation from ^ 
high school for the total population. - 

The city also has a small but rapidly growing Hispanic population. 
It was 2 percent of the population in 1970 but 4% in 1980. They are . 
conoentrated on the West Side just across the tributary from the downtown 
area fairly near the River and its harbor area. In the desegregation order 
they were counted as v^ite. They have entered into the politics of dese- 
gregation as a group mostly in their efforts to maintain enough concen- 
tration of qhildren in individual schools for meaningful bilingual-bicul- 
tural programs. Though their iirportanoe in school policy is bound to 
increase, they have not been major actors in the history of the magnet 
schools and I will say little more about them. 

The relatively small size of the black population and its prosperity 
relative to the inner city populations of some cities may help to keep 
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tensions between the races manageable. But signs of prejudice, such as 
one of the highest indexes of housing segregation in the nation, suggest 
the barriers are high. Indeed the very ethnic self-consciousness and 
neighborhood solidarity which lend color and wannth to the city for v*iite . 
residents in their daily lives may exaceriDate the distance between blacks 
and vAiites. During tiie sixties there were civil rights demonstrations 
over schools and housing, the latter met by white, violence. There 
was also a central city riot. 

Heartland's school systOT reflects its character as a city. The. 
central administration is locally based and was until very recently 
staffed almost exclusively by v*iite males v*io had extensive ties of 
ocxtmon experience and canraon networks of acquaintance. Blacks were not 
hired even as teachers in any numbers at all until the late sixties and 
early seventies. They wexe first promoted into principalships under 
heavy federal pressure in the early seventies. With the exception of a 
handful of visible, symbolic posts mostly related in some way to human 
relations, few slots in the central administration have opened to blacks. 

The school board, elected at large until the state legislature 
mandated a gradual shift in the early eighties to district representation, 
has contained a mixture of elements. Educated liberals from the South 
Side and from the Anderson Springs, neighborhood (an active, intentionally 
integrated one between the North and East Sides near the city's center) 
were overrepresented. But there were articulate representatives of the 
laboring v^iites on the West Side and of the aspiring ones on the growing 
North side. Between 1975 and 1981' the number of blacks on the board 
has varied from one 'to three (out of fifteen diminishing to eleven.) All 
have been college educated professionals or upper vhite collar workers. 

In short v*iile Heartland like any city has unique features, it can 
be described as reasonably typical of midwestem cities of the second 
rank in size in fairly good economic condition v*iere v*iites are still 
numerically and politically dominant in the central city despite a sizable 
and growing minority grovp- 



THE OOURT ORDER MD THE POUNDING OF MACJJET SCHOOLS 

In January of 1976, after a suit that had lasted fourteen years., a 
federal judge rviled that the Heartland schools had been intentionally 
segregated and ordered that they be desegregated starting in September 
1976. He gave the school board time to cotb up with a plan for desegre- 
gation and to submit it for his approval. The board voted to appeal 
the decision in a series of bitterly contested votes which consistently 
split eight to seven with the same persons voting together each time. The 
liberal whites from the South Side and the Anderson Springs area and the 
black numbers of the board formed one coalition v*iile the working class 
West Siders, representatives of the North Side threatened by black expan- 
sion, and a conservative realtor from the South Si.de voted to appeal. 



The administration was led by Dr. Stewart, the newly arrived super- 



intendent. He had been hired by this divided school board partly because 
he responded to questions about desegregation with the suggestion that 
voluntary magnet schools, such as he had overseen in the smaller system 
from v*iich he came, might be used to create voluntary movement. 

Following the court order Dr. Stewart and the administration worked 
out a plan for magnet schools at every age level. The court sent it bade 
as too little and through the spring and summer more special schools 
were developed. The court then accepted it. 

In the fall of 1976 according to the oourt order one third of the 
city's schools had to be desegregated, in 1977 t>o thirds^ and in 1978 
all. With the black school enrollment climbing toward the 50 percent 
mark, 2 the percent black in desegregated schools was set at 25 to 50. 
In later years that was modified to 25 to 60 percent. 

A few magnet schools vAiidti drew their students from the entire city 
were opened for the fall of 1976. These came to be known as "citywide" 
alternative schools. Another set of magnet schools drew children first ^ 
from their own neighborhood "attendance area" up to the desegregation 
quota for each race, tihen drew children from within their own "zone" 
(one of three desegregated geographical entities) to fill the rest of 
the seats on a desegregated basis . 

Fimlly children were free to enroll in any school in the city v*iere 
their presence WDuld enhance racial balance. To add to" this voluntary 
movonent, magnet schools were located mostly in black neighborhoods and 
many black neighborhood schools were closed -or reduced in enrollment. 
Thus many black children could not choose to go to. their old neighborhood 
school. Thoxigh every house in the city had a formal attendance area 
school, some schools could not hold all the children in that area. Thus 
black children were pushed toward empty seats in outlying vhite neighbor- 
hood schools as well as pulled toward those in magnet schools. 

In July and August of 1976 there was an intensive cairpaign by mail 
and in the print and elec±ronic media to announce the new opportunities 
in the magnet schools. Parents were encouraged to visit the magnet 
schools at open, houses and to sign up. Meanvdiile more quiet counseling 
went on in neighborhood schools as principals and counselors wrote to 
parents and met with them encouraging them to send their children to 
desegregated schools. This activity was particularly intense in black 
neighborhoods, especially those vhere schools were closed or reduced in 
enrollment. 

The cairpaign was successful. In the fall of 1976 slightly over one 
third of the schopls were desegregated according to oourt guide lines. 
In planning for the second year more magniet schools were designed and 
more blade schools were slated for closing or reduction in enrollment. 
In the spring of 1977, in preparation for the second year, the possibility 
of mandatory assignment entered the scenario. Every parent of a public 
school child had to fill out a form listing three choices for his or 
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her child, only one of vAiich cxjuld be the neighborhood school, • Onoe 
again the carrpaign was successful, and twD thirds of the schools were^ 
desegregated. The vast majority of children received their first choice 
school. Virtually all got one of their choices. 

In the fall of 1977, before planning for the last and most difficult 
third was well under way, the appeals, court returned the case to the 
local judge asking for review of the systemwide remedy in the light of 
the Dayton decision, . A new trial was held to demonstrate v^iether there 
were indeed systanwide effects of the board's intent to segregate. The 
judge ruled that there were. But before he offered his remedy, the 
weary attorneys decided to settle out of court, leaving twenty elementary 
schools and two middle schools predominantly black, rather than to risk 
an ^peal to a conservative Supreme Court v*iich might give even less 
relief. The settlenent also stated that the remedy was to extend for ^ 
five years. Later decisions of the Supreme Court npde it appear that 
the plaintiffs were overly pessimistic, but by that time the out of court 
settlement was in place, 

Bdth the local and national redia have ennphasized the role of magnet 
schools in creating voluntary desegregation of this large system of 
approximately 100,000 students. It is less often noted, at least in 
the mainstream press, that ninety percent of the children who ride buses 
for desegregaUon are black, Most of the white children who travel are 
going" to magnet schools. Since most of those schools are about half 
white and half black, approximately ten percent of the riders are black 
children going to magnet schools. The other eighty percent are black 
diildren going to ordinary v*iite neighborhood schools,^ 

The citywide magnet schools have for the most part drawn well. 
Those which have not have been quietly dropped, "Attendance area" magnet 
sdKX>ls have been less successful at drawing on a desegregated basis. 
Some have been turned into citywide schools, an^ seme have maintained 
their special educational ^proach more in name than in practice. The 
last is especially true of the middle schools almost all vAiich have 
sore special label, ^ 

In 1981-1982 there are twelve citywide magnet elementary schools 
and three attendance area ones out of 117 elementary schools. There are 
three citywide magnet middle schools out of a total of nineteen middle - 
sdiools. There are three citywide magnet high schools and a special 
citywide program housed in one of the other high schools. All of the 
other eleven high schools also include distinctive career preparation 
programs vAiich do not enroll the whole student hods/, but v^iich are designed 
to encourage students from other .parts of the city to attend the school. 

The relatively large number of black children involved in one way 
busing and the relatively small numbers of them who go to magnet schools 
have not gone unnoticed in the black oommnity. The very presence of 
the magnets has created some extra difficulties for these students as 
system resources in money, staff, and attention have gone to the magnets 
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while the receiving white neighborhood schools have been given only 
miniinal help in preparing for the change in their student bodies and 
in discovering '.ays of moving fron desegregated to integrated education. 
Further, the pattern of free individual choice has resxiLted in children 
being biased into neighborhood schools from irany scattered locations 
rather than from particular neighborhoods paired v/ith outlying; schools . • 
There thus is no opportunity for reciprocity bet^^'een the,.school neigh- 
borhood and the black children's home neighborhood. And the parents 
of the black children do not know each other or have a social base from 
which to form an interest group in school • affairs . 

Black resentitent of this pattern found a focus over one high, school. 
East High School, a high school in the heart of the near East Side, was 
torn down and replaced with a brand new building opened in the fall of. 
1978. In its first year, 1978-1979, it attracted a student body over 
ninety-five percent black, despite a fine facility and an attractive 
career specialty \^ch had been designed to bring in white students and 
able black students from outside the neighborhood. In the spring of 
1979 the board voted to close it to neighborhood attendance and reopen 
it as a citywide magnet school in the fall of 1980. The cattnunity had 
campaigned nearly a quarter century for a new high school and they held 
that they were entitled to enjoy it. They also argued that bus rides - 
for high school students on scarce early morning buses had income impos- , 
sibly long. The board held firm until efforts at recruitment in the 
spring of 1980 failed to produce a desegregated freshman class for the 
new citywide program. They then gave in and acceded to turning the^ - 
school back to neighborhood attendance. That act spelled the probable 
end of the establishment of new magnet schools in black neigliborhoods . 
It is unlikely that more magnets will be established or that desegrega- 
tion will increase from its current levels which are in accord with the ^ 
out of court settlement. 

HE SCHOOLS STUDIED 

This report deals in detail with the three middle schools '^...ablishfcd 
as citywide magnets. Middle schools were chosen for t>'D reasons. The 
first is methodological. Middle schools, unlike high schools, are small 
enough so that it is possible for a single researcher to beccne acquainted 
with itost of the staff, with the full range of e^-iviUes inside and 
outside the classroom, and with the visible students. One person can 
gain a re^onably accurate picture of the character of the total organiza- 
tion Because middle schools move the diildren to different classrooms 
with a variety of teachers, it is possible— as it is not in elementary 
schools—to observe the sane diildren with different teachers and the 
sane teachers with different children. It. is thus possible far more 
easily than in self-contained classroons to disentangle regiilarities 
storming from the character of school organization from those stemming 
frcm the characteristics of individuals. 

The second reason for choosing middle schools concerns the effects 
of age. In middle schools the children have developed some expectations 
and abstract principles about proper classroom interaction and school 
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policy. The mix of children thus makes a cjood deal of difference to 
the character of the school, as the children become a sone^at self- 
conscious partner in the formation of that character. Middle school 
students are also old enough to be interviewed and to express their 
perceptions of the school fairly articulately. They will ooimient on 
their friendships, their e:q5er iences , and their teachers in ways v*iich 
indirectly express a student culture. Thus middle schools present 
the iss\:es involved with varied student mixes more clearly than elemen- 
tary, schools and provide students as informants better than elementary 
sdTOols can. At the same time middle school students are fresher to the - 
situation than high school students. They are more easily affected by 
school policies and more reac^ to be open in their reactions both in* 
the classroom and in • interviews . 

The three schools chosen were founded at three 'different tines and 
had three different specialties. Ccnparison among them displays not 
only their ocnmon fate as magnets in the same system but differences 
caused ^by the different relations of magnets with the system at the differ- 
ent periods at vdiich they were founcted. Further., their different ages 
suggest stages of developnf^t through v^ich the schools may go. Equally 
irtjortant the different specialties made quite different alterations in 
the traditional character of junior high or middle schools and these 
had quite different organizational consequences. ^ 

The first of the schools to be founded, Jesse Owens Open Education 
School, was started four years prj.or to desegregation on the initiative 
of the teachers of Itodgers Junior High School Annex. The Annex, located 
in an outlying elementary school and a rented Catholic high school , was 
likely no longer to be needed as the renoval of the ninth grade. from the 
RDdgers building eased the crowding vdiich had given birth to it. The 
Annex staff, with interested parents they had gathered, proposed that 
they become a new open ..ediication school serving sixth through eighth 
graders from throughout the city and choosing an intentionally racially 
diverse stiodent body. The board approved and after four years, by the 
time of the desegregation order, they had a long waiting list. Jesse 
Owens was held up as an example of the viability of voluntary desegre- 
gated altemati^/e schools when^ the system's magnet plan was developed and 
announced. Jesse Owens itself was moved in the first fall of desegrega- 
tion frc5m its outlying location into the main itodgers building near the 
Northern edge of the blade East Side area. Rodgers thus: was closed as 
an attendanor^ area junior high school and its students scatt^^red. The 
student bo<^' of Jesse Owens and its staff were doiobled in the move, v*iich 
was announced a month before it occurred. 

The second school to be f ouncted was the Adams Avenue Middle School , 
whid'i offers Individually Guided Education, known as IGE. Adams Avenue 
was formed from another amex to an overcrowded inner city junior high 
schiool, Williams Annex. It was located in a former elemantary school. 
Despite the old building and its design for younger children, its loca- 
tion on the edge of the dc/mtown area made it well suited to a cityv;ide 
progr:ao. Many city buslines serve the area and the facilities of the 
excell. -nt centred library, a social studies and natural history museum, 
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and downtown biosinesses are in easy walking distance. The principal 
was asked what educational approach she though the school might be able 
to offer. She diose Individually Guided Education, elements of ^iiich^^ 
had been included in the junior high annex program. Individually 
Guided Education (cf. Klausmeier et al., 1971; Klausmeier, Rossmiller, 
and Sally; 1977) involves breaking the curriculum down into a set of 
carefully defined skills with behavioral objectives indicating mastery ^ 
of those skills. Children are pretested on each skill, grou^^ according 
to their level of proficiency, instructed, and then posttested. Adams 
Avenue was organized as an IGE school during the suirmer of 1976 and 
opened that September in the first fall of the desegregation plan. 

The third school to be founded was the Atlantic Avenue Middle 
School for the Gifted and Talented. It was founded as parents fron the 
Peach Street Elerentary School for the Gifted and Talented looked for a 
middle school to continue their children's experience. In the fall of 
1977, the second year of desegregation, it was opened with a single class 
of seventy students in the seventh grade sharing the building with a 
group of eighth graders finishing their ex-perienoe at the formerly all 
black Atlantic Avenue School. The next fall, 1978, the school would 
have had its first full year of operation with grades six through eight. 
Instead the program was moved by the board in August: to help to fill the 
newly reirodeled Horace Mann High School. That building had been intended 
' to house a high school for the college bound, but enrollment for its 
first fall was very small and heavily black. Moving the gifted and talented 
middle school into the building filled the building, desegregated its 
student body, and allowed the board to close the Atlantic Avenue building 
where they thought there was a good chance for sale of ^the land. The 
middle school thus became the Mann Middle School for the Gifted ai.d 
Talented. Both it and the. high school have grown in the ne^- location 
until crowding is severe, but in the climate following the controversy 
over East High School and over the closing of some white elementary 
schools for purely financial reasons, it is difficult for the board to 
find another site for the middle school. 

The three schools thus vary in the source of their innovative edu- 
cational styles. They vary in the historical context of their founding. 
'These variations, along with the substance of their special educati-onal 
approaches, have given them different political contexts and different 
organizational tasks in establishing and maintaining their educational 
distinctiveness and their viability vis-a-vis the central powers in the 
^stem and a constituency of volunteer" parents and students. 

The three also illustrate in the'r histories the place of magnets 
within the total (^segregation plan. Jesse avens and the gifted and 
talented program at Atlantic Avenue were placed in inner city junior high 
schools in order to close those buildings to regular attendance area 
students who could then be scattered to enpty seats in white schools. 
These two programs also experienced abrupt transfers just before the 
opening of school into new buildings for reasons which had more to do 
with the needs of the system and the overall desegregation plan than the 
needs of the programs. The third school, Adams, was often mentioned for 
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such a move but to date it has not been nade. The staff expect it, 
ha^/ever, and despite their attachment to their building cind their feeling 
that it is well-suited to the program, they are hesitant to plan far ^ 
into the future as they yearly expect a move. , I will say more of these ^ 
issues in describing each school. 



METHODS OF STUCK 

The research approach for this study was ethnographic . ;: Working 
alone, I gathered data from observation, semi-structured interviews, and 
the collection of documents. I observed in classrooms, halls, and 
teachers' lounges. I was present in meetings of comdttees, teams, whole 
faculties, and parents. I listened to school board meetings on the 
radio and I attended many meetings of a citywide comdttee of parents 
from all citywide schools. I interviewed a small sanple of students, 
most teachers and adniinistrators, and a few parents at each school both 
fojtmally and informally in casual conversations. I also interviewed 
supervising teachers at central office-, the administrator directly above 
the principals, administrators responsible for external funding of magnet 
schools, persons administering special programs vAiich involved them with 
magnet schools, and the Deputy Sijperintendent. I collected student 
and faculty handbooks, bulletins for students and faculty, announcements 
of meetings and varied other paper statements. I obtained from the central 
office the fifth grade test scores and seventh grade test scores on 
standardised tests (given citywide at those grade levels to all students) 
for one cohort at each school. I therefore had a measure of achievement 
before exposure to the school and after (in most cases) two years. In , 
each case it was the .csohort in the seventh grade at the time of the 
stuc^ v\*iose scores I obtained. 

The fieldwork for this stud/ ran from January 1979 until June of 
1980. I studied Mams Avenue primarily during the spring of 1979, at 
the, end of its third year as a magnet school. I studied Owens during the 
fall and winter of 1979-1980, in its fourth year in the Eodgers birLlding 
and its eighth of operation. I studied the sixth grade at Mann in the 
early fall of 1979 and the seventh and eighth grades in the spring of 
1980, during the program's second year in the Mann building and its third 
of operation. I attended parent meetings at Mann throughout the eight- 
een mohths of fieldwork. 

I chose to start v/ith Adanp because the board had had the building 
on a list to be closed in the fall of 1979 and I thought it would be 
beneficial to look at the program before and after a irove. The parents 
organized and lobbied the board and the move was not made. Closing has 
not bedn formally discussed by the board since that time, though it has - 
been mentioned. It seemed wise to study Oivens in the fall because that / 
is the period when students are indoctrinated into the ways of open edu- 
cation. But I spent one day a weeJc with the sixth grade at Mann during 
the fall to watch ^ their indoctrinatiqi there. 

At Adams and Mann vdiich are organized wor^or less like junior high 
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schcx)lSf with students moving fron class to class, I started ny study 
by following several students through their whole class day. At ManB 
I follo^;ed one student in each grade (sixth through eighth) and then ^ 
asked teachers, starting with those vAio seemed most friendly, to observe 
another one or two classes and to interview them. I interviewed nearly 
all the teachiers at this small school. 

At Mann, the sixth grade classes traveled together. I follcv;ed two 
of the five rooms for all of a day, and the renaining three part of a 
day since they stayed with one teacher for a large portion of the day. 
I then interviewed their teachers. 4 in the seventh and eighth grades I 
followed five students , then interviewed the t^adters without further 
observation. The teachers in Mann's severith aiid^ighth grades were by 
far the most unoanfortabie with observation of any in the stucty. I 
therefore was reluctant to asK to observe beyond the c±)servations follaving 
students, vdiich I made more exttensive than those at Adams. Using this 
iTBthod I saw almost all of the Seventh and eighth grade teachers, and 
I saw some two or three times according to the chance vagaries of students' 
schedules. HoWfever, I also missed seeing three teachers vAiom I later 
learned it would have been informative to observe / because they had a 
reputation for being distinctive in varied ways. v 

I interviewed twenty-two of the thirty Mann teachers / emitting 
mostly teachers of specialized subjects. /As at Adams I started with ' ^ 
those v*io were initially mostly friendly. I then wrked out through all 
I had observed and others whan I had reason to think might have a special 
point of view. 

'\ 

At both schools I sat in on two to three meetings (if each grade level 
team of teachers. At both I observed faculty meeting^^^Jiio\:gh more of 
them at Mann v*iere I followed thou for most of a year.^ At both I 
attended social and informational meetings for parents and performances 
for parents by students. I interviewed the assistant principal and 
principal at Adams and the counselor, curriculum oo-ordinator, and admini- 
stifator in charge at Mann. I interviewed several parents ; fron both 
schools at their home or wrk. 

At Jesse Owens, students were assigned to self-oontained classrooms, 
rather than moving from class to class. . Every one left the room for one 
part of the day f or ^xx>n-academic courses viiile their teachers had pre- 
paration period. Otherwise, they stayed in their self-oontained rooms 
or moved about the school to "tesource areas on individual schedules vAiich 
generally varied from day to day. I therefore started my work there by 
attending two weeks of orientation to open education held every afternoon 
for the first two weeks of school. I later spent half a day in every 
self-contained classroom and also observed classes in music, art, shop, 
and home economics. I interviewed all the teachers whose classes I had 
seen. I also interviewed the counselor, curriculum oo-ordinator, assis- 
tant principal, and principal. I attended meetings of "support groups", 
teachers meeting during preparation period. And I attended parent meetings 
vAiich were oorrbined with the parent groups of two feeder elementary schools 
into a groi?) Ccilled "Supporters of Open Education" . 
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At all three schools I interviewed stiadents toward the end^of the 
field vork. At all I tried to make the sanples and the questiohs as 
carparable as possible, though Jesse O/ens's different structure made 
that task difficult. At each sdiool I chose a purposive stratified 
saiiple. I chose it to represent boys and girls and blacks and v*iites in 
equal nmbers. And I chose equal nun±)ers from each grade, except that 
the sixth grade was underrepresented at Adams and especially Owens where 
there were fewer children in this grade. Within categories of gender, 
race, and grade level, I attenpted to find children v*io represented all 
levels of academic ability, IVhere I had noticed children in classes 
v*Jo seemed to be articulate or to be leaders v*iether in co-operative or 
uncooperative diredtions, I often chose them to interview. But I 
relied in part.upon teams of teachers to name children who WD\iLd fit 
ity categories of race, gender, and academic ability. I asked alro for 
variation in oo-operativeness or liking of the school. At Ow^^, this 
procedure differed. There I asked each teacher to describe several 
children who were fast and slow and positive and negative in attitude 
who might be willing to talk to me. I then constructed aJx)tal saitple 
using two children from each self-centered classroom v^ii'm was as balanced 
as possible in race, gender, achievement, and co-operativeness; 

PLAN OF THE REPORT 

The report v*iich follows starts with seme observations about oomnon 
characteristics and dilemmas fomd in the three schools v/hich steirmed 
fran their situation as magnets in a system v*iich organized desegregation 
as Heartland did. Chapter Two deals with these issues. Chapter Three 
draws together sore of the processes witliin the schools which seemed to 
be in:?»rtant in determining their character as organizations, their 
capacity to develop distinctive educational approaches, and the charac- 
ter of the experience they developed for adults and for students. 

Chapters Four through Six describe the organisational character of 
Adairs, Owens, and Mann, in that order. I have cSheken this order because 
Adams was in many ways in the middle on a continuum. It contained ele- 
mente of the striking characteristics of all the schools, and so provides 
the best introduction to the themes inportant in analyzing all three. 
Owens follows as the first school in chronological order and one vAiich 
displays some inportant continuities with Adams, particularly in class- 
room activity structure and its effects on children. (There are signifi- 
cant differences between the two in this area as well.) Mann ocmes last, 
as it is best understood in contrast with the other two schools—though 
it also displays inportant continuities. 

Chapter Seven ccrpares the effecte of the three schools on students.* 
It considers the tone of interpersonal relations, interracial contact, 
studente ' statemente about the quality of their experience at the schools 
and students' standards for judging their experience. Chapter Eight 
makes some concluding observations about the lessons to be learned 
about organizational processes in schools in general and in magnet 
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schools in particular from the studi' of the- three schools described 
in these pages. A msthodological Appendix describes the research 
process in more detail and gives the reader more information with ^ 
which to assess the effects of the researcher upon the study's 
findings . 
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NOTES 



^The following description, including the table. and the ;rap are 
trxje to the essence of Heartland's character but changed in minor 
details to make the city more difficult to recognize. 

a ^The higher percentage of blacks in the schools than in the general 
population reflects primarily differential birth rates, but alsq a 
flourishing system of parochial schools in this heavily Catholic city.^ 

^Sote also travel to the suburbs on a state funded plan v^ich 
places small numbers in the si±>urban ccmmunities and pays more than 
the cost of their education to the system. Some suburban vAiite diildren 
come to city magnet schools in exchange. 

did not interview one of the teachers v*io was substituting for 
six weeks. 

^Regular faculty meetings at Adams conflicted with a class I was 
teaching from January through May of the semester I was in the school; so 
I saw mostly special faculty m^tings . 
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Qiapter Twd 



CanuDn Results of Magnet Status for the 
Heartland Alternative Schools 



Most of this report deals in detail with the three middle scdiools 
studied in an atterrpt to describe their distinctive characters and the 
influences v*iich came together to make those characters. Sane of these 
influences were planner while others were unplanned. In this chapter 
I atteirpt to identify comnnon influences at work at all the, schools. 
Several of the iirportant ccriiion influences came from the schools' shared 
situation as magnets and fron their location within a single school system 
and oonmunity. SomB of these ooimon influences had a similar iirv^ict 
at all the. schools, vMle others had different iinpacts depending upon 
the character and histpry of the school. Many of these influences 
WDiald be likely to be at work in Other large public school systems 
setting vp several magnet -schools as a means to desegregation. 



llffi POLITICAL OMIEXT OF IHE MACUET SCHOOLS 

The Political Viability of Magnets 

When the magnet schools were first established they had broad and 
strong political s\:5)port. This svpport arose from several sources. Fir|t 
and most iirportant, they offered a least painful solution to the problem 
of conflicting ocmmunifey desires and the pressures of a court order for 
desc^egaticn. With a .great deal of help fronj one way busing, they ma!de 
voluntary desegregation possible. They aided cne way busing vdien they 
were located in formerly all black schools, VNtose children were theh 
scattered. They thus fulfilled the mandate of the court, and, at first - 
look at lea^, the desires o^ the black oarimunity. 

As far as the court order' wotiLd allow, they also met the desires of 
many parts of the white ooamtunit)/ VN*iich were opposed to desegreg^ktion. 
Along with one way . busing into ' already eirpty seats in v^ite schools viiere^ 
enrollnent was shrinking, they made it possible for schools to be dese- 
gregated withotit requiring vAiites to leave their neighborhoods. 

They appealed to those portions of the vdiite camiunity vdiich were 
favorable to desegregation or ambiv^ent or neutral to it, by offering 
them magnet schools as arf educational reward for volunteering to send 
their children out of the neighborhood. (Because the magnet schools were 
desegregated, a roughly equivalen#nSfBfeac;of black families received 
siitdlar educational rei>rards as thj^ also a\±ended magnet .schools . ) Espe- 
cially in the first years, the magnet schools were attractively^ repainted 
and fixed ip,^ busing was made very. cx3nvenient w^ith pick ups clpse to 
homes, and low student-staff ratios and extra amenities wer'e visible 
within the schools. 1 
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The magnets, locally called alternative schools, drew support 
secondly because the si^jerintendent organized an effective campaign 
of publicity to advertise them. The canpaign not ' only made the schools 
attractive enough to draw out sufficient numbers of volunteers to fill 
them/ it also proclaimed a neW philosophy for the district. Adminis- 
trators, especially the si:?)erintendent , stated repeatedly that children 
have different educational needs and it was now the position of the 
Heartland Public Schools that varied educational programs should be 
offered to meet those needs . Parents would be granted the right to 
make choices of schools matching the educational needs and styles of 
their children. This rhetoric was oanplimentary'to parents and offered 
othem a new form of partnership and voice in school affairs. A policy of 
allowing families to withdraw from magnet schools and return to their 
neighborhood schools increased the effectiveness of this voice for 
parents. This' last policy was only partially applied, however. Children 
could not return to their neighborhaod school if it were fully enrolled. 
They could only transfer to another school vdiere they would enhance 
racial balance. This condition limited black families' options more 
often than vdiite families'. In the fall qf 1977, the second year of 
the program after every one had made three choices, students were expected 
to stay at -least the full year upon entry. However, the court case was 
sent back by the i^peals Court for reconsideration soon after school 
opened and the siaperintendent announced that any children who wished to 
return to their neighborhood schools might do so if there were room. A 
few did. 

The oonnunity supported magnet schools for a= third reason, which was 
also part of tlie superintendent's planning. It was drawn into endorsing 
them through a broadly representative process. In the spring of 1976 
during the planning of the response to the oourt order, the superintendent 
persuaded the board to establish a'^camiittee of pcirents to advise the 
board and administration on the plan to be' adopted. The committee was 
cxxrposed of just over one hundred -representatives elected from the f if- . 
teen high school districts in the city. Parents and citizens in every 
school, in the city met and elected representatives to go to the high school 
as a comdttee. Fran among these representatives were elected further 
representatives to go to the citywide ocmmittee and to report back to 
the local delegates on itss activities. With very little time to act, the 
ocranittee took its mission surpirisingly seriously. It elected black and 
vtfute co-chairpersons, and its members put in long hours of preparation 
and of debate to cons up with a plan. The plan reooninended more alter- 
natives than did the first administration plan. It was closer to the 
plan finally adopted, after the oourt asked for revisions in the first 
administration plan. 

This elected group turned out to be more educated, more prosperous, 
and nore favorable to desegregation than the city as a v^ole. It played 
a part in the developnfent of the desegregation process for two or three 
years, then gradually faded from sight. 2 its prosegregationist members 
withdrew after a time. Others gradually became disenchanted both with 
the formal style of mee tings and the scn>etimes hea^yyhanded style of leader- 
ship as well as with the apparent lack of iirpact of its reoonmendations on 
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the board to vdxm it was formerly an acivisor. It functioned little 
after 1979. 



Nonetheless, in the early years its presence provided a channel 
through \rtiicdi active parents fron all over the city could become acquainted 
and could organize both formally and informally to let their views be 
heard. And it provided a political weight which may well have influenced 
the board even vdien the board did not^follow the comtdttee's explicit 
reoonrnendattions. It also made visible to the city a groi^) of parents 
who were obviously both diverse and in some sense representative — since 
they were elected and evenly divided among the geographic high school 
attendance areas — vdx) favored desegregation as the morally right thing 
to do and who supported the alternative schools. 

The Political Problems of the Magnets 

It is inportant, however/ that magnet schools had more political 
• advantages as a short term solution to the requirement for desegregation 
than as a long term one. The black coimiunity rather quickly began to 
grow restless with the waits on snowy street comers, the long rides, and 
. the sometines rejecting, often siirply unprepared, reception v^iich their 
children found awaiting them in outlying white neighborhood schools. 
There began to be a good deal of publicity through various oomnunity 
groups about the "black burden" in the desegregation plan. The fight 
over East High School was symbolic of objections vAiich were much wider 
than those 'over that single school. - 

Further, vdien the plaintiffs settled out of court, vdiites who had 
opposed desegregation ceased to fear so actively that their children might 
be bused rinto black areas. "They ^ thus stopped being grateful for policies 
which spared rhesa that cost and began to be critical of the costs they 
did have to bear. Ihey found their neighborhood schools fuller and more 
academically diverse than before. And they often objected to the cultural 
ways of the new children. Where those children were least welcome to 
begin with, they were most likely to respond aggressively to the direct 
and indirect sighs of their lack of welcone. There was minor trouble 
in several schools, secondary schools especiall^^, and one major outbreak 
in a high school in the fall of 1979. Feeling hard pressed these 
vdiites — vjbo included teachers as w6ll as parents in neighborhood schools — 
looked at the well advertised amenities of the magnet schools, often 
exaggerated thou, 4 and asked v*iy resources were not spread more evenly 
to help them with their needs. Parents vAio were unable to get their 
children into oversubscribed magnet schools added to this current of 
disoonctent. ' 

Si:pervisori^-and administrative positions in the Central Office were 
filled with long term arployees of the sd>ool system. Most of them were 
vdiite men Who had grown \jp in the city or some place like it and had 
acquired their experience in the Heartlancl system. They of ten had close 
personal ties with other v*iites on the staffs of- tlie neighborhood schools 
and shared a ready syirpathy with their point of view. Further, they 
generally had a fairly conservative educational outlook. The alternative 
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schools which developed really distinc±ive educational approaches or 
v*:ich added really new programs (except the vocational programs^ in the 
high schools) seemed to them to violate good educational practice or to 
add frills. Thus as I interviewed various supervisorial and administra- 
tive personnel at the end of the study in 1981 it soitetimes seemed that 
their feelings toward the various programs were inversely related to the 
degree of distinctiveness of the program. However, these feelings, though 
sametiires ejqpressed at length or with emphasis, came out more in asides 
and personal connents than in their more formal answers to questions about 
the schools. It was still very much the case that the policy of the 
system was to support and to further the alternative schools, and these 
central office employees were good enough bureaucratic subordinates— or 
politically astute enough—not to say very much that could be interpreted 
as questioning that policy. 

Ohe school board was somsA^iat less constrained than the administra- 
tion as the first lustre of the magnet plan began to wear off. One 
articulate black member constantly questioned the equity of the distri-^ 
bution of system, resources. While praising the quality of the alternative 
schools, she insistently brought up the importance of providing the best 
quality education for every child. Equity was the syntoolic word she 
chose. Some West Side representatives criticized the cost of the magnets. 
And several board merrbers expressed serious reservations about elitism, 
especially at the gifted and talented schools, Sut also at some like 
the MDntessori school and the elementary school for the creative arts 
which drew heavily from the more prosperoxas parts of the city. Reserva- 
tions were therefore frequently expressed at board meetings about the 
niagnets' special resources in money (and the amenities of buildings, 
materials, and staff it can buy) , in self-selected students, and in public 
visibility and reputation.^ 
i • 

THae Effects of the Magnets' Political Role on Their Internal Functioning 

; Ihere were two kinds of very direct effects of the political role and 
fortunes of the magnets on their internal lives. First, they were designed 
primarily as a tool for desegregation. There certainly were board members, 
administrators and curriculum sv^^ervisors in the central office, and 
prlincipals and teachers in the schools, as well as parents, who rejoiced 
thbt desegregation had provided the leverage for educational innovations 
thkt they had long desired. But the political iirpetvis for the magnets and 
thfeir life blood came from their capacity to draw students of different 
ra^es to the same schools on a voluntary basis. Therefore, the criterion 
for a school's practical success and the necessary condition for its \ 
continued life as a magnet was its ability to draw children within accep\^ 
table racial ratios and to keep them and their parents content enough to 
return and to bring others' after them. If a school which succeeded beau- 
tifully in following its educational blueprint did not draw volunteers or 
dr^ them from only one race, the scHool had not succeeded in its mission. , 
If la school v*iich differed from neighborhood "traditional" schools in 
little but its rhetoric drew students and parents in the appropriate racial 
ratios and kept than content enough to return and not to oonplain to the 
higher administration or board, it had succeeded in practical terms, even 
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though soitte enthusiasts for its educational specialty might gmnble. 
Thus, the capacity to draw a desegregated set of volunteers and to keep 
them happy, not educational distinctiveness, was the criterion of which 
persons responsible for a school's health and continued life had to be 
roost aware. 

Educational distinctiveness was not totally irrelevant, however, 
since Heartland drew significant airounts of money from Federal Title VII 
and Title VI magnet school grants. The systan had to be able to justify 
their continued requests on the grounds of the educational distinctiveness 
of each program, And, at least initially v^ile the schools were building 
reputations, it was the belief of the central administration that distinc- 
tiveness -was the road to voluntary recruitment. So they pushed the 
schools to follow their diverse educational mandates conscientiously ^and 
thoroughly. Federal funds for training of teachers, for special 
materials, and equipnent, and for extra staffing in the areas of special 
program helped in this quest. 

The magnets * usefulness for desegregation was extended as they 
became a tool to aid one way movement of blacks. If a citywide magnet 
were located in a formerly all black school, then the students fonnerly 
assigned to that school .would have to scatter to other schools. A 
few would re-enroll in the cit^ide specialty, but unless it were seriously 
underenrolled it could not accomodate very many neighborhood children. 
Most of those scattered students could be expected to choose desegregated 
schools. Administrators at the schools and officials in the pipil 
personnel departrrent of the central office were trained to encourage them 
to do so.^ Thus the location of many citywide alternative schools in all 
black East Side schools contributed doubly to the desegregation process 
by scattering neighborhood black children into outlying neighborhood 
schools as well as by drawing white children into the inner city. 

This second use of the magnets for desegregation turned out to be 
of special irrportance for the middle schools. As I noted in Chapter One, 
all of than were either moved — or considered for moving — after they were 
once established. They were placed in other buildings for the purpose of 
enptying those buildings^ of^their.^ local bl ack--child±en...or., filling., them. — 
\jp again onoe enptied. These moves had significant iirpacts on the programs 
of all three schools. The gifted and talented program for middle school 
st\x3ents was used both to'errpty Atlantic Avenx^e v^en it was originally 
established and to fill the enptied Horace Mann building with a dese- 
gregated student body when the high school for the college bound was 
unable to do so.. 

The Effects of Magnets' Political Role on Their Financial Base 

The magnets ' political role had a different kind of xnpact insofar 
as it affected their relationship to the public and their funding. Becaxose 
magnets provided a political solution to white conmunity attitudes to- 
ward desegregation at a time v^en mrest in Boston and Louisville were 
fresh in every one's minds and when bitter resistance to open housing 
msirches in Heartland._during the. sixties, 
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segments of the oammunity were glacj to help them. Businesses co- 
operated especially in the establishment of the high school career 
training programs. Both the print and electronic media provic3ed channels 
to advertise the alternative schools in the first year, and they pro- 
vided favorable coverage of individual schools each year close to the 
time when parents were to sign up for the following year, as well as at 
intervals through the year. 

The magnets' key role in the total desegregation plan, oonmunity 
support, and the skills of grant writers and of high officials in oral 
presentations in Washington won Heartland large shares of the. federal 
money available for magnet schools — as well as substantial grants under 
the parts of the Title VII and Title VI programs designed for schools 
under court order to desegregate. This federal money mixed with local 
money could be used to make sane of the turn of the oentucy schools 
chosen as magnets bloon in their Victorian glory and to supply dramatic 
new equipment not only for the high school vocational programs but for 
a few of the elementary schpols as well. Aids and special teachers were 
made available, class sizes were reduced, and special programs ranging 
frafn.the use of ocarputers for elementary children to lunch time arts and 
crafts or supervised dramatic and danoe activities were provicted. 

But the special funding and many of the special amenities were 
necessarily tenporary luxuries. Some of the funds bought equippient and 
supplies v*iich could be used for several years, and some bought training 
of teachers v*iich should remain witl\ them*. But consumable supplies, low 
student-teacher ratios, and staff fcr extra special programs had to be 
transferred fron federal to local money or phased out in* later years. 

TBiough Heartland has continued to do well in ccnpetition for federal 
money, with the institution of block grants in 1982 they will experience 
substantial losses of federal money. Thus, the magnets will either have 
to do without sane of their extras in staffing and supplies, and therefore 
in program, or the school system will have to fund all of them, thus 
actually increasing its monetary support of these schools. 

Given the disenchantinent of significant elements of the oamnunity 
wTtlT^e'^arteBia^^ special privileges, 

vdiich are if anything exaggerated in TJiis part of the public eye , such 
increases seem unlikely. Thus, the schools will have to continue their 
distinctive educational approaches with monetary resources viiich differ 
very little from those of neighborhood traditional schools. The effect 
of these monetary changes will naturally vary with the nature of the 
programs, especially with their need for low student-teacher ratios and 
for special materials and activities vMch cost money. 

Magnet schools then seem to face an inherent dileimia. If they are 
to draw stiidents and parents in their early days they must be highly visible 
and they must have amenities which make them seem not only distinctive 
but superior. As Meyer and Rowan (1978) point out, parents often judge 
a school on such visible criteria as a new or especially elegant- building, 
special programs not ordinarily offered to children at the age in question. 
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or extra staff of various kinds. All of these extras which make a school 
Visibly attractive cost money. Magnet schools must be visible to draw 
voitjnteers, yet their very visibility/ along with their cost, makes 
other parents or stcif f in the sane system feel deprived if they, do not 
have the same things. . 

(If 

There is a delicate line, then, between making magnets attractive 
enough to draw volunteers and making them so attractive that they also 
drav/ jealousy and engender feelings of deprivation throughout the rest 
of the system. This problem is not hard to anticipate. Felix and Jaoc±)S 
(1977) pointed it out early in the development of magnet schools used 
on a large scale. The administrators of Heartland clearly foresaw it 
in using the term "alternative schools" rather than "magnet schools". 
They emphasized the schools' distinctiveness and variety in their rhetoric, 
even v^iile more quietly providing extra amenities and an inpression of 
si5?eriority in their practice. 

As the years go by in any system, using magnets pressixre for equal 
distribution of resources are likely to be stronger than in the early 
years of - initial enthusiasm and, v*iere there is a court order, relief 
at the absence of mandatory busing. At the same tiitie, in these later 
years, the magnet schools will already have a reputation and a network 
of parents and students v*io have cone to know and like the school. It 
rerains to be seen whether the schools can continue to offer distinctive 
and/or superior education without their financial amenities or whether 
they can continue to attract a following on the basis of their earlier 
reputation. It is certainly in no one's interest to advertise their 
difficulties in continuing to offer their special education without its 
financial base. The individual schools want to maintain their parental ^ 
follov;ing and the central administration and board have the same interests, 
whether or not they are willing to supply a material base to maintain 
it. 

SYSTENWIDE OONSTPAINTS IN DESIGNING AND IMPLEMENTING IHE MAQ^ SCHOOLS 

Aside frxDm the general political context which surrounded the esta- 
blishment and maintenance of the magnet schools, there were more proximate 
pressures which shaped the choice of kinds of schools to establish and 
the ways in which they could be run. 

Parents 

It was necesscury to develop a set of ideas for schools which would 
attract not only parents of both races but parents from diverse geo- 
graphic ar^as and walks of life so that the magnets would have a suffi- 
ciently broad base to develop and maintain their enrollment. Magnets 
had to be planned with the preferences of parents, a variety of parents, 
in mind. Tb that end suggestions from the ccnminity and 'from schools 
were solicited and considered. There seems to have been special attention 
to schools which would attract the elite of the city, and those received 
the most elaborate refurbishn>ent. These schools have also been the most 
persistently oversubscribed, at least in Loth racial categories. The 
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prondnenoe and the resources of these schools were not sinply a inatter 
of pleasing a pc^^erful few; they were also a way of drawing visible 
people from the professions, the media, and the universities' into 
involvement with the magnet schools and into rol^s of informal chanpions* 
of their caxose both witli other families and with the school board. ^ 
There were other programs, mostly with highly structured, skill oriented 
curricula, designed to appeal to a predominantly working class clientele. 
After the magnets were in place, it was necessary to go on pleasing the 
parents v*io were part of them, thoiigh especially necessary if these 
parents included articulate persons \A\o could ccrmiand a formal or informal 
audience among other parents in the comiunity. 

Parents in the city thxos developed increased power at every level . 
As^an overall oonmunity they had to be considered in the design of the 
schools. Once p\e magnets were functioning, fo2nnally and informally . 
constituted groups associate^ with them had to be listened to vvtien they 
had cxxrtplaints or suggestions. Such groups could and did work hard to ^ 
recruit more students for the schools. But they tx)uld also become the 
nucleus of an announced or .unannounced exodxos from a school if they felt 
they were not being treated right. Finally individual parents had to be 
wgfi-treated* lest they start to form such a nuclexas for group discontent. 

every level parents' desires had to be treated with respect and given 
weight in action if the parents in question could marshall the skills and 
channels of expression to spread their point of view and their pleasure 
or displeasure. with the system, or the school in question. ^ Parents of a 
race which was particularly needed at a school were also given particular 
oonsidetaticn. But since many black children had to leave their neighbor- 
hood schools, fev; magnet schools lacked for black applicants. It was 
whites and the xjpper middle class who received the most deference. 

.. i 

The Teachers' Union 

Heartland has a powerful, well organized teachers' union to ^lich 
virtually all teachers belong despite variation in .their enthusiasm for 
it. The union saw the development of alternative schools as a possible 
method for administration to distinguish among teachers on the basis of 
cotpetence, however named, and to develop two classes of positions. They 
therefore foxight to maintain the principle of seniority in staffing the 
new sdiools and to maintain' the privileges of the staffs in the schools 
which were closed and reopened as alternative schools. The administration 
wanted the right to choose the teachers for the new schools. 

In the first suititer, 1976, the two could not agree and the ooxjrt 
stepped in to inpose a oonprcinise. The administration was allov;ed to ^ 
pick a small percentage of the slots in the alternative schools to be 
filled in any way they chose. Others were to be filled by seniority, 
with some preference to teachers- who had training and/or experience in the 
special c^proach. However, one year of e^q^erience at any time or one 
inservioe or university course would fill the latter requirement. Failing 
such e^^rienoe or training a teacher could be hired on the promise to 
get training. If it was not available at local universities the system 
was obligated to provide it, POrther, only v*iere schools were formally 
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closed and then reopened as alternative schools could the existing 
faculty v/ho wished to stay be denied the simple privilege to stay if 
they would take an inservioe course in the new approach. In most cases 
the prograiris in the schools were transf onrved and the rules for student 
assignnent changed, but the schools were never formally closed in the 
transfoimation to alternative schools. 

Thus most of the magnet schools were staffed with the faculties 
of the buildings in viiich they were located. As attrition occurred they 
were filled by seniority with sane preferena given to persons who could 
present evidence of some slight acquaintance with the special approach, v 
This fact was of crucial irrportance in the development of all three 
schools in this study — and presumably of others as well. 

At the end of the first year of desegregation a strike several weeks 
long was fought very largely over the issue of staffing for specialty 
schools. But in the end the ac3ministration vvon only the weajk provision 
for training anchor experience just described as a qualifier to seniority. 

Ihe Need for Haste 

Ihoiagh the federal ju(^e handed down his order for desegregation in 
January 1976 with a requirement that only the first third of the Schools 
be desegregated that September, the decision to use magnet schools as a 
route to desegregation took time, especially as the Board was appealing 
the court order at the same time. Then the Court sent back the first 
plan as insufficient, including too few magnet schools, and more had to 
be added. Thus the first magnet schools were put into operation essen- 
tially over the course of the sipmer. At Adams, the one of the three 
stuc^ schools opened that Septentoer, teachers left in June having made 
an application to continxie their pattern of three separate "units" with 
co-operative planning among teams of teachers assigned to the same 
children. They were notified in August that the school would be an^ 
alternative school, drawing students from the vtole city, and offering 
Individually Guided Education, an approach of v*iich sane had never heard — 
though their unit plan was a part of it. They had a choice to. participate 
in this new school or to put in for a transfer to some unknown school for 
which they were certified. ^ ^ " 

Adams's teachers chose to remain with their building, faculty, and 
principal, but not all were happy with the change. Almost all felt very 
insecure vAien they opened school after only one week of inservice in 
IGE, a week shared with several elementary school faculties and aiined 
mostly at elOTientary school needs. To add to their troubles, they had 
neither special materials for IGE nor materials of any kind for sixth and 
eighth grade courses since the school had fomerly served only^ the seventh 
grade. 

Some teachers were angered and alienated by this scanty preparation 
and the fact tliat they had been given only a take it or leave it choice 
in the transformation of the school. Others felt intrigued and challenged 
by tlie new pattern. But all felt insecure and initially inadequate to 
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the lofty claims vdiich were mete for Mam along with all the other new 
alternative sdiools. 



'Becaxase of the lack of time for preparation other schools opened 
that year mist have e:5)erienoed similar problems. Further, because of ; 
the short lead tiro, it was not possible for the city to get much help in 
outside funds the first year. In the second year 1977-1978 federal magiiet ' 
school money supplied Mams—and other schools — with considerable funds 
to order special materials and to hire substitutes vdiile regular teachers 
studied JGE and co-operatively wrote a new curriculum designed for it. 
But these resources appeared a year and a half-' after the launching of 
the plan and- a year and a half after the public was encouraged to choose 
Adams and the other schools on the basis of their distinctiveness and 
inplied superiority. 

Publicity - ^ ^ 

If the magnets, or alternative schools, were to draw students they", 
had to have a high profile, to be very visible. Tlie public attention 
drawn to them, also drew attention av/ay from the one way "character of 
most busing and from the fact that neighborhoods which had not long 
before kept open housing mairchers out with rocks and broken bottles 
would now be receiving busloads of hl^ck children into their schools. 

Thus it was iirportant that the schools not only be advertised prior 
to their opening but that they be talked abopt and open to visitors 
after their opening. Therefore as the schools, like Adams, shakily 
explored their way toward distinctiveness with little experience or 
training to guide them, they had to 1^ open to a train of visitors ranging 
from newspaper reporters, to monitors from the court, to anxious parents 
and even to educators from other cities eager to learn how to set up 
special schools. Life for the first years was conducted in a fishbowl. 
If teachers felt they had to iiiprovise not only to be distinctive in 
their teaching but at first to teach at all without appropriate materials, 
the curtain was up and the lights were on as they did so. 

— -~^flie-schoot-admij^ the superintendent, dealt with 

this constraint by sinply informing subordinates all down the line that 
these schools would be distinctive, they would meet expectations, and that 
no one was pii)licly to express any doubt or lack of detennination on that 
sxiDject. Particular needs and problems were met on school-by-school basis 
as well as conditions and resources would allow. The system as a v^ole 
also had to inprovise — and to do so with the neMspapers, the court, and, 
to a degree, a national audience watching. 

The three schools in this study had certain ccmmon experiences 
attributable to events in the district as a vdiole and the common charac- 
teristics vdiidi the three schools shared — despite their different dates 
of foundi-ng and different educational, approaches. Some of these experiences 
created problems, sat^ created advantages, and seme were mixed in tlieir 
effects. The rest of this chapter is ctevoted to these ocnnon influences 
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\5»n, and e^qperienoes the individual schools resulting from their 
position within the district as a v\*iole, 

OD^MDN PR0BLE3VB FOR INDIVIDUAL MZOJET SCHOOLS 
Inadequate Preparation 

I have already suggested onoe of the most- serioios problenis with 
which the schools were faced. They were put together with short lead 
times both for training teachers and for gathering .special materials let 
alone for thoughtful design of curriculum or scheduling and grouping pf 
children. Much had to be learned v^ile doing, with trial and error. 
And it had to be done under the watchful eye of court monitors, media 
representatives and anxious parents v^o had been pronised a superior ex- 
perience readymade. These difficulties were probably greatest for the 
sdnobls established in the first year, but as the stories of the three 
sctools will show, none escaped them. 

Further, because faculties were not handpicked and becaxase the 
mechanisms for transferring faculty v^o did not ^oo-operiate with the 
special program were cumbersome and subject to e>iia\astijng appeals, there 
was little built into the programs with vMch to ooero^ or cajole an 
unprepared teacher vto did not want to learn how to tedch in a distinctive 
mode. Such teadiers were present and had an effect upon the announced 
specialty at all three sdiools. I 

Moving the Programs to Varied Locations / 

The three sdiools in this study were scme^^at unbsual in the rate 
to vAiich they we^ subjected to movement around the city — though other 
programs were moved as v/ell. I have alreadjy argued jtKat these jnoves 
served desegregaticn by scattering black children tq/'vAiite neighborhood 
schools. But these moves had a very disruptive effect on all three of - 
the magnet programs. Even the Adams program vAiich was not moved — apparently 
themks to sane effective lobbying of parents in th^ fall of 1978, v^en 
the most serious attd^t to move it was made — livqd constantly in lirrbo 

with the staff expecting only one or at most two^^orej^ears,^ 

ocmbined with sane other, .as /Vet ufiJoiown program,/ in every year - from 
1978-1979 onwards. Teachers were reluctant to engage in long term planning, 
and they even told prospective parents looking dt the school that they 
e^q^ected its life in its current form to be cut/ off. This instability 
was particularly destructive at Adams because, /as I shall argue, its 
faculty attributed its distinctiveness to its /small size, vdiether accurately 
or not, and thus they expected to lose what t^ey believed to be its most 
irtportant asset. ' / ^ 

At 'Owens the move into the former Rodgers building doubled the stciff 
and student bodb/ with notice given in August. The sdiool thus started the 
fall of 1976 with half the staff and half/ the student body haying no 
experience in, and very lj.ttle understanding of, open education. The 
former RDdgers staff considered the Jesse Owens faculty to berinterlopers 
into their school and the open educatipn specialty to be an iirposition. 
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Many of these teachers left the' f olloving year after the principal, 
careatively using bureaucracy / pointed out to them that sinoe all classes 
were multi-graded including sixth grade they could only oontinup if they 
vjere willing to take the dburse necessary to be certified as elementary 
school teachers. But then' the school had to absorb a new crop of 
replacements several of vtan had not listed the school as a choice, and 
did not initially want to practice open education. The oldtimers at ^ 
the school argued that even four years later it had not fully recovered 
from the blow of the move. ^ 

The move of the gifted and talented middle school was made by the 
board without prior menticn in the thirty minutes surrounding midnight 
on Axjgust 1, 1978.. It stirred ysg a hornet's nest of parental anger vMch 
was transferred tif the new school administration. It also put the middle 
school in an anomalous second class status within the high school building 
viiidi had far reaching inplications for the life of the school. 

• * 

Student Recruitment — Creaming and IXurping 

Discussions of magnet schools often raise the problem of "creaming" 
(Levine and Havighurst, 1977; Schofield, forthcoming) , drawing off the 
best students. This process leaves ordinary schools coping with more 
difficult students and gives magnet schcpls an unfair advantage. 

Ihere was concern over this issue/ in Heartland vdiich was not totally 
unfounded. The elementary schools v^i^h the "best" reputations prior to 



desegregation lost many of their stfadents to the magnets. One can e^^ct 
that educated parents and alert and i^^v/ardly mobile less educated parents 
will be most likely to notice the presence of alternatives and most 
likely to investigate them and to be willing to taJije the social risks 
and bear the logistical inconveniences of taking advantage of them. Even 
though Heartland's administrators attenpted to reach parents fron all 
walks of life; even thoiagh the transfer forms were sent to the homes of 
all public school parents and were easy to fill out; and even though 
busing was free and convenient; the alternative schools did draw mi?re 
than their share of the edtxrated and upwardly mobile families in the 
city. To the extent that the "best" students ccme from such families, 
they will be overrepresented in magnet schools. ^ 

However, there are relatively few such families within the city and 
only in a few programs — at the middle school level the gifted and talented- 
did such families even approadi supplying the majority of students. It 
is iJiportant to remember that especially in the first two years, school 
personnel were asked to counsel with their cujrrent students to encourage 
thOT to go to alternative schools. Not surprisingly many of these school 
pr:)jicipals and counselors went first not^to the parents of their best, 
but rather of their worst, students to tell them of the bright new oppor- 
tiDiities ^^vailable to them sciiOA*iere else. Some of this MX)cess continued 
through the years . The middle schools felt it particularly strongly 
b^jCause the citywide middle schools made the full transition to being 
sixth through eighth grade schools. But the move of the sixth grade 
fSom all elenentciry schools into all middle schools, originally scheduled 
for^i980 has been postponed to 1985. Consequently, elementary principals 
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eager to be free of txoublesorte students are likely to^gu^ge^t that they * 
wuld prosper better in a citywide middle sdiool for tltei5.;si>t€h grade 
year. Parents who might not otherwise look for alternatives are also 
iTDre likely to do so when their chi.ld seeirs not bo be prospering in 
his current setting — whether that be because he is capable and bored or 
because he is having acadendc or socia], difficulties. ^ 

1 

All of the stu^ schools had in their populations some very capabJJe 
children and sane slow children and an admixture of children with noti'c^- 
able social problems e^^pressed in school. Ov;ens, as an open education \ 
school suffered especially severely from a public belief that any child' 
vAio could iTot adjust to the social and academic demands of a traditional 
school might do better in an open education school. Mams also received/ 
significant numbers of children whose records showed them to have had 
serious previous problems. Even Mann vAiich, as a gifted and.;fealented 
school should have been most protected from durping of children, rebeived 
a few children. vdiose "gifts" seem to have been evicSenced primarily through 
their difficulty in co-operating or achieving in an average classroon. 

As the years went by and jealousy of the magnet sdjools arose in 
the system as a vdiole, some schools seem to have inte^^ciohally durrped 
their more difficult children into the magnet schools/with the^message 
"Let's see if you look so good with these kids tckdg^l with." One magnet 
principal mentioned having had several telephone calls in the spring 
from elementary principals warning of the difficulty of incotdng students 
they were sending. When I asked whether these were meant to provide 
helpful information or to gloat, the principal replied that there were 
sane of each kind. 

«* 

SixijB it is difficult to estimate the proportions of well motivated 
children cxarpared to pix>blem children in the city as a v^iole, it is diffi- 
cult to kncM vdiether the magnet schools received more than their share 
of both kinds or about normal proportions of one or both. It is my 
impression that opf^the v*iole they received more than their share of both 
the best and the vorst— with the exception of Mann, the gifted and talented 
school, vMch clearly had more than its share of the best and less than 
its share of the worst because of its selective admission procedures. 

OOMMGN BENEFITS FOR INDIVIDUAL MfiGNET SCHOOLS 

Voluntarism 

The staffs of air the schools thought that the school benefitted from 
the fact that sane one in each family had chosen the school, had oc^me 
because they wanted to be there. Often the whole family had made the 
ooirmitment^ losioally at least the parent had. Therefore, the family was 
predi3ix)sed to thiiik well of the choice they had made, even if they were 

^initially anxious about it, and they were predisposed to co-operate 
in mald/g the student's experience a success. 

Ttiere was, however, variation among the schools in the degree to v.tiich 
choice was made with alternatives also in mind and with a thorough 
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understandir.g of program v*iich v;as chosen. And there was consequent 
variation in the decree of co-operation resulting. Owens was the most 
distinctive school yet the least well linderstood and it was populated 
by the least alert and planful bO(^ of families. These families were 
sortetimes puzzled by the school's program when they learned what it was. 
Parent orientation as well as s cudent orientation in both formal and 
informal ways was a regular task. 

. The beneficial effects of voluntarism were most visible in the 
children's attitude toward the school and in the parents' willingness 
to sx^jport teachers in their efforts with individual children. Volun- 
tarism became a more mixed blessing in the context of school policy. 
Parents felt freer to criticize school goals and programs and individual 
teachers' activities in a school they had chosen on the basis of an 
announced educational approach~v*iich was, usually, open to differing 
interpretations. ' Magnet schools were also a setting v*iere they knew 
their presence was needed and they were ultimately free to back up their 
demands with the option to exit. 

The Hawthorne Effect 

In one of the earliest organizational stxjdies, Itoethlisberger and 
Dickson (1947) discovered that workers at the Hav^thome Plant of Western 
Electric responded their experiments with lighting with increased output 
under any condition better than bright moonlight. They were frankly 
puzzled, but others explained this anomalous finding with the suggestion 
tfiat the workers migl:it have iitproved their output in response to attention 
fron the researchers and a sense of pride in bexng part of a scientific 
experiment. Sinoe that time, the term Hawthorne Effect h^ referred to 
a pattern in v^ich various social innovations inprove results, at least 
for a v*iile, out of a siirple sense of pride and the excitement of new 
efforts and social attention. 

In Heartland, viiile hurried innovation under a glard o£ publicity 
certainly created probSan&, it also created a Hawthorne effect in the 
magnet schools. Staffs came to have seme feeling of being '^part of a 
great e^q^eriment, a social adventure. Parents and children often shared 
and boosted those feelings. Ordinary people and ordinary groups were 
able, for a v^iile at least, to transcend themselves in levels of effort, 
energy, and imagination as they sought to make the experiment work. 

Freedon from Neighborhood Cliqxjes s 

Especially at the middle school level, the citywide magnet schools 
benefitted signif icantly^fron drawing children from all over the city. 
Children came to the schools from, many neighJDorhoods and many feeder 
schools. 1^ Adams drew from over eighty. All but a few thus came to 
middle school; without re^d^de elementary school cliques. They were . 
free to make new friends out^idetheir old associations and old patterns 
of behavior — and outside toeir neighborhood race. They were the more 
free to do this because ordinarily their school friends did not go hone 
with them. Thus, if they lived in neighborhoods v^ere oo-operation with 
teachers or fraternizing with another race were not ^proved in the 
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adolescent culture, there was no one to tell their peers about their 
deviant behavior at schoor unless they did. The schools thus had a much 
freer hand in forming the social habits of the children than do most 
middle and junior high schools v*iere neighborhood cliques can dicipline 
their morifcers. 

Further,^ the schools v;ere less subject to the effects of the neighbor- 
- * hoods in y*iich they were located than are/most middle or junior high 
schools. One new principal of a desem^^ated neighborhood middle school 
in a white area vdiich vas strongly ^jSrx-black told me that one of his 
most serious problems had come from high school students who liked to 
ooDe over to the middle school and hurl insults or stir vp their younger 
siblings and neighbors to start confrontations. The citywide sdiools 
did not l\ave these problems, to the same degree even if they were located 
in residential neighborhoods, because their studejits were generally not • 
from, the neighborhood and so not acquainted with the older adolescents 
who liked to lounge about. Mams, being located downtcwn, had no 
neighborhood at all to deal with. 

GCMyDN INFLUENCES WITK' MIXED EFFECTS FOR INDIVIDUMi MPGNET SCHOOLS 
Publicity 

I have already suggested the mixed effects of publicity. On the 
one hand, at the beginning it raised both the anxiety and the resentments 
of teachers who found themsely^s e^^^ected to display skill in special 
educational approadies-with little warning and less training, e>5)erience, 
or appropriate materials. On the other hand, the enormo\as, publicity and 
the flatteru^gs^tatements fnade .about the magnet schools, alc^g with the 
eagerness and hb^h expectations of parents and children, offered a conpli- 
nient to the staffs and a stimulus for them to transcend thonselves as 
they attenpted to put together a program while on center stage. 

In a sense the prefabricated reputation for excellence whiqh the 
system as a vtole manufactured for the magnetp gave thou a little cushion 
of capital in the form of positive public opilaiOn *;^.tiich tliey could use 
v^le they scrambled to create the reality vdirdi had supposedly existed 
from the beginning. In this way the initially inflated claims were self- 
fulfilling prophecies. Itds quite possible that'tl^e supejrijitendent 
gambled on just sucn a process occuring in maJy^ng the claims ihe did.* Though 
they raised staffs' anxieties, they provldedb both breathing room and a 
stimulus for them to reach the portrait already painted of them. ' 

Parents ' Bole ^ ' 

Parental pov/er was particnalarly increased in the earliest days of 
the magnet program and for each school in its own early days until a 
steady desegregated constiti:jency was established. This parental power 
had mixed effects for the sdiool. It could constitute a problem as 
parents were sometimes overbearing in making demands on individual tea- 
chers, as well as on principals, in ways that angered the teachers and 
alienated then from parents in general. It could also be a problem as 
parental ccnplaints to tlie central administration ' and board often brought 
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pressiare from above vdiidi staff in the school found unreasonable. 



On the other hand, par^ts v*io becaine attac±ied to the sc±icol could 
beooanne fonnidable allies in representing its interesj^s before the central ' • 
office and the boeird. Some old time administrators aild outside commen-. > 
tator$ such as merrbers of the school of education at the local branch - • . 
of 'the state university . told me that Heartland had always been a system 
very open to parental influence. It also had loiig been a system. v\*iere - ''^{ 
the board v^^s relatively . powerful vis~a--vis the. central administration.* 
Pcirents exercised sane indirect power through the board. Still, the 
magnet school plan increased their power. This was especially true v^en 
they were organized into groups and even more so where the groups included 
persons with potential coimrunity influence axvong their number. 

At Adams and Owens the parents operated as a support for the pro- 
grams as they existed, and in the case of Owens for its expansion into 
a high school. At Mann the parents were more divided and there was a 
period when they created serioios tension in the school's internal and 
external relationships. 

The Tightening of Bureaucratic Linkages 

So far I have spoken mostly of irrpersonal and sometimes only par- 
tially consciously designed chains of caiose and effect, as the overnight 
creation of magnet schools led to the reality of schools not only filled 
v/ith generally contented children of two or more racial backgrounds but 
also offering educational programs vAiich did in practice more or less 
vdiat they proclaimed on p^^er. 

This effect was acoanplisHed partly by very old-fashioned, very 
direct methods of organizational control. The sijperintendant ordered 
his subordinates in the central office to come up with plans which he 
refined along with the leaders of that group. The plans were proposed c>' 
to the board vdiich had authori£y to approve or disapprove tJiem and to 
the court "with had the same authority for the time being. 

Once the plaiis were approved, the superintendent ordered his subor- 
dinates to inplement th^i as swiftly and thoroughly as possible (or even 
more swiftly and thoroughly in some people's eyes.) Tbiey in turn gave 
orders to their subordinates. Principals had had some say about v^iether 
they would take over schools chosen for magnets, but once in t!ie program 
they were subordinates with orders to irrplement what had been advertised. 
Teachers had the choice to stay with their old schools and beccira part of 
a iTiagnet program or to be transferred to neighborhood schools elsewhere. 

Once the plan and the personnel were in place, the formal hierarchy 
of the school system organization came cilive as it rarely does in more 
ordinary times. The order had gone do^vn from the top that magnet pro- 
grams would be iitplcmented and that students VTOuld be encouraged to attend 
according to qiXDtas for race. Every subordinate along tlie foruRl line 
found it his or her duty to accept tiiis policy, act in its interests, and 
exert tight control over his or her subordinates to do the same. Conse- 
quently principals, v/ere far more tightly controlled by their supervisors 
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than ordinarily* They were also far more dependent upon them, as these 
sijperviscrs had to argue for v^atever' resources were seen to be needed • 
or promised but not in practice forthcoming. And principals in turn had 
to exert far tighter and more perenptory supervision over their teachers 
than in ordinary tiires to see that they taught according to the canons 
of the special approach and that they did not offend students and 
parents. 

This tight bureaucratic control benefitted the schools in some ways 
as they sought to develop their distinctive alternative forms of educa- 
tion. Administrative supervisors might direct principals more closely 
than before, but theyj^re also dependent upon the principals' success 
for their own. Prin^pa3-S. thus had seme oarplementary power in asking 
for things that they needed. 'And principals had some backing both for- 
mally and in teachers' perceptions in issuing more perenptory orders than 
Jhey normally would. Teachers could see that this was a time when the 
system as a v^iole would dennand unusxaally uniform compliance. At least 
the appearance of co-operation with the specialty was required. 

But this tight bureaucratic control also had its costs. Such tight 
control is not \jsyal in schools. Analysts have repeatedly commented on 
the structural looseness of schools and school systems as Bidwell (1^965) 
called it. Others after him have called attention to this phencmenon 
in various facets including both the linkage bet^^een school and school 
system (Burlingame, 1981; Meyer and Rowan, 1978) and that between princi- 
pal and classroom teacher (Dreeben, 1973; Lortie, 1975). The more 
recently fashionable term for the phencmenon is loose coupling (Weick, 
1976; Cbrwin, 1981) . --'J 

The infonral looseness between formally tightly linked hierarchical 
levels reflects organizational needs discussed in the next chapter. It 
is important here only that teachers in their classrooms and principals 
in their schools corns to ejcpect a certain level of autonomy as their 
right, vdiether or not it is ' sanctioned by the formal structure and regiiLa- 
tions of the organization. When that autonomy is suddenly taken away, 
they are likely to question the legitimacy of the acts of the superordinate 
who is issuing the orders, no matter how formally correct those orders may 
be. Thus the principals were ambivalent about the directives they received 
from above; (This ambivalence varied a good deal with their own level 
and kind of involvement with the definition and the adoption of the 
special educational approach for their school.) Even more inportant, 
the teachersv resented the principals' heightened assuirption of a direc- 
tive role in "enforcing" the practice of the specialty — though once again 
their own i^elationship to the specialty, made a difference. 

The tightening and enlivening of bureaucratic linkages both expedited 
the adoption and irtplementation of the special programs and generated 
resentments and resistance. Such resentment undercut both the irtplemen- 
tation of the special educational approaches and the spirit of co-opera- 
tion and effort more generally within the schools. 
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SOME IKXsflES IN THE EFFECTS OF MACaSIET STATUS ON INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 

The Cbnscxyaences of Distinctiveness 

The magnet schools were intended to be distinctive. The rhetoric 
advertising them spoke of their variety of educational approaches 
designed to meet the varied needs of children, or, stated less explicitly, 
y the varied desires of their parents. Plowever, to the degree that the 
■ schools v;ere really distinctive they departed from the conventional wis- 
dcxa and the tried and true ways of education. ^ They, risked becoming "far 
out". Among the three middle schools in this study, Jesse Owens did the 
most thorough job of iirplementing the specialty it proclaimed. ■ And 
that special approach was the most distinctive to begin with. As a 
consequence Jesse Owens was held in the least favor and regard by the 
curriculum supervisors and other administrative personnel with whom I 
talked at the central office. One, later asking nSt to be identified, 
unguardedly called it flaky — with considerable enphasis. 

The high school magnets differed from the elementary and middle 
school ones in not changing the style of teadiing or learning or the^ 
organization of time, space, and social roles, but rather siirply adding 
a different vocationally oriented program to each comprehensive high 
scliool prc^ralm. Those central office administrators with general res- 
ponsibilities to whcan I talked were much quicker 'to speak of the high 
school programs, and to do so with approval, than of either the elemen- 
tary school or the middle school ones.^^ 

A school vAiich could draw parents and please them and a school which 
demanded little attention and questioned few assunptions of administrators 
was a good magnet school according to the feelings which were expressed . 
by these administrators around the borders of their interviews. Formally, 
a school which practiced whatever it proclairred and met the guidelines 
for desegregation was approved — though as money contracted administrators 
felt justified in making some judgements about "program quality" as well. 
Program quality, as understood by middle level administrators and si:per- 
visors, seemed to be associated with preparation for either academic 
excellence or a vocation and it seemed to include a minimum of "frills". 
Thus, not surprisingly for this solid midwestern blue collar community, 
despite the talk of educational diversity which had sprung up around ^ 
the launching of magnets, the middle aged, middle level higher officials 
of the system in both curriculum and administration still clung to the 
value of a basic traditional education finished with a vocational conpo- 
nent. The schools v*iich went outside those parameters had their political 
work cut out for them within the larger organization itself. 

Dealing with Social and Academic Diversity 

The' magnet schools were established for the purpose of desegregation. 
They therefore by definition had children vhose social backgrounds were 
at least somei-^at diverse by virtue of their different races. Since 
they drev/ citywide they were likely also to have children whose social ' 
class backgrounds differed and whose academic skills varied over a very 
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large range. But the district rhetoric concerning alternative schools 
said very little of their social diversity. And except for federal fmds 
from Title VII designed to help with academic diversity and human ^ 
relations, which were spread among desegregated schools of all kinds, 
the district did little to assist the schools in adjusting to this 
diversity or in making an educatioiial asset out of it. Thus the schools 
were left to the resources of the building staff or active parents to 
define the place o f racial, s ocial , and acadendc diversity in the school 
and their philosophy and strategy for dealing with it. 7 

Because the court was alert to the possibility of internal rese- 
gregation thixnagh academic tracking, the schools were limited in their 
response by an understanding that such internal tracking was inappropriate, 
at lecist if it had racially segregative effects. Thus, the sdK)ols 
had to deal with social and especially academic diversity not only at 
the school level but in every classjpoan. Their attituctes toward this 
diversity and the academic structures with v^ich they responded to it 
foirned major oorponents of the students' experience of school life. But 
crucial as this issue was to the character of each school as experienced 
by students, it was given little formal notice except where individual 
schools diose to highlight it. Even there it remained a separate issue 
from the implementation of the alternative program, even though it v/as 
ooequcil in shaping every one's experience of tlie school. Desegregation 
might be the reason to found alternative schools and the measure of 
their success, but integration was a topic given minimal public discussion. 

The Differential Attractiveness of Various Magnet Programs 

I have already suggested that the magnets had to be designed so 
that each one separately and all as a group would attract as v;ide a 
range of parents as possible in order that both black and vdiite parents 
be attracted to each and that both community leaders and the larger rank 
and file of the city would be drawn to attend the magnet prograixB overall. 
However, individual schools began to attract clienteles vdiich leaned in 
one direction or another in terms of social class. 

Once a sdiool began to develop an identity as attracting a certain 
social class, that identity began to be self-fulfilling. Upper middle 
class parents sought programs v^ere they thought there vvould be many 
children of like kind. Many ambitious blue collar families joined them. 
Other schools were left to families either unaware of or -indifferent to 
the attractions of high status peers. The schools with the xjpper middle' 
class followings were generally those with the longest waiting lists. This 
pattern w^is ootpounded v/ith the presence of a gifted and talented elemen- 
tary and middle school v^ich presented a pull for ambitious families in 
the nere title and in the promise of diligent and able peers vdiatever their 
social class or race. 

There tended to be a sno^toalling effect in^ the benefits such schools 
v;ith higher status clienteles accrued. Not only did they attract larger 
nurcibers of applicants, but they attracted articulate parents and parents 
with established oonmunity influence. These parents were then able 



direc±ly and indirectly to further thfe cause of these schools. Other 
schools v/ere left, at least oonparatively, at a disadvantage if they^ 
did not have such students and parents. There .thus developed soirething 
of an informal status hierarchy among the magnet schools themselves. 

Jealousies resulting from this hierardiy were heightened by the 
interdependence of recruiting for the schools at a given age level. 
jThere_was_,a. Jimlted -pool of academical ly able chi Idren , - of- children of - 
oommianity leaders, and of children of well educated parents. If a 
large nunfcer of children from that pool went to any one school, then the 
others were relatively deprived. The principctls of the other middle 
schools argued that they lost many of their potential academic leaders 
among the students to the gifted and tedented program. The principal of 
the high school for the college bound spoke at length in a lunch time 
conversation of oonpetition among the high schools for good students and 
his hopes to attract- as many for the Mann high school program as was 
humanly possible. 

Enrolling highly skilled children and high status parents was not 
always an unmitigated blessing for the schools, however. " Teachers at 
Adams seamed sonevrfiat relieved that the classes follov/ing their first 
(and following the opening of the gifted and talented program) did not 
include the most highly skilled and most self-assured children v^o 
greatly widened the academic range to be dealt with and increased the 
volume of student criticism of daily practice. Teachers and administra- 
tors at Mann also found seme of these children hard to please. Ifieir 
parents oould became virulently critical. 

As I interviewed and talked inf onrally with active parents at all 
three schools I began to notice the presence of two broad types of parents 
One group who were often, but by no ireans alv/ays, working class ccrrpared 
the magnet schools to their children.' s former, sdiools/ saw a significant 
irrproven^ent, and expressed unbounded gratitude and loyalty to the magnet 
sdhool. The other oomnran group was almost always well educated and 
relatively affluent. They compared their children's school to an ideal 
of education which they carried with them, modifying it with time, reading 
and e>?)erience. They were often very enthusiastic about a school at 
first, but then became disillusioned and even bitter v/ithin a fairly 
short period of time. Often their children had attended tlirec or four 
different schools by the time they were in middle school. 

Same of these common influences uppn the magnet schools will be 
discussed in more detail as the story of each ppirticular school is told. 
But those stories -will be more oonprehensible and their relevance to a 
general picture cleairer with this summary of the 'oomifoncilities in the 
si.tuation of all the magnet schools in the reader's mind. The next chap- 
ter takes up the question of oonmon processes internal to the sdiools' 
operation . 
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Notes 



iThese extras were especially visible in those schools vdiich were 
designed to attract the most educated and most politically and econond- 
cally powerful familti^s in the city. Three elementary schools stood 
out in this way — the Montessori school, the elementary performing arts 
specialty, and the elementary school for the gifted and talented. But 
especially at first, there were visible amenities and close attention 
to parental requests in all magnet schools. 

2a meanber of the comniittee on the faculty of the local branch of 
the state university surveyed the group and oonpared their demDgraphic 
characteristic. 1X) local census figures and their attitudes to newspaper 
surveys of . the total city. A proper citation to this study would - 
iden'^fy the city. 

\here was the most trouble in the 1979-1980 school year because 
that was the year of transition from junior high schools serving the 
seventh through ninth grades to middle schools designed for the sixth 
through eighth grade. Several high schools were extrerrely crowded with 
the addition of an extra grade and all had to cope with student bodies 
v^ich were 'at least half n^, since all ninth and tenth graders were 
newcomers. Students were unacquainted with each other or with the 
adults in the school and with the school's ways. And there was a good 
deal of confusion in scheduling and logistics. Thus tensions were able 
to grow more easily than in more stable and less crowded conditions. 

spent a week in one of the outlying vdiite junior high schools 
for ca[iparison ' s sake. My explanations of project brought up the 
subject of magnet* schools with the teachers. Several spoke with envy 
and resentment of the magnet schools. Several asserted confidently 
such inaccurate facts as "Well of course they all have an aid to help 
every teacher." They thus saw the differences in resources as even 
greater than they were. 

^Janet Schof ield has described similar community reaction against 
a single magnet school located in a black section of another city . The 
building was given many extra touches and a special honors program was 
located there to maka^ it attractive to whites. Blacks from the surrom- 
ding area, many of whose children could not get in, quickly came to resent 
the school. The school board changed its recruitment to a fixed one 
based on black and v\iiite feeder schools, with blacks in the majority. 
Qpjjpfield, forthcoming) . 

happened to spend a half hour to an hour in the outer office in 
Pupil Personnel at the Central Office in mid-August of 1978 just before 
the opening of the third year of desegregation. Though I had not oome 
to observe the workings of that office^ I soon began to notice a pattern 
of transactions at the counter beside me. Black parents were coming 
in, seeking fall placements for their diildren. Whether they were new 
to the oorrmunity, had moved, or had sinply failed to receive notification 
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of fall assignnients I cx>uld not tell- But the clerks behind the 
cxDunter followed the sane routine in each case. They assumed that the 
child would be bused to an outlying white school and then discussed with 
the parent what would be the best comer for the child to catch the bias. 
y7ith patience and oovirtesy thoy searched ooirputerized lists of bus 
pick up points near the chilr ' s hone and studied maps to see vdiether 
the child would be required L- r:rbss a major street to reach them. If the 
p^nrf^nt h.irl any hp^itations abcat theiV firs^ su they would look _^ 

for an alternative. They named the schools these particular picJTi?) 
points would lead the child to and might give an addres§ or the general 
location of the school. But there was no discussion initiated by 
either parents or clerks of the nature of the school which these pick 
up points v;ould designate. This process of choice was far removed from 
the high considerations of matching the educational style of student 
and scliool on vdiich the si?3erintendent sold the plan of voluntary dese- 
gregation. In 1981, v^en I asked a high administration official about 
this scene, he said that irost black attendance area schools were full 
in August; so black parents would have to choose a school out of the 
neighborhood. He argued also that early attercpts to have counselors and 
clerks discuss available schools with parents were met with single-rainded 
parental interest in ho; children would get there. vSo clerks were 
instructed to "go with the flow" and address transportation issues. 

"'There are tvx> -\iniversities in Heartland, a private one with a 
strong reputation in the region and some reputation beyond it and a^ 
branch of the state university. There are also several private religioxasly 
cif filiated colleges. Faculty of these institutions, especially the 
state imiversity, have been prominent supporters and advisors in the 
desegregation process. 

^Another smaller city followed what one of its administrators called 
the Fat Cat-Little Cat theory in setting vp a series of magnet schools. 
This theory held that if magnets could be designed to draw the prosperoios 
and camrunity leaders, then ordinary working people would follow their 
lead and enroll as well. E^erience bore out the theory in that instance. 
(Alex Sergienko, Private CoiTmunication) . 

^One central office administrator conplained that a single phone 
call oould cause a policy to be writteJi or changed, and one school level 
administrator comnented that .jji some things a well placed parental phone 
call could get resources denied through repeated formal requests from 
school administrators. 

l%iis pressure did not mean that parents automatically got their 
way over every issue. Sanetiines parents' desires were ignored^-most 
spectacularly in this study in the midnight move of the gifted and 
t^ented program, from Atlantic to Mann, described in more detail in 
Chapter Six. But that decision cost the system dearly, in lost influence 
and in time silent on conflict with angry parents. 
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•'■^f tKe three study schools Mann was a partial exception , since 
half its children cane from Peach Street Elementary School for the 
Gifted and Talented. But Peach Street was itself Citywide and desegre-- 
gated. Owens drew a smaller proportion of its students from twD elemen- 
tary open education schools , but they too were desegregated. 

- In fact the board did not approve the plan for the first year. 
The, administration^ proposed-it- and -the -court- then -iir{)osed"it — over-the - 
8-7 vote of a board vdiich did not want to desegregate at all pending 
^peal. ' 

•'■^hose elementary schools that were mentioned were also likely to 
be ones that added some kind of subject matter enphasis to a regular 
school program rather than those that altered traditional instruction. 
Middle schools were almost never mentioned unless I raised them as the 
age in vAiich I was most interested. 
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Chapter Ihree 

CcninDn Organizaticnal Processes in the Development 
of the Schools' Qiarac±er 



It is only recently that schools have received more than passing 
attention fron organizational theorists, Bie current attention ocines 

xiDstly ^ran thedrists interested la- the irrationality of organiiz atiqiis • 

Bi^ have lased educational organizations as enpirical settings in v*iich 
to develop such organizaticnal concepts as "garbage can decision making" 
(Cohen, March and Olsen, 1972; March and Olsen, 1976) or loose ooijpling 
(March and Olsen, 1976r vteic3c, 1976) • These theorists are part of a 
broader attack upon the doninant paradigm of organizations as fully 
rational social arranganents (Benson, 1977) • 

It is no accident that theorists in the rational traditicai have 
ignored schcx)ls or that those attacking that tradition have chosen them 
as a prine example. Sociologists of education have long been aware of 
the insufficiency of a rational or bureaucratic xtodel as an accurate 
portrayal of schools' functioning. Waller ([1932] 1965) called such 
a itodel into question in the early 1930s as he studied the outwardly 
hierarchical and rigid schools of sit^U town America^ in that day. 

Since Waller's time analysts of schools with some sophistication in 
organizational theory have pointed out that the fundamental organiza- 
tional characteristics of schools do not lend thanseTves to rational 
patterns of activily or co-ordination. Thus vhile schools are goal 
orientedr they inust seek a variety of vaguely defined and conflicting 
goals (Oorwin, 1974a) . Ihey have neither a clearly effective technology 
nor standardized material vath which to work (Dre^Den, 1973; Jackson, 
1969) . Consistent with patterns in other such organizations (Lipslq^, 
1980? Perrow 1967?. Wbodward, 1965) , schools therefore grant a great 
deal of autoncKy to the actual worker v*d inuf ;t itake decisions on the 
spot (Lortie, 1975) . Recent studies suggest that school district organi- 
zations grant the sane kind of infernal auboncny to individual schools 
v*iidi must cope with variable kinds of students and parents ^ (Deal and 
Oelottir 1980? Meyer and Bowan, 1978) . This autonoty is de facto, not 
de jurer however. Formally the teacher and the principal each remain 
Biieaucratic subordinates following orders f roro above as they xjse known 
methods to read^ agreed \qpon goals. 

Theoretical literature in the stud/ of organizations is beginning to 
acknnwledge that vhat have s^apeared to be special characteristics of 
sdKX)ls (or of social agencies vhich process people) are in fact more 
widely spread. The goals and technology of even straightforward manu- 
facturing organizations are appearing to be more problenatic than the 
rational nodel allows — as are the hierarchical relations of authority. 
Much of this thoxj^t has roots vhich ertend bacdc a good wsy in the broader 
stucSy of organizations. Gouldner wrote of the oonpetition between 
rational and natural systans itodels of organization in 1959. Themes 
vhich are now being taken tgp by theorists interested in general organi- 
zational irodels have been noted in the literature of case studies and in 
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a minor stream of theorei^ical discourse for a long time. 

SOME MDEELS OF O^MIZMTOJJS / 

Nonetheless there is now a wore systematic and widespread interest 
than earlier in the ^aracteristics and processes of organizations yftiich 
fifother mDdels th^ the rational bureaucratic one. Several authors 
have attenpted to express the converging observations^ and analysis in 
the fbrtn of conpetirig^rrade^^^^ " 
looked at the handling of the Cuban missile crisis through the I'ense of 
alternative organizational models.. Richard Elmore (1978) has developed ' 
a different set of alternative models of organizational functioning as 
they are losed in discussions of social agencies in particulaj^. In the 
context of schools Ronald Oorv/in (1974b) contrasted the broad rational 
and natural systems models and William Firestone (1980) has attenpted five 
models of a more descriptive or metaphorical sort. I will take elements 
frail five implicit models of organizational structure and process as I 
analyze the three magnet schools described in the next chapters. 

The first of these models is the rational bixreaucratic mod^ir This 
model inplies the setting of policy only at the top. A clear joivision 
of labor and tmambiguous hierarchy of authority allow divisioi^of tcisks 
with control frcm above. Organizations are tools in the hands of their 
masters. They are rationally designed to acccnplish overall goals. The 
efforts of members are co-ordinated through planning at the top, direc- 
tions given down the hierarchy, and obedience at each step down the line. 
This obedience is based on the societal legitimacy of the org^ization as 
a v^ole and a belief in the legitimacy of the rules and hierarchy v/ithin 
the. organization. In retiam for job security and a career line, the 
subordinate, agrees to direct his own behavior in accord with tlie direc- 
tives of those above him. Those persons with higher office are presumed 
to bear responsibility for their ov;n errors in interpreting the policies 
as they give directives to these subordinates. Since it is the policies 
determined at the top vAiich the organization i^ designed to enact, sulx)r- 
dinates have discretion only in determining how particular cases fit 
into the definitions of situations supplied in the organization's elabo- 
rate rules for action . and their superiors' specifications of them 
(Weber, 1958) . 

This model came to life in the magnet schools more, than it is likely 
to under ordinary circumstances. The central administration was constrained 
by the court and then by the watching media and public to make significant 
changes in the school system. To do so, it exerted its formal authority 
over the schools far more actively than ilsual. It transfontEd a number 
of schools into magnets by fiat fran above and placed new principals in 
them to ckrry out the new mandate. And it supervised the magnets more 
closely than schools aie usually supervised. (Neighborhood desegregated 
schools were also more closely monitored. Where there was any sign of 
overt racial difficulty, a special support team was sent in.) In 
response to this pressure from above principals also acted more as bureau- 
cratic superordinates thcin many ordinarily would. They gave frequent 
definitive oontnand^ to their faculties. 
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Therefore, one of^ny si±)Stantive arguments' on the basis of the 
research is that there^ is increase in the ixse of bureaucratic processes 
under external constraints which require rapid change. But it is 
inportant in nore ordinary times that the bureaucratic apparatus vdiich 
often appears to be mostly a formality can be activated at any tiine if 
there is reason. 

The otheife, three itodels are all in various ways cast in contrast to 
a raHonallDr?bureaucxa^^ model. The second mDdel which I will use is 
one v*iich usually is used in organizations staffed by professionals or 
skilleaNcraftsmen. These workers — with doctors as the ultimate pro- 
totYpe--k^ make 'decisions on a case by case basis in their vx^rk and 
so they claim a gccd deal of autonony, and in many cases a good deal of 
power to shape the rest of the organization as well. However, claims 
by workers imrtBdiately involved to understand the requirements of the 
productive work of an organization and to need the autonony to make 
^Jecisi jns ' concerning it are not unocmmon even in industry. 

' In schools tlie ability of teachers to claim autonony in the class- 
room and to control various aspects of the total school has been debated 
by analysts (e.g. Lortie, 1975; ^Oorv;in, 1970, 1981). It has been 
contested by practitioners in very concrete forms as teachers work out 
their relationships v/ith principals and higher administrators in schools 
and school districts. It is in no way my intent to settle this debate 
either analytically or normatively. But at every school studied there 
was tension between the principals' claiirs to exert hierarchical 
authority and the teachers' claims to professional autonomy and discre- 
tion. Ihe formal bureaucratic structiore came in conflict with* institu- 
tionalized traditions of teacher autonony. The limits to each and the 
^boundaries between them were^unclecir in the district as a whole, as in 
I the wider eecupation. They were also unclear in every school, and tliey 
|w£e variable bett-zeen schools. The tension v.hi.ch arose fron conflicting 
I claims often was as inrportant in the life of the school as the practice 
I of either mouel. 

[ A third model does not see organizations as goal oriented organic 
'"^titles where disagreements concern who is best qualified to direct 
activities in the organization's interests. Rather it sees organizations 
as collections of individuals striving to meet their individual ends 
throi:gh use of organizational facilities. Interaction is seen as poli- 
tical. Bargaining rather than command and obedience or principled dis- 
cassion of the needs of the task is considered the dominant mode of 
interaction. (See for exaitple Bacharach and Lawler, 1980; Lindblon, 
1965; March and Olsen, 1976) . While this model taken to its logical 
extreirc ignores very real oonponents of goal and task oriented behavior 
and of the unquestioned exercise of authority in organizations — as some 
of its proponents readily admit (March and Olsen, 1976) —it does point to 
an aspect of organizational life which has been more neglected tlian most 
imtil the last decade. In all of the schools tliere were teachers v*iose 
personal ends took on organizational significance as they attenpted to 
build a power base primarily for personal aggrandizement from which they 
could then affect the practice of tlie organization. 
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Dealing J^ess with the b^avior of individuals and inore with that of * 
organizational units, but still counterposed to a bureaucratic nodel, 
is the model of organizatioris as loosely coupled systems (March and Olsen, 
1976; ^feyer and Rov^, 1978; .Weick, 1^76). Here organizations are seen 
as made up of semi-independeftt units, jx)nnected more by symbolic language 
than by tight bonds of svperordination and si;5)ervision. As I have already 
suggested, such loose oo\5>ling in school systenns is a de facto relation- 
ship, not a de jure' one, and thus si±)ject to change without notice if 
formally siperordinate units are pressured by the environment to make 
changesL In Heartland the introduction of magnet schools tightened coipling 
all down the line from district to school and from tol^l school to class- 
rocm. But this tightening met with resistance both within the individual 
schools j and in the system as a vdiole. ^ 

Finally, organizations may be viewed as "institutions". Here once 
more the thrust of the model is a distinction froT] the rational model. 
The point of the conception of institution is the infusion of value into 
the mundane activities of the organization so that ' subordinates come 
to obey jcorrmands not siirply because of thdii: formal legitimacy^ but , 
because ithey share the purposes of ^ the organization as their own and seek 
to further its welfare out^of their ovm, desire (Selznick,"1957(i;. It 
is impoiftant in this model of course that there be consensus in the 
organization on the states vfhidh constitute the welfare of the organiza- 
tion and the general kinds of ''actions v*iich will further it. This becomes 
very in^rtanfi where organizations seek to innovate. The institutionaliza- 
tion of ! the innovation, its incorporation into the values and daily 
decisions of all workers, can be argued to be crucial to its long term success 
(Lodahl and Mitchell, 1980; Kimberly, 1980). ^ The role of leadership, or 
of formal si^^erordinates, in establishing the institutionalization either 
of an oirganizatlion's constant mission or of an innovation is often 
stressed (Sproull, 1981; Lodahl and Mitchell, 1980; Selznick, 1957). 
This isjsue became iitportant in the internal affairs of the three schools, 
as therie was variation in the institutionaiizati-on of their innovations 
and indeed of the parts of sore of the innovations. 

It is reasqnable to see these models not as oonpetitive portraits of 
the totality of brganizational life, but as pictures taken thraagh diffe- 
rent lenses. Aljl can be usefully erployed to analyze sorre portion of the 
life o;f any organization. Each will give a large measure of insight into 
some particular kinds of organizations or organizations in sorte particular 
sitviation. The ahalysis of the internal life of the three schools which 
follows draws upon each as it attempts co e35)lain the enpirical life of 
the schools. 

THEORETICAL ORIENTM'iasI OF THIS STUDY 

I entered the field with the theoretical assuiiption th§t a purely - 
rational model of organizational functioning would he inadequate to 
explain events in the schools. This assunption led me seek to understand 
and describe vdiat 'A^as actually happening in the schools as my first order 
of business, rathe:, than to ask more simply v^ether the 'formal educational ^ 
inrpvation announced for each school was being inplenented in full, in 
peirl: or not at all. I expected the inplementation, or non-irrplementatJ.on , 
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of the innovation to be imbedded in the total character of the school. 
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Drawing on my own earlier work (Metz, 1978a; 1978b) in traditional 
^^^schools v*iere I found palpably different school cultures .despite care- 
fully matcneu student bodies, I expected to find significant differences 
in schools with formal missions and student bodies as different as those 
of the three study schools. V/hile I was in the field some other work 
stressing the inportance of distinctiveness arising from sctools' internal 
processes was published (Brookpver et al., 19 79") Bidv;ell and Kasarda, 1980; 
Rutter et al., 1979). ^ 

My analytic task then consists, first, in discovering the distinc- 
tive character of each school and rendering an accurate and evocative 
account of it. Second, it involyes identifying the sources of that 
distinctive character in the internal organizational life of the school 
and the external pressures brought to bear upon tli^fer-iif^. Finally, it 
involves assessing, though in^^ess depth, the effects of each school's 
character on i±s students and the mechanisms tjhrough viiich each exerted 

those effects. c 

i» 

The sources of organizational character v.+iich P was able to uncover, 
were not new to the organizational or educational literature, though 
seme 'have been only lightly touched upon. ^ On -tJie other hand, they have 
not been systematically pulled together before to te seen as a oonstel^ 
lation of interdependent influences whiqh should be systematically studied, 
in aiSsessing the character of a scJhool. 

Consequently, I outline them in this chapter to heighten their 
visibility in the analysis. I believe that self-conscious study > of these 
influences would go far to highlight and to explain differences among 
, traditional schools. For innovative schools, the systematic stu<^ of 
these influences might take us beyond the repeated observation that inno- 
vations of varied'' kinds seem to be irrperf ectly or rarely iirploTiented 
(Beiman and Mcl^ughain, 1976; Baldridge and Deal, 1975; Herriott and Gross, 
1979; Smi.th and Keith, 1971; Sussmann, 1977; Vfoloott, 1977). More self- 
■ conscious attention to them by innovating schools and school districts 
might even affect these dismal outcomes. 

These themes arose partly from itY theoretical predilections, but • 
they arose perhaps more strongly from participants ' statements and from 
the social life I saw^ and the linkages which seemed to emet 'e as I 
reflected upon it. Of ooxirse the causal linkages vs^iich any analyst des- 
cribes arise f ran 'an amalgam of theoretical assurtptions which provide 
'lenses for vision, personal assvinptions and predilections which do the 
same, and those aspects of external eveiits which can be seen after 
filtering through those lenses. .Headers must judge whether those parts 
of the events which are set down here seem consistent v/ith the causal 
statements I make about them. 

IMPORTMT THEMES IN TEiE PX)WdfiTICN OF SaiOOL CHARACTER 

^ . In understanding the ^ influences which shaped the diaracter of each 
school it is inportant to recognize thj^^abiguous character of school ' 
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organization and therefore the inpoirtance of spdialt shared interpreta- 
tions of it. Because educational goals are varied | and often vague, 
participants in every school — principals, teachei?&^^:^xidents and p^ents- 
are left to interpret them for themselves. Similcu:ly> because there is 
little consensus on effective technology and few ways; to assess v*iether 
a teacher's technical efforts have bom fruit in significant student 
learning (Jackson, 1968; Lortie, 1975; McPherson, 1972), participants 
can legitimately differ vath one another over the virtues axid effec- 
tiveness of various organizational arrangesments and t4aching methods. 
The isolation of teachers in classrooms allows the devr.lopiTient of 
separate interpretations of the situation among teachers who find it 
difficult or dlistasteful to move toward consensus or tp discuss sudi 
issues at all. Principals are removed from the social life of teachers 
by their formal role as evaluators and from their practice by the closed 
classroom door which can be opened only londer conditions of coirmand or 
of trust. 

Teachers' and principals ' subjective interpretations of the school's 
goals and of its program and their conceptions of the teachijig techniques 
and personal relationships v/hich will further them are very iirportant in 
shapiji^ the character of the school, unity, factional division, or 
5ion of these subjective interpretations are all possible. 




The iirportance of these subjective 'interpretati.onS^Yi^ shaping action 
in the sdiool suggests that innovation can not be accomplished by adminis- 
trative fiat. An innovation must be institutionalized in this kind of an 
prgclnization if it is not to be ignored. Close supervision may take ^ the 
place of institutionalization for a while, but the organization is too 
>'-physically dispersed for close supervision to be feasible in the long run. 
FidWier, the traditional riorms of semi-professional autonony make close 
siipervision objectionable to teachers and so quite possibly self-defeating 

Facial ty Culture 

, All of the three magnet schools which are described here developed 

•. facalty cultures. Large proportions of the faculty came to share cer- 
tain assurrptions about the nature of children, about the appropriate 
character of the educational program in that schiool, and about their own 
relationship to the principal and the larger district. Particular issues 
had greater salience at one schoolr'than another; so that the cultures 
were not easily oortparable in all respects. At all sctools there were 
teachers who stood partially or v^holly outside the faculty culture, 
oblivious to its interpretations or in disagreement v;ith them. None- 
theless at ^^^^fry school the faculty culture had a significant irrpact 
on the faculty's arrangement of the school program, their efforts in 
the classroom, their relationships witl^i studeiits, and their relationships 
with the principal. It had, in other vords e major inpact on school 
character. 

The Principal's Leadership Style 

It is part of the conventional wisdom of school lore that principals 
are of prime inportance in setting the tone of any school . And there is 



a good deal of literature on innovation which indicates that an initial 
"great mari" is an iirportant if not a necessary ingredient in organiza- 
tional innovation (Clark, 1972; Kimberley, 1980; Lodahl and Mitchell, 
1980) . The principal has the chance to speak for and to the school and 
so to < define the premises of both teachers* and students' view of it. 
In an innovative school viiere the innovation is introduced from above, 
principals definjp the innovation for the faculty, create enthiosiasm for 
it and supervise its iirplerri^tation. In this way their potential role 
in"- defining the character of the school is even stronger than usual. 
But principals' power to create subjective definitions is limited. Espe- 
cially vdiere a new principal faces an established faculty, the paver of 
their collective definitions of reality in the school may well be stronger 
than that of any interpretation and p(^rsuasion he or she can muster. 
Thus principals struggle to set the premises for faculty cultui^e, but 
they may find the premises for their avn role set by tiiat culture. Of 
course over the years there is likely to be a good deal of mutual influence, 
though it may lead to greater polarization rather than greater agreement. 

The History of the School 

Neitlier teachers nor principals develop tlieir subjective conceptions 
of vvhat schools are and shoiold be in a vacum. Their experiences also 
influence these conceptions. Thus it was iirportant at each school to 
know what ei^eriences the staff had shared both before and after the 
sdiool's becoming a magnet. The junctiare of tiie school's history' at 
which principals entered was important to the influence they could exert 
cmd to the faculty 's response to them. It v/as also iiiportant to the • 
pressures principals experienced from outside ttie scliool which had a 
major effect on ine way they played tlieir role and therefore on the 
teachers' (and students') perceptions of their personality. 

Because these schools were magnet sdiools, all of their histories 
included the dramatic event of their transformation to a magnet school. 
Sane had other dramatic events in their histories. These events shaped 
the way persons within the schools understood the natur.e of tlieir parti- 
cular magnet program, the sdibol's relationship to the voider system, and 
its relationship with parents and diildren. The effects of key events 
thus lingered long after they were over. 

The Internal Politics of the School 

While I present the variety of definiti^ons of proper goals and stra- 
tegies in the school primarily as differences in good faith efforts to 
interpret its mission, and I consider the coirmon perspectives . and assunp-, 
tions which grew up primarily as cultural developn^t, a cortplementary 
approach is also needed. In each school and especially in two there were 
restless teachers with ambitions and witli grievances against the principal. 
Ilney set out to mobilize support for their o^;n point of view and against 
the principal's point of view. In so doing they drev; upon all the issues 
of disagreement over the mission of the school. They questioned the 
appropriateness of various administrative edicts and practices, often 
drawing on varied understandings of the school's mission to do so. But / 
their actions are better interpreted witih a model which sees the organi- / 
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was cx)nceptualized by staff and active parents at the scdiool, and how 
it vas put into daily practice. 

f 

ScH^diolingy Logistics ^ and Classroom Activity Structure 



While I have emphasized the role of siiDjective mderstandings yjp to 
this point, v*ien one looks at the programs as put into practice a shift 
is necessary. Evexy school makes decisions on the use of time and space 
in the daily life of students and staff. Ihese decisioiis are fateful, . 
wtiether or not they have the effects v*iich were planned for them, indeed 
whether or not the staff gave any thought to effects from their use. One 
of the findings v;hich arose most strongly from the data in this study was 
the effects of the scheduling and logistics of the school as a v/hole and 
the effects of the pattern of activities in classrooms vpon the character 
of the school and the ej5:)erience of the diildren. The effects were iri 
soTve cases planned and in some cases apparently not only unplcinned but 
unrecognized. Thus these objective prjactices had effects which existed 
aside from social interpretations and fLntentions. 

Policies determining the character and distribution of academic 
rev/ards blended with the activity structures in classrooris to have a pro- 
found effect on the character of tlie school from the children's point of 
view. 



The Effect of School Cha:r:acter on the Students 

Most of iry analysis is concerned with establishing the character of 
each school and seeking its sources. I will also discuss more briefly 
the effects of each school's distinctive diaracter i^n its students. 
Though the student bodies were not closely similar at entrance, it is 
possible to say that scsme strikingly visible elements in student culture 
were developed in response to the character of the schools. Some beliaviors 
among the students ran counter to what one vould expect on tlie basi.s of 
the students recruited, but were consistent with the school's diaracter 
or could be explained as a reaction against it. 

To explore this topic in its full depth vpuld have required the expen- 
diture of more time with students and the gathering of more data from 
theiTi tlian was possible given the primary focus of the study upon the 
actions of the adults. Nonetheless, v*iat data are available are interesting 
and suggest some hypotheses; about tlie effects of school character and of 
specific school practices upon student bodies. 

Plan of the Follor/ing Chapi:ers 

I have presented the isources of school character here in an ordex 
reflecting their analytic proximity to the developrent of school diaracter. 
But as I describe each school I v/ill present them ixi an order whn.ch 
reflects their terrporjal entrance into the life of the school. Tlius I 
will give an account of thie history of the sdiool, of the initiatives for 
founding a magnet program, and of tlie rearXcuigGment of traditional school 
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goals, technology and structure expected and actually acoorrplished in 
that program first. Then there will be a context within which to des- 
cribe the faculty culture, the principal's role, and the way in which 
the student body sh^ed the school, either passively by its characteris- 
tics, academic achievements, and initicil actions or more actively by its 
responses to experiences in the school. Tb the extent the data allow, 
I will discuss the effects pf the school upon** students* relationships 
with teachers and with one another, upon interracial contacts, and upon 
academic achievement. In a "separate chapter I will contrast the effects 
of the three sdiools upon their students. 
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Chapter Four 



Adams Avenue School (Individually Guided Education) * 
THE POUNDING OF IHE SCHOOL 

Adams Avenije School was opened as a magnet school offering Individually 
Guided Education to a desegregated body of volunteers from throughout the 
city in, the fall of 1976, the first fall of desegregation. The school nain- 
tained the staff vAio had been woricing in the bviilding for the last four 
years, since 1972, vAiile the school was named "Williams Annex". It had 
served a student bo<^ of seventh graders for v^m there was no rocsn at 
Williams Jiffiior High School, a sdiool serving the poorest section of Heart- 
land 's central city. 

Williams Annex had been organized according to a multi-unit principle. 
Ihe school was divided, into three "units", groips of approximately 120 students 
\Aio shared a cuiito n set of teachers for their academic subjects. These 
teachers also shared the students and had some time set aside for team planning 
of curriculum and co-ordination of treatment of students. 

Ihe school building was an old elementary b\ailding built before 1900. 
It was located right on the edge of Heartland's dovntcwn area, minutes walJc 
frcm the central library and five minutes from a museum with displays on 
natural science Ikd social studies well designed for secondary stxadents. It 
was also located on several city bus routes leading to all. parts of the city. 
The central office therefore selected the bxailding as a site for a magnet 
in part because of its location. Williams Annex's reputation as a relactively 
orderly and effective school vhich was trying sane innovative ideas also 
helped. Mrs. Michaels, the Administrator in CSiarge of Williams Annex under 
the Williams principal was approached by the central office in the sunroer of 
1976 and told the school had been selected as a magnet. She was asked vdaether 
there' were a particular educational ^proach she would like to try in that 
location. Since Individually Guided Education (IGE) includes the kind of 
multi-ianit ^proach the school was already practicing and since she was 
already familiar with it, she suggested that ^proach. Ihe founding of the 
school was thus in part at the initiative of the central office and in part 
at the initiative of Mrs. Michaels v4io was made principal of the new school. 

The teachers were informed in August, a month before school opened, that 
they had a choice of joining the citywide pool of transferring teachers or of 
returning to the Williams Annex building in its new incarnation as Adams Avenue 
IGE School. The overwhelming majority stayed in the building and became part 
of the new program. 

Many of the teachers had never heard of IGE before that time. Their 
training consisted of a week-long workshop at the end of August v*iich they 
shared with the staffs of several elementary schools, toward v*iam the directors 



*This chapter is a revision of a paper given under the title "Questioning 
the Centipede: Sources of Climate in a Magnet School" at the annual neeting of 
the American Educational Research Association in Boston, /^ril 1980. 
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addressed most o f their mterial> Because they had been an all seventh grade 
iSchcxDl, tireyTieeaed the most basic materials tor the sixth and eightli grade, 
naich of vdiich did not arrive until well into the fall. They thus opened 
school with inadequate preparation for even the age groupings they were given 
and with little idea of the distinctive approach they w^e supposedly offering.. 

As Heartland won large shares of federal funds, the, central administration 
did funnel these to Adams Avenue along with other magnets; so that in the second 
year Adams's teadiers were able to use released time to educate themselves in 
IGE and to develop a distinctive curriculum. Additional funds made it possi- 
ble for them to order special materials keyed to that curriculum. 

STUDEMT PECHJITMEOT 

At the time of the study, spring 1979, Adams Avenue was finishing its 
third year as a magnet school. It enrolled 328 students of whom 48 percent 
v;ere vdiite, 44 percent were black, and 8 percent were "other", mostly Hispanic 
and Native American. ^ The school received money from Title I, designated to 
help schools with lai^ge proportions of poor students, since 34 percent of its 
students met the guidelines for eligibility. During 1978-1979, 59 percent of 
the lunches served were to students eligible for free lunch. The stxident 
body was thus weighted more heavily at the lower end of the economic scale. 
This fact was evident in the appearance and the English usage of the student 
body. Teachers in discussing the needs of individual students made casual 
and frequent reference to such problems as the desertion of a itother, incar- 
ceration of a father, or condemnation of the child by the courts. Ihere thus 
seemed to be a significant nurtiber of students from hard-living families (Howell, 
1973) and children for whom siorvival in their neighborhoods (sore black, some 
white) had required them to acquire considerable street wisdon. Ihere' were, 
however, also many children of settled-living (Howell, 1973) vorking and middle 
class families and some diildren of managerial and professional families whose 
social lives had been quite protected. 

Scores for the class vrfio were seventh graders at the time of the study on 
their fifth grade standardized tests, taken the spring before most entered 
Adams are reported in Tables 4-1 and 4-2. The table also shows citywide 
scores on these tests. Adams's student body closely resertbles the student body 
of the city of Heartland as a vdiole. Both fall noticeably below the national 
distribution on the tests. 
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Table 4-1 



CoTfarison of Adams Avenue and Heartland Citywide Students' Performance 
on Metropolitan Standardized Tests of Reading at the End of 
Grade Five, Spring 1977 



Adams Aveniie Citywide 

90% score at or below national percentile rank of: 80 80 

75% score at or below national percentile rank of: 63 61 

50% score at or below national percentile rank of: 34 33 

25% score at or below national percentile rank of: 14 14 

10% score at or below national percentile rank of: 8 6 

N=125 N=6,081 



Source: Heartland Public Schools Ooirputer Data Files 



Table 4-2 

Corparison of Adams Avenue and Heartland Citywide Students' Performance 
on Metropolitan Standardized Tests of Mathematics at the 
End of Grade Five, 1977 



Adams Avenxie Citywide 



90% sc»re at or below national percentile rank of: 


77 


80 


75% score at or below national percentile rank of: 


62 


■ 58 


50% score at or below national percentile rank of: 


39 


35 


25% score at or below national percentile rank of: 


15 


15 


10% score at or below national percentile rank of: 


7 


6 




N=125 


N=5,982 



Source: Heartland Public Schools Oonputer Data Files 



The teachers and principal believed that sane significant minority ,of 
their students were children of whom other schools had purposely rid themselves. 
They feared that this trend might be growing, but found the niirrber of instances 
at the current time manageable — thou^ some sixth grade teachers had their ^ 
doubts about the current sixth grade class. The school had no programs in 
exceptional education because of its small size, and this fact helped in part 
to counterbalance whatever informal negative selection was at work. , 
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The schcxDl's racial relations were consicterably helped by the presence of 
children of a variety of social class backgrouffids and a variety of achievenent 
levels among both the v*iite and the blacik group. Thus v/hile a smaller pro- 
portion of the vdiite than of the black students were from working and lower 
class backgrounds and a smaller plx^portion had serious academic difficulties ^ 
children from hard-living families and children with low achievement were 
visible in both races. Biere were also strong achievers and children from 
well-educated backgrounds in both racial groups. Ihus differences of race 
and of social diass and of achievement did not separate the children along 
exactly the same lines. 

STUDENTS' KESPC^ISE TO THE SCHX)L 

On the day that Adams Avenxoe opened its dDors as a magnet school^ an 
oddsmaker properly informed about the school's situation and about the charac- 
ter of organizatiohs would have been vinlikely to have placed heavy odds vpon 
the school's success. But^ allowing for sane ambiguity in the term success — 
a point to vAiich I shall return — the school did seem to have become sucoess- 
fiiL in dealing with its students by the spring of 1979. For the mcnientr I 
shall define success in terms of positively toned daily relationships ^ good 
interracial relations^^ and test scores. 

The congenial tone of Adams's daily life was striking to me vAien I 
started fieldwork at the school^ after earlier studies in four desegregated 
schools in two other systems (Metz, -1978a; Metz, 1978b; Metz, 1978c). Teachers 
chatted with students before class about school events ^ activities at home^ 
and the acoarplishments of sports teams. They joked; with them and the students 
replied in kind. Sane of the older ciiildren addressed male teachers by their 
last name alone r as "Hey^ Nemlaha^ what are we going to do today?" in a tone 
which was casual r yet not disrespectful. "Nemlaha" would straightforwardly 
name the day's activity. Teaciiers often used humor ih asking children to 
desist fron minor distractions or to get down to vork. Stxadents were similarly 
enough at ease with both principals to use the open door both maintained to 
tell them of trouble anong their acquaintances before it reached a point v*iich 
would call for formal discipline. 

A number of lanusual practices symbolized a tr\ast and courtesy vAiich 
existed between students and teachers. Nearly every lunchtime students woiiLd 
knocdc at the door of the teadiers' lounge in search of materials or information. 
The teacher would welcome them into the lounge and courteously give vAiat was 
asked. Teachers would give students keys to get materials from locked areas 
without directly svpervising the area. Students were allowed to use school 
basketballs to play after school on the outdoor playgrouirid. The assistant 
principal said in May that not one ball had disappeared throughout the v*iole 
year. Furthermore ^ the students returned them to the office without being 
reminded. 

Negative encounters between peers or between students and teachers did 
occur^ of course^ but in most cases they were quickly resolved. Thus^ teachers 
' sonetijnes lost patience with students in the classroan for persistent inatten- 
tion or distraction. They spoke to them in raised voices fairly frequently r 
but their ooments usually assailed the activity^ not the person. The student 
generally returned to the business at hand for the moment at least and the 
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class continued iiore or less iirAdisturbed. Such conflicts rarely dre w i:pon a 
reservoir of accumulated tension to beoomB dramatic social events for tiie 
class as a vdiole or to signal a bout in a continuing feud between a single - 
student and teacher. 

The positive tone of most relationships was underscored by its absence 
in a few cases. I observed five adults in full blown angry confrontations 
with students on repeated occasions. I will discuss the social locations of 
these five adults below; their departure from the comnon pattern helps us 
to vmderstand its foundations. 

Relations among students of different races were similarly short of per- 
fect, yet noticeably better than in nany schools. Teachers xaniformly described 
children of different races as working together willingly and positively 
within the c assroon. Outside the classroom, some children continued to 
associate across racial lines vdiile others withdrew into knots of their own 
race. 

Of the nineteen students I interviewed — carefully chosen to be as diverse 
a group as possible — all but two claimed to have good friends of a different 
race from themselves. When asked v*iether they would prefer their next school 
to be mainly of their own race or evenly racially mixed, all- but twD preferred 
a racially mixed school. 

The method of participant observation cannot measure achievement as easily 
as it does sdiool atmosphere, but achievement is difficult to measure really 
accurately even with quantitative measures. A rough approximation was possible 
in this stu(^ by corparing the scores on nationally standardized tests 
attained by a cohort of students at the^end of fifth grade before they, entered 
Adams and at the end of the seventh grade after most had had two years of 
experience there. Tables 4-3 and 4-4 report the data. On the reading tests 
the cohort seems to show modest but consistent gains. On the math tests, the 
strongest students gain and the weakest hold their ground, but the middle 
students' performance seems to have slipped. However, thou^ the total number 
of students is sinilar in the two waves of testing, eighteen students were 
not tested in grade five and eleven were not tested in grade seven. Whether 
the missing students were the same persons at both grade levels is unknown. 
If students with different skills were missing at the two grade levels, their 
effect on the total scores at each grade level could account for the observed 
differences in test scores or mask otlier real changes in the cohort.^ 

A cautious but tentative conclusion from these data may be that the 
school seems to allow students to acquire skills at an average rate and perhaps 
to move slightly ahead in reading skills. 
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'teble 4-3 \ 

Cotparison of Adams Avenue Stxadents' Fifth Grade and $eventh Grade 
Perfonranoe on ''Metropolitan Standardized Tests of Reading for 
the Cohort Taking Grade Five Tests in Spring 1977 and 
Grade Seven Tests in Spring 1979 I 



90% score at or belav national percentile rank of: 
75% score at or belcw national percentile rank of: 
50% score at or below national percentile rank of: 
25% jsoore at or below national percentile rank of: 
10% score at or below national percentile rank of: 



Fifth Grade 
80 
63 
34 
14 
8 



N=125 

Source: Heartland Public Schools Corputer Data Files 



Seventh Grade 
84 
65 
40 
18 
9 

N=124 



Table 4-4 

Oonparison of Adams Avenue Students' Fifth Grade and Seventh Grade 
Performance on Metropolitan Standardized Tests of Mathematics 
for the Cohort Taking Grade Five Tests in Spring 1977 and 
Grade Seven Tests in Spring 1979 



Fifth Grade Seventh Grade 



90% 


score 


at or below national percentile rank of: 


77 


84 


75% score at or below national percentile rank of: 


62 


58 


50% 


score 


at or below national percentile rank of: 


39 


33 


25% 


score 


at or below national percentile rank of: 


15 


16 


10% 


score 


at or below national percentile rank of: 


8 


9 








N=125 


N=127 



Source: Heartland Pviblic Schools Computer Data Files 
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THE INNOfVATlON: IGE 



The sources of Mams's distinctive character as a school lay in both its 
fonral, rationally designed features^ and in unplanned and sorretinies unrecog- 
nized practices and behavior. The best place to begin our analysis is with 
the character of its fooial innovation which had both planned and unplanned 
effects. 

The Multi-unit Structure , 

The IGE plan is designed primarily for elerrentary schools (Klausmeier^ 
Quilling, Sorenson, Way & Glasrud, 1971; Klausmeier, Rossmiller, & Sally, 1977h 
It calls for breaking schools down into "units"/ groups of sanevAiat over 100 
students of several ages vSio share a o J imio n group of teachers. In adapting 
to the nore subject centered middle school curriculum, Adams translated this 
pattern so that a groqp of 110 students, except in one case all of the same 
grade, shared a oonitiDn grotp of four teachers of academic siibjects. 

R>r the students this plan had the effect of creating a smaller social 
context than the total school. Each unit was based on its cwn floor of the 
three story structure. Each had its own time schedule for changing classes, 
and each had its own lunch hour and after lunch recreaticn period. Thus, 
except for exdsptional circumstances and the time before and after school, 
children effectively spent their day in a grovp of HO rather than 330. Bie 
younger children saw very little of the older ones. Tliis physical and ten|)oral 
pattern made it possible for the children to ocme to know almost every one 
they were likely to encounter at least by sight. Hie personal character of 
encounters even in the larger spaces of the school made it more difficult for 
one child to victimize another under cover of anonymity. Further the personal 
character of relationships softened interracial tensions; since a person of 
another race whose name and idiosyncracies are kncwn becqtnes less easily per- 
ceived as sinply one of "them". 

The unit organization of the school included an hour a day set aside fbr 
the four teachers of the unit to plan together. Although jeach teacher taught 
his or her special subject to four grox?>s every day, they planned ooniTon 
curricular themes, ocmron special events, and coninon speakers and field trips. 

They spent much of their planning tiine discussing individual children's 
prxSgress, needs, and problems. They developed fairly consistent mles and 
rule enforcement for the unit, and they moved toward oo-ordinated strategies 
for dealing with .individuals vdio were having problems. Their meetings also 
served directly- as a control device over children, as those v*io yielded to 
the tenptation to tease teachers with weak control found themselves answerable 
to stronger and better liked teachers for at least the nore serious of their 
hijinks. 

The camnon planning structure is clearly likely to unify and intensi^ 
the teachers U^proach to the st\adents. It could, however, as easily intensify 
a negative and hostile approach as a positive and oonstnxrtive one. Though eadi 
of Adams's units differed in its style and in the topics raised in unit meetings 
all were more positive than negative in tone and effect. The sources of the 
constructive use of this structural vehicle lay in faculty culture, discussed 
below. 
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Ihe fonnal plan for IGE includes alterations in staffing so that staffs 
are both moire differentiated and more oollegial than in traditional schools. 
Adams develc^^ed few of these patterns in nore than name. The staff remained 
peers and the principal e>tercised unapologetic hierarchical authority. Some 
teachers with prior experience in IGE elementary schools were restless with 
this pattern^ but most were hardly aware that IGE inplied any pattern other 
than the one in practice. * 

Technological Characteristics 

For Adams's staff the heart of lOE lay in classrocm practice. They 
oohsistently defined IGE in terms of two elements. The first was the 
specification of learning objectives together with testing of children's 
level of skill in each before and after it was tavight^ and with careful 
charting of each child's level of acxxxnplishment and progress. The second 
element was the grovping of children according to the aspects of each objective 
on vhicti they needed to'vork. Seme teachers defined IGE in terms of only one 
of the two elements; very few went beyond the pair. {They did not include the 
unit organization in their definition because the former school^ Williams 
Annex^ had been organized in the same way without being lOS.) 

Sane teachers followed the lOE pattern in detail. Hiey found it a 
challenge to their talents and helpful in vorking with a diverse groijp of 
stxadents. Others worked with it in a loose way^ specifying broad objectives 
and doing sane testing and grouping. Yet others paid it only lip service. 
But because the principal made it very clear that she wanted every teacher to 
follow it scnpulously, those vyho did not do so put some effort into main- 
taining an appearance of so doing. Allowing for this variation^ it seems 
fair to say that IC21 trade the teachers as a whole increase their consciousness 
of specific skills to be taught^ and of concrete goals jfor each paj.1: of their 
anniial effort. As a group they probably became better prepared for classes 
and more purposeful in directing children's skill development. This curri- 
cular self-consciousness probably also iirproved their classroon management 
skills and cut down disciplinary distractions. Thus^ despite its mixed 
reception r IGE probably made a direct contribution to academic learning and 
businesslike classroan relationships. 

Technological Arrangements and Ihe Meaning of Academic Perfomance 

But IGE had much more irtportant effects on the school in less direct ways. 
First, with its injunction to test all children's levels of acoorplishment on 
all skills and its assumption that the children of . any given class will peirform 
at scattered levels, it breaks up the concept "sixth grade vork" or "eighth^ 
grade vork" as a reality which should correspond with each student's agenda^ 
Ihus, the teacher can more easily see it as his or her task to challenge th^ 
sixth grader who has mastered the sixth grade curriculum already. Perhaps \ 
more iitportant, it lifts sane of the stigma from both students and teacher, \ 
if pre-;tests show that students need work on the skills inclxaded in the fourth 
grade curriculiati. ' If their post-t6sts indicate that, they haVe made visible \ 
progress since tihe pre-test, even thou^ their skills may still not have \ 
reached .the sixth grade standard, both they and their teacher can nonetheless \ 
see solid evidence of the fruits of their labors together. Progress marked on\ 
their charts gives "official" evidence that students and teacher have been at \ 
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work and that they have attained results. This sense of acxx)irplishnient is 
likely to decrease law*achieving students* desire to ej^tess hostility or 
seek attention throv*^ classroou disrxptions. And it is likely to whet 
their appetites and give them cxjnfidenc6 for itore academic effort. Tteadiers 
in turn, with evidence of having done their job and of having produced 
"results" are more likely to be kindly and helpful than thdiy are to students 
in a traditional classrocm who "can*t keep with sixth grade work." 

Second, Adams adopted a report card, modeled in large part after those 
of other ICE schools, vtiich r'3-enforoed this acceptance of children's varied 
levels of objective acconplishnient. It enphasized effort rather than aoocm- 
plishment by replacing the traditional A, B, C with two grades' for each . 
subject. One indicated the level at which othe student was -working in the 
stibject, v^iile the other indicated his degree of effort. An I indicated 
superior effort and accorrplishment given his level, a G average effort and 
progress, and an E inadequate effort or progress. Thus, at least in theo.y, 
a hardworking sixth grader progressing well with fourth grade skills- migh' 
earn an I, while a lackadaisical sixth grader vAio does not progress far 
despite eighth grade level skills already acquired might receive an E. 

The honor roll was based xxpon the number of a student*s Is, not the level 
of work at which they were earned. This system was intended to provide 
rewards to the industrious but less skilled students and hope to their peers, 
vdiile it constituted a prod to able students teirpted to rest on their laiarels. 
While not all teachers could bring themselves to follow the grading system 
in its logical extremes, the system was official policy. And it did change 
the oonposition of the honor roll to include many children vAiose objective 
acoonplishments would not have earned theni so high an honor. 

Thus, more indirectly than directly, IGE vorked to equalize social 
prestige among Adams's socially, racially, and academically diverge student 
body. Those with low skills still had a chance to earn aicademic legitimacy 
and even academic honors. And their teachers had a chance to feel that they 
were making progress, doing legitimate teaching, even with students vho 
started well behind the average standard for middle school. Every, one •s 
morale was supported as the school attenpted to help many such children move 
forward. 

Activity Structure 

In conbination with the court •s clear inoperative for desegregation, the 
IGE approach was modified in ways vAiich had far reaching yet seemingly 
implanned effects. Officers of the court had stated quite unamiguously that 
the schools were not to be resegregated internally, and Adams •s principal 
took that injunction very seriously. Therefore classroom groipings were 
ccnposed of acadetacally heterogeneous, racially balanced groupings. Gro\5)ing 
on the basis of pre-tests and skills was thus done within the four walls of 
a classroom. Since the student population possessed a wide range of skills, 
and since IGE e^q^cts, and the principal demanded, groi:ping according to skill, 
academic classes were virtually universally broken into small groups. Because 
there was ordinarily only one adult in the roan with the students, it thus 
became necessary for the children to work independently most of the time. It 
was rare to see a teacher talk to a whole class for more than a few minutes. 
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It was even rarer for students to discuss or even answer questiofis except in 
small groups. Even within those groups, the iiost cenTOpn pattern- of activity _ 
was a brief explanation fron the teacher followed by interaction bfetween 
the teacher and individuals ^s the teacher moved arpund assisting, assessing, 
and answering questions. The. rest of the class would be working at tl-ieir 
desks. ^ 

This pattern of activity had two significant effects. First, it allcwed 
-children to nove on and off task without eitlher depending vspan others pr 
bothering others. An industrious child could work right through social inter- 
changes anc.-.g others. And a restless child could doodle, sharpen his pencil 
or chat with his" neighbor without bothering anyone else but that neighbor. 
Thus the distracting activities' v*iich often bring edvicational activity to a 
halt during whole class recitation ooiiLd stop and start in these classrocnis ' 
with minimal effect. v . *■ 

t, - ^ 

Second, and perhaps more inportant; this pattern of activity kept; 
students' skill levels relatively private. Since students wsre virtually 
never called upon to perform before large groups, and rarely^ before small 
ones, those with low skills did not need to suffer public enbarrassnent. , 
Interestingly, teachers did not cement on this aspect, of their classroom 
routine. But the aisistant principal, who worked simultaneously an inner 
city jvnior, high, readily picked up on it when questioned in an interview. 
He vividly d^scriJbed the behavior of children in the other school who arrive 
in his offic^ with relief after creating a classroom diversion serious enou^ 
to make the teacher eject them before their turn to read aloud or work a 
difficult math pitblem at the board. He said he diU^not have such situations 
to deal with at Adams Avenue. 

Bossert (1979) studied the effects of classroom activity structure among-- 
third and fourth grade children. He found classrooms dominated by whole class 
recitation or hy divided, multiple taSk activities also displayed differences 
in both teacher-student and peer relations. The multiple task /classes fostered 
more personal relationships between teachers and students. Students' peer 
•relationships were baseS upon cotmon interests rather than vpon a hierardiy of 
academic skill as in the groups using whole class recitation. If his findings 
can be generalized to older children, it seems that the multiple task structure 
of Adams including its many special and extracuniCTilar activities described 
below may have directly helped to foster the personal and friendly relations of 
students and teachers. It may also have helped children to relate across 
races as well as across levels of ability. f 

Physical grouping of children around tables, rather thai in rows of 
chairs also contributed to interracial interactions. Casual conversaton did 
"dccur in these teacher-assigned groups, and, so long as it was quiet and inter- 
mittent, teachers did not interfere with it. Students thus had a chance to • 
beccxie acquainted across-- racial lines, in required classrocm groupings, ahese 
associations made many ties between members of different racial grbups which 
softened possible division into "us" and "them". Sometimes such ties became 
the starting point for active friendship (of. Schofield and Sagar, 1979) . 

A nunfcer of studies (e.g. Cohen, 1980; ladioola, 1979; Robbins, 1977) 
suggest that these structures may have been able to operate more effectively on 
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enboixraging interracial contact and softening status differences among students, 
because, the school had approximately even distributions of black and vdiite 
students, a faculty v\*iich was well mixed in race (one third black with a black 
ipember of every academic team and a black principal and curriculum oo-ordinator) , 
and a student body in which race, social class, and academic ability did not 
all vary together. 

The privacy of academic performance, the enphasis on effort for academic 
^rewards, and the varied activities of the school also allowed students to see 
one arx>ther and judge one another's performance along a variety of dimensions. 
Such varied contexts for judgment foster less rigid hierarchies of status than 
does single-minded concentration of academic tasks heavily affected by reading 
ability (ODhen, 1980; Rosenholtz and Rosenholtz, 1981; Siirpson, 1981) • Vlhere 
status differences are de-ernphasized int^action takes on a more reciprocal 
quality (Allport, 1954; Cohei>, 1980; Schofield, 1979). 

As^ the curricular structure, aca^temic reward strvicture, and activity struc- 
ture 'Of Adams classes lessened strains on individuals and reduoed tJieir need 
to create classroom disrxption, tJiey also affected tJie character of tJie class- 
roan as a whole. Teachers had few such disnptions to deal witJi; so tJieir 
t±re and energy were freed for academic instruction or personal conversation. 
Fuirther, these helpful activities indicated to students that teachers seriously 
intended to teach, increased students' trust and oo-operativeness, and made 
angry outbursts and teasing sideshovs even less likely. The teachers' disci- 
plinary tasks were thus made even lighter. Thus, definitions of success and 
.the activity structure were key pieces in a self-reinforcing cycle of personally 
positive, task-oriented classroom relationships. 

It is significant that none of the teachers either in informal conversa- 
tion or formal interviews made any reference to tJie effects of tJie activity 
structure they were using. The assistant principal's ocxmients were the only 
ones I' encountered during the whole stxidy, and they were made in response to 

direct question on the matter.-'- Thus, this very inportant pattern seems to 
have been both an unplanned and an unrecognized effect of the formal IGE pattern. 

PHYSICAL IJOCATICN 

Adams's physigal location was almost an accident. With desegregation, 
the building was freed by movement of students out of Williams Junior High. 
Its principal did mention in advertising the school its small size, and its 
easy access to downtavn facilities and to bus transportation. However, because 
the school lacks its own gymnasium and has limited, remodeled facilities for 
special junior high subjects such as home economics and shop, the school board 
has labeled the building unsatisf actx)ry and considered closing it and moving . 
the program every year since the seg^d year of the program's life. 

But tJie building had many advantages which contributed to co-operative 
student behavior and pleasant faculty-student relationships. The small 
building and its elenentary school design ireant an absence of the long dark 
corridors so typical of junior high schools. The halls at Adams were short, 
wide, and lit by natural daylight. They were large enough to allow children 
to change classes without jostling or traffic jams and without the echoing din 
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v*iich tile corridors can quickly create v*ien children are /allowed some release 
in conversation. Those short broad halls and the few rogns of the school 
also provided no place for truants from class to hide, 'me school had very 
little problem with students skipping classes they did not like. There was 
no place to. linger and a great' probability of encounteriiig an adult who knew 
one's identity and approximately where one ought to be./ The small size of 
the building also dictated the small student body. Smalll size generates 
greater intimacy, though it takes more than size to detemine v*iether that 
intimacy will be positively qr negatively toned. I 

PiS important as the i)uij(ding was Adams ' s locati6n in the downtown area 
where no one lives and every/ one visits. It was thijs on racially neutral 
territory v*iere neither >*ii1j/e nor black children cojxLd claim that the other 
group was invading "their" svihool. All the children arrived by bxas; every 
one was leaving home to cone there. This fact doulDtless made interracial 
relations easier. The ladf of neighborhood high s/chool students or high 
sdiool dropouts to provide/ models to v*iich these younger children felt they 
must live tp v*iile at school was also irtpDrtant. 



Because of its oentr;^ location, T^dams also /genuinely drew children frcni 
all over the city; more t^han 80 elementary schools fed it. Most children 
therefore arrived without a dlique of elementary; school friends, usually with- 
out any friends at all. jThey had to irake new friends, and if they sho\iLd 
happen to make them withi sane one of another race, they did not have to answer 
to their neighborhood peer grovp for that fact./ Similarly, if they came from 
neighbortioods where rejecting teachers and schdol gave high status in their 
peer culture, there was ho one to tell on them/ at home if they should decide 
that they would like to ^e vdiat benefits co-operation might bring. 

FACULTY CULTURE ^ \ / 



The faculty at Adams \ developed a distinctive culture. The cultural charac- 
ter of its tenets was marlci^d the fact thai: the faculty expressed them as 
self-evident facts of life,^ not values or go^s v*iidi the group had consciously 
decided to adopt. And as ix^ any culture, shared beliefs therefore had an 
effect v*iich was more than t|ie sum of individual attitudes. 

\ / ^ 

The most stinking feature of Adams's faculty culture was the shared 

assiurption that relations amoi^jg persons who are well acquainted will be posi- 
tively toned. The culture al^ adopted a benign view of human nature v^ich 
assumed there was good to be found in any person. Following from these tenets 
was an assunption that teachers^ should treat all children respectfully and 
expect them to reply in kind. 



This culttire found expressi^ in man^ ways. One of the most indicative 
was teachers' common e>q:)lanation ^or the pDsitive tone of relationships in 
the school. Nearly all of then eiifplained to me that size was the school's 
crucial characteristic; it enabled them to know eadh child personally they 
explained. (But since rty most recbnt research was in an equally small school 
v^ose halls resounded all day longWth the sounds of teachers and students in 
intimately hostile exchange (Metz, lb78c] I did not accept this explanation 
as a siirple st;!atement of facti) Ad^^ teachers similarly assumed that sharing 
of informatiorji about experiences witlji children in team meetings would be a 
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source of constructive strategies for helping them. But the assistant princi- 
pal, \A*io worked sinrultaneojisly in another school with teams, vividly described 
in his interview how sucdi team sharing ooxiLd spread one teacher's anger and 
rejection of a student to a vdiole team. Finally, Adams teachers were puzzled 
v*ien I oorrmented upon the student body's friendly reception of all the acts 
in an amateur talent show, despite the fact that they ranged from dreadful to 
excellent and from purely v*iite in cult\iral style to purely black. They 
did not widerstand v*iy I shoiiLd remark upon this audience response or seek 
its sources, "The students know each other," they explained with the shrug of 
self-evident conment. 

The cultural assunption that all stiodents have some good points and all 
deserve respectfiiL treatment bridged racial lines. None of the children 
n^tioned racial discrimination by teachers in their interviews, nor did 
black teachers speak of generalized discrimination against black children. 
In unit meetings and in the lounge I was consistently unable to tell the race 
of children whose names were under discussion. Working gro\:ps in the classrooms 
were fairly, well mixed by race, though sonetimes the fastest was all v*iite or 
the slowest all black. Some teachers mentioned making a conscious effort to 
incliade black children in the fastest group and then give them extra si^port 
if they needed it. 

There was structural support for this attitude in the oonposition of 
the teaching and administrative staff, 31 percent of v*iom were black, . In addi- 
tion, there were several ai,des, most of whom were black. Each team of academic 
teachers included one black' member, and informal gatherings in the teachers | 
lounge were almost always racially integrated. This pattern not only inhibited 
the overt public expression of v*iatever prejudices individuals might hold, it 
also provided cji adult v*io ooiitd interpret the point of view or experience of 
children of different races. While I never heard such interpretations explicitly 
rrade, I did hear teachers speak for children's perspectives in ways that it 
seemed to me came most easily from an adult of the same race. 

In organizations, as in society, the culture does not "take" equally on 
all individuals. At Adams, there were some teachers v*io held aloof from 
others and some who were new and not yet thoroughly socialized. Interestingly, 
four of the five teachers v*iom I observed in repeated angry confrontations with 
students fell into this category. The fifth was in chronic pain, a condition 
likely to shorten one's tenper under any circumstances. Of the other four, 
three had been* in the school less than two years and two had not yet served a 
full year. Two were rarely present in the teachers' lounge and two others were 
margmal participants in interaction there. They were thus less exposed than 
nost m^the influence of faculty culture. This fact showed in their hostile 
manner oK^lking about students as well as to them. 

However, all five of these teachers also set up different structures of 
relations witli their classes than did most of their peers. Tivo attenpted many 
more activities involving whole qro\jp recitation than did others. And all 
failed to circulate amDng their students helping individuals vAien they were 
working in separate groi:ps. ' Ihey either carried on whole group instruction 
with small grours or stationed themselves at their desks (or drawing an obser- 
ver into conversation) . Ihey thus did not reap the benefits in oo-operation of 
the structural pattern described above as typical of the school and they did 
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not have as much opportunity to beooine personally acquainted with their stu- 
dents.. It is hard to know hov; much their isolation from faculty culture 
was a cause, and how much a consequence, of difficult relationships with 
children. 

When these teachers confronted students in angry tones, the students 
returned the anger. In these relationships Mams children could be as explo- 
sive as any I had seen in traditional schools. These exceptional patterns of 
interaction underscore the iirportance of faculty culture and the modal kinds 
of relationships it engendered to the character of the school. Each teacher's 
maintenance of pleasant and oo-c^)erativ6 relationships depended vpon the 
other teachers' siitdlar behavior. It is far easier to maintain twenty-five 
good moods than to create them in children who enter a classroom tense and 
angry from their last hour's experience. Given the easier task of maintaining 
rather than creating ao-operative moods, each teacher required less skill 
and emotional energy to send the students along to the next class in a 
pleasant and task-oriented frame of mind. Thus the assurrptions of the faculty 
culture, along with the structure of classroon activities, iraintained a 
pattern where each i^e^cher's behavior supported the efforts of other teachers. 
The behavior of the deviant teachers and the students' reaction to it indicate 
the irrportance — and the fragility — of the culture and structure in creating^- 
Adams's character. 

1HE PRINCIPAL'^ 

Though it was difficult to see direct evidence of the causal connections, 
patterns in the school suggested that Mrs. Mchaels was an inportant source., of 
the enphasis on positive responses to and care for children in the faculty 
culture. Though Mrs. Michaels clearly believed in' teaching the basic skills 
and in the kind of basic, skill-oriented kind of oorricular approach vdiich IGE 
represents, students' personal development was at least as inportant in her 
eyes. With a backgroiand in counseling, she stoutly maintained that children 
"need to feel good about themselves" if they are to be effective learners. She 
thus saw fostering a positive self-image in every child to be an integral 
part of the school's mi.ssion. She bent considerable energies to this task 
herself -in working V/ith individual children, and she encouraged the faculty 
to relate to children in the same way. 

She also thought it part of the school's mission to foster positive social 
relationships among the children. She instituted a niM^er of schoolwide pro- 
grams and activities with this aim in mind, and she encouraged each unit to 
run activities designed for human relations. Further, she thought that if 
children are e:^cted to work hard in school, there must be scmie activities 
v^ich are fun as well, or those who find the work most onerous may not come at 
all. lb this end she mandated sa\ie special days and events during school 
hours which were designed more for delight than enlightenirent. And she encou- 
raged and actively facilitated co-operation for tea hers who ran extracurricular 
activities. The school had a large and imaginative array of these ranging from 
a carrping plub v*iich took several overnight trips to a canera club vdiich made 
cardboard box cameras and developed their avn pictures. 

Wi-lliams Annex had been staffed with volunteers and persons with the lowest 
seniority from tiie faculty at WilliaOfns Junior High. The faculty were thus 
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unusually young, and replaoen^ts over its four year life also tenc3ed to be 
young teachers with little or no experience. Thus the faculty were apt to 
Cx)nsider the student body, the multi-unit structure of the Annex, and Mrs, 
Michaels 's leadership to be "nonral" school conditions. They had little 
other experience against which to measure them. Thus, it is quite likely 
that the faculty's positive view of human nature and the en^iiasis on respect 
for students was in part a reflection of a tone set by Mrs. Michaels at 
the outset of the school and then carried on by the faculty. 2 No matter hew 
much the faculty might question Mrs. Michael's policies, including some of her 
time-consuming hijman relations activities, all but the most alienated admired 
her for her concern and hard viork for children's welfare. She thxas set an 
example for their central values. 

While the principal's „first priority might be the students' sense of 
comfort with themselves and their capacities, and another priority might be 
respect for one's ovn and others' ethnic heritages, these were not enough 
for the expectations of the central office — especially in the earliest days 
of the school. The school was advertised as an IGE school and if the school 
system were to keep its promises to volunteering parents- — and to continue to 
attract them on the basis of educational diversity— it had to cone as close 
as possible to actually offering IGE. 

The principal occupies the social location v*iere the strains of loose 
coipling in public schools bear most heavily. He or she is responsible for 
the effective activity of the staff, yet the teachers have informal autonony 
supported by their classroom doors v*iich make them difficult to control. The 
principal also has seme informal autonomy but only until things go wrong. In 
the case of Adams, the principal received the vorst of both worlds. Her 
position became much more tightly coupled to central office superiors v*io 
expected a respectable rendition of IGE as well as incident-free desegregation, 
and happy students and parents. At the same time, she received few extra 
resources to help the school staff, and few extra resources of control over 
them. For the most pari: her only extra measure of control lay in the staff 's 
awareness that parents, central office supervisors, and the court appointed 
monitoring board were watching them, especially during the first year or tMO. 

In this context, it is not surprising that the principal of Adams, Mrs. 
Michaels, took a\ firmly hierarchical Stance teward her faculty v^en the school 
was transformed to Adams Avenue IGE School. She insisted that they put into 
practice the essential elements of IGE~explicit objectives, pre- and post- 
testing, cdiarting, and grouping by achieveirent on each objective. She also 
enfcraced^and enforced the court's strictures against between classroom ability 
groi5:)ing because of its potentially segregating effects . Her use of the ocart- 
mittee structures of IGE more for simple oomnunication and one-way policy 
direction than for policy discussion is not surprising in this context.^ 

The tone of her relationship with the faculty was deeply affected by her 
decision in the first year of the program to ^ive three teachers administrative 
transfers on the grounds that their teaching /Was ryot suited to the IGE specialty. 
This act made concrete for the rest of the^faculty her position as a bureaucratic 
superordinate with some measure of coercive power over them. But most of the 
faculty were unsure why she had chosen the particular three teachers she did. 
Thus, they thought the act to be hasty and unreasonable, since every one was 



struggling and new at the special task. Even some strong teaciiers who agreed 
with her educational priorities and admired her work in tlie school came to 
feel insecure and distrustful of her support to them as individuals,, to 
feel they were e^q^endable in carparison to the program. The last was in part 
precisely the message intended. Uius, by this act, the principal strengthened 
her formal control over the faculty at the same time that she weakened their 
personal loyalty and her cwn informal influence. 

When I asked the principal how she did choose the teachers to transfer, 
she sirtply said she picked the three worst cases. Even one of the union 
teachers responsible for helping the three, who thus knew more about them than 
most, admitted that two of the three were weak in either content or classrocm 
management. But this was not all. IWo parents spoke/ in an interview with 

satisfaction of "our" having "gotten rid of Mrs. W, ." One teacher 

suggested a similar interpretation based upon his having heard' many students 
discuss their experiences with the tliird teacher airong tliemselves. He des- 
cribed the teacher as disliking and treating vmfairly students from the nost ^ 
affluent homes. Uius in asserting her formal power through the trans fers^ 
Mrs. Michael may have bieen yielding to environmental pressxires as well as 
ejcercising her own judgment. 

Tlie incident did not end there. One of the teachers took the transfer 
all the way through the union grievance process. Two years later during the 
spring of the stucfy, there was a prolonged formal hearing vdiich brought the 
old resentments of it back to the forefront of faculty attention. 

The advent of magnet status put the principal in a bind of tightened 
cotipling and heightened e^q^ectations from above with only a partial tightening 
of her own coupling with teachers and only a partial increase in the resources 
with which to meet eructations. But it also provided some opportunities. 
It heightened the prestige of the school and created a kind of Hawthorne effect 
which enoouraged all but the most cynical of teachers to try to stretch to 
meet the glowing pictiore of the school presented to the outside vorld. In 
this process the principal, as formal leader of the school, gained a certain 
measure of status and of leverage to lead the staff not only in the formally 
prorounced specialty but in other directions which she defined as oonpatible. 
Mrs. Michael did not let this opportunity slip by her as she fostered special 
human relations activities and interracial extracurricular activities. 

SCHCOL HISTORY 

^ When the school was transformed to Adams Avenue and received a more 
diverse clientele, the change constituted a considerable rise in status for 
this faculty. It supplied a clientele vdiich most expected to be easier to 
work with. Because they had had such an economically depressed population 
before, the teachers were not uncomfortable with the viiite or black diildren 
who came from hard-living families, nor did they despair over those with low 
skills. In fact, the hardest adjustments came in dealing with the highl;^' 
skilled, socially demanding children of the most educated and affluent families. 
A few of the black teachers especially said that they found the initial adjust- 
ment to these children difficult. And scire teachers indirectly expressed 
dislike or resentment of these children who seemed to them arrogant in their 
self-assurance and expectations for individual consider ation. But in general 
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the adjustoent to the new student bodv was not difficult—a significant advan-^ 
tage in a ne^^ly desegregated school. 

However, the staff experienced severe strain in the sudden transition to 
IGE and the close administrative,, parental and public surveillance of the 
school during the first two years. The principal's hierarchical and demanding 
style (considerably exaggerated in oorrparison to her manner as head of Williams 
Annex) and her transfer of the three teachers made her seem more like a demanding 
and unreasonable judge than an ally and supporter of their efforts. Uius, 
the teachers directed their resentment for tensions in the situation ugward 
toward the administration, not downward tovard the students. Their anger at 
the administration thus ooiiLd serve as something of a safety valve for the 
inevitable tensions which did build vp in the classroom. When things went 
badly, they could gripe and feel anger at the principal rather than at tiie 
students. 

IWIERIAL POLITICS 

Resistance to the principal did not revolve simply around matters of 
personal style or her responsibilities as enforcer of the school's specialty. 
There were teachers who disagreed with her on matters of policy and principle. 
One grov^) found. IGE 's skill-based, increnvental assumptions poorly matched to 
the teaching of their subjects. Another grovp were most interested in the 
needs of the highest achieving childr^ and questioned whether the blunting 
of oonpetition and lack of enphasis ipon objective levels of achievement served 
them well. Though these positions sometines masked a teacher *s sloth or 
disdain for low achievers, in most teachers they were honest differences on 
policy issues where it is difficult to maximize all possible benefits. Given 
tl^se disagreements and the' requironrents that the principal adiieve a peaceful 
school with IGE universally ^lied, her hierarchical methods become under^ 
standable. Even though they may have been high-handed at tines and have left 
sore basic problems unresolved, it is clear that collective decision making 
WT>\iLd never have prddiiced the quick results demanded by the central office. 

The piyjicipal was not enamored of the union and some strong union suppor- 
ters resented her for this . This tension was deepened by a division between 
strikers and non-strikers among tlie faculty, and the fact that the majority 
:>f the non-strikers, like the principal, were black. (Throughout the city most 
black teachers did not strike.) 

But the greatest political resistance to the principal came from a small 
clique of teachers led by a teacher with whom her policy differences were com- 
pounded by severe differences of personal lifestyle and by consequent mutual 
dislike. This teacher systematically set about recruiting opposition to her. . 
He established himself as a major leader in the union within the school and 
as a recognizable one in the union citywide. He. played upon all the sources of 
discontent discussed above as he talked with various faculty members, using 
these matters of pedagogical difference to build personal antagonism. He 
also questioned whether the principal would have been chosen had she not been 
a 'black woman, thus mobilizing the latent discontent of seme teachers—parti- 
ciolarly the many vitiite men — over being subject to the authority of a woman 
or a black or both. This teacher and one of his small groip of ^ilose supporters 
testified against the principal at the hearing over the transfez-:ed teacher. 
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As they gave acoounts of this hearing, the level of discontent airong faculty 
noticeably increased. Had the union won the case, he might have gained more . - 
dominance and the faculty might have become openly rebellious and have changed 
a good deal about the school. But the finding by the arbitrator si:pported the 
principal sufficiently so that the teacher, ^Jlagued also by personal problems, 
resigned from both the school and the system. 

As March and Olsen (1976) point out, we consider too rarely how events in 
organizations might have been different except for small changes. Powerful 
as all the pressures given above may be in determining Adams's character, it 
is possible that political mobilization of scattered discontent spearheaded by 
this teacher arid his followers could have radically affected the character of 
the school. 

But if it had, it would have done so because the opponents of the prin- 
cipal were basing their attack on sore wider social trends in the school. During 
the third year of the school's life, the year of the stu<^, it had developed 
a reputation as a "success". The central office, board, court, and parents 
had all relaxed their surveillance. This fact lowered the outside pressure on 
the school. It also lowered the principal's base of paver. 

The teachers and principal also felt that year that the school was 
beginning to jell. They were hitting their stride; they had a school which 
was beginning to live up to^its reputation and v^ich was starting to develop a 
degree of stability an(J normalcy. Tnis fact alloved the principal to relax 
somewhat. Several teachers said she had "mellowed" that year. She began to 
talk less in terms of demanding things from teachers and nore in terms of 
supporting them in their growth. 

But this more relaxed external and internal setting, made it possible for 
policy differences vhich had been put aside under the earlier iron hand of 
formal bureaucratic control to demand clearer attention. Because the school 
was under less surveillance for its orthodoxy of IGEl and fairness of desegrega- 
tion, it was more possible to discuss openly and legitimately the limits of 
ICS -and the difficulty of meeting the needs of all students equally. Thus, 
while the rebellious teacher might have a personal vendetta with the principal, 
he was able to glean support by appealing to legitimate differences over pedagogy 
and priorities whidi had been shunted aside in the rush to create an overnight 
transformation of the school. Some of liis followers, or others with nore policy- 
oriented interests, may still raise these differences either openly or in 
silent and nw safer nonoonpliance and seriously diange the character of the 
school. Since these changes will involve an interaction of many influences it 
is hard to predict their direction or effects. 

SCME amER EBTECIS OF ADAMS'S DISTINCTTVE CHAIWjrER.a^ STUDENTS 

Adams developed distinctive characteristics beyond its inprovement of test 
scores, good order, and hospitable interracial relations. The faculty as a 
body were led by the IGE model and its emphasis upon the acquisition of skills 
to concentrate upon the formal curriculum and \spon formal skill development. 
The teachers of subjects like curt and horre economics vhich were less skill- 
oriented differed somewhat in this respect, cmd it was they vdio carried the 
majority of the school's extracurricular activities and special events. Still, 
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in this faculty r especially among the acacJemic teachers, there was little 
discussion of, or visible attention to, other, ends of education such as. the 
building of character (beyond inproving manners) , the developnent of indepen- 
dence or the nurtiaring of curiosity. 

The students developed some oonmon characteristics which are harder to 
measure than those I have discussed so far, yet vdiidi seemed qui te^ evident to 
an outsider observing classes and talking with students in interviews. Stu- 
dents were marked by a continued childlike character even through the eighth 
grade, when students in many schools have moved into adolescent patterns. 
Adams's students approached the research interview with diffidence but not 
with fear. They expected ^to answer the adult's question and wait for the next, 
not to e:5>and or elaborate uqpon their own perspective on the school. Their 
style of interaction was direct and trusting. Iheir comnents were positive 
and unreflective. Wlien asked at the end of the interview vdiat they would 
change about the school, their wishes were concrete and sinple, most of them^ 
concerned with inproving physical facilities. They maintained a kind of fresh- 
ness, and even sweetness, of style but they were also naive and uncritical. 

The fresh and sweet quality of the students was perhaps most striking 
when it lent an aura to the interactional style of children I knew to be rea- 
sonably streetwise products of rough neighborhoods . ^ Ihey could have simply 
learned the cultural style of the school and assi^med it where it seemed appro- 
priate to others' desires. But it is also possible that the school provided 
them an island in their lives where they could return to an attitude they could 
not afford in the cultural context of their neighborhoods. One vdiite boy 
talked with sane feeling of his relief at not having to deal at Adams with the 
daily fights which dominated the life of the upper grades in his school in a 
poor vdiite neighborhood. 

Fe// staff members seened to be aware of this quality in the children as a 
distinctive one. Only two mentioned it explicitly. The assistant principal, 
vto had recent e:xperience in some other schools, spontaneously mentioned a 
childlike quality in the students as he described their play on the playground 
in contrast to that he had seen at other junior highs (in poor vdiite and black 
neighborhoods) : 

Another thing that's really distinctive about 
this school is th& way kids play on rec. ..You'll 
see 70% of the kids really playing like kids. And 
a few of them standing and talking, but not really 
talking, more sociable like. You know, goofing 
around. Whidi is in super contrast to what you'd 
see on playgrounds at junior highs and even other 
middle schools. Where kids [are] leaning against 
the fence, and try to get away with stuff. And 
try to sTToke or try to leave the playground, all 
that kiivl of thing. 

So I think that this school although it really... 
gives kids responsibilities like going do^ to the 
central libraiy and the [athletic club gymnasium] — 
it also allows them to be kids. And to be goofy. 
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without having to vender if they're too old 
to act like that. To have that much fun. ^ 

. . .And I know that these very same kids 
can cope and survive in their neighborhoods 
well. And vhen we get them we have an orien- 
tation, and we kind of have to shake them out '.■ ^ 
of that. But then I think they really relax 
vdien they are here. ^ 

He saw the childlike qualities of the children as benefits of the school ' 
in contrast to the alienated hip quality of children in the schools to which 
he was used. The onl^ other staff laember to conment on the students^ remining 
in- younger stages, had quite a different context for contrast, Jesse Ovens open 
education school vdiich enrolled pupils on a basis similar to Adams's. She 
was more negative in her assessment. In contrast to the students in the open 
education school, Adams's students seoned to her lacking in initiative, drives, 
or curiosities of their own. And indeed — though a few students initiated and 
carried through projects on their own, most of the time Adams students, expected 
to carry out activities suggested and designed by adults, . 

It seems to this observer that these two people whose proximate experience 
elsewhere provided perspective on the school were both accurate in their des- 
criptions, though they differed in their evaluations. Adams developed a dis- 
tinctive ambience as a school. The staff spent little time 'discussing or 
thinking about discipline and the maintenance of ord^r, because they maintained 
order so well.^ And they did so with a tender personal errbrace ^A^iich supported 
children's sense of vorth and developed their skills, but v*iich kept them still 
children. The school did very little to encourage^ independent thought or 
skeptical questioning. It did not raise social issues, even the proxiiiute 
Qnes of economic and cultural differences among the children themselves. Like 
a loving patriarchal family, it issued directions from the top dcwn, from 
principal to teacher and from teacher to student. As a consequence it 
reaped benefits of warmth and acceptance, and it paid the cost of unreflective 
acceptance of things as they are and inir)cent ignorance of the turbulent but 
fascinating vvorld from v^ich the children came and to viiich they vould return.^ 

Adams's .inportanoe for students of the educational scene lies partly in its 
combination not only of children of different races, but of children of different 
class backgrounds^.- Many studies^ have found that the class background of^a ^ 
student body is correlated with achievement, but more recently scattered 
studies are also e:q)loring the effect Qf parents' social class on the goals and 
interactional styles of adults within the sdiool. This literature suggests 
that schools do adjust to the expectations of parents (Gracey, 1972; Joffe, 
1977) sonetimes against the wishes of the staff. In other cases schools may 
be tailored to the perceived desires of parents or to teachers' own expecta- 
tions of children's future roles in life based vpon the roles of their parents 
(Swidler, 1976; Wilcox, 1981). . Hiese studies suggest that upper status 
parents and children are more likely to want v;ork v>diich allows children to 
share in goal setting cind which gives them e^qperience in oral presentations 
and in developing and defending individual interests and argtjments. Working 
class parents are more likely to prefer goals which stress basic skills and 
written work which follOA/s an externally set curriculum and encourages the 
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child to accept it more or less uncritically. 

It is not surprising in this light that scfoe of the upper middle class 
students, perhaps even more their parents, v?ere restless with the dominance of 
seatwork in Adams's academic classes. Sane of the teachers v*io were especially 
interested in these students were similarly restless with it.l^ This rest- 
lessness was expressed in the withdrawal of a few children from the school and 
in the presence of decreasing numbers of upper middle class children in succeeding 
entering classes, ■'■1 The patterns of the school were more congenial to lower 
middle class and working class parents and their children, v*io eagerly replaced 
the upper middle class children in classes entering in later years. 

Sane of the same teachers, children, and parents were unhappy with Adams's 
muting of competition. The definition of appropriate cuonriculum the report 
card, and the honor roll all bolstered the morale of hardv\orking students 
whose skills were below grade level by roroving a single standard of success. 
But they simultaneously decreased the rewards available to the capable student 
who WDrked above grade level. If an enphasis on seato\ork prevented poor 
students from facing public embarrassment, it prevented good students from 
reaping as much public praise as they woiild with oral vork. And if the honor 
roll was accessible to industrious but less skilled children, it became less 
of an honor for children v*io wdre skilled as well as industrious. Several 
teachers were seriously concerned that the lack of public reward for objec- 
tively outstanding vork was lessening the oonmitment of effort of the more 
able students. This lack of public, catpetitive reward may have influenced 
an e:ax3us of the 'most able students , The ydunger classes had fewer students 
working significantly above grade level, Adams's success was bought at a price, 

(XNCLUSIOa 

a 

Tliis analysis of Adams Avenue School indicates that the relations of the 
system with the school and of the principal with the teachers were tightly 
coupled in some respects and loosely aoi:pled in others. Similarly the charac- 
ter of the school was in some ways very much the consequence of rational design 
carried out through the bureaucratic chain of command, and in other ways the 
result of spontaneous unplanned influences, sometines of influences v*iose 
existence or effects the participants did not even recognize. To understand 
Adams's functioning is to give due reoognition to the irtportance of formal 
bureaucracy, and the rational model of organizational analysis v*iich par allels 
it7 while rooognxzing that thcrio^^^ T 
oonplex interpenetration of formal bureaucracy with structural, cultxiral, 
historical, political, and even architectural infl\Jences, 

I have not oeen able to assess the weight of each influence or to give 
satisfactory evidence on the consequences of changing the nature of any single 
one. Quite possibly each of the. factors I have discussed is a necessary, but 
not sufficient, condition of the character of the school as it currently is. 
Quite possibly change in any one would set off reverberating effects which would 
change many of the others and thus the total causal picture. Quite probably 
change in at least a few (classroom activity structure, faculty culture) 
vxDuld have such effects, I have, I hope, at least illustrated the proposition 
that the organizational character of schools depends upon a web of interacting 
influences. 
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.It is possible to make- sane judgments of causal priority. It seems clear 
that AdaiTis Avenue iirplemented its inform! goals of consideration of students, 
of making them "feel good about' themselves 'V and fostering constructive social 
relationships better than it carried out its formal goal of offering an IGE 
method of instruction. It seens reasonable to suggest that these informal 
goals were carried out better because, they had grown up throughout the life 
of the school from its first founding as Williams Annex. The teachers as a 
group and as individuals had made them their own — even if they did not have 
a ooirttion or explicit language for them. Where individiaal teachers failed to 
share the goals or were dramatically unskilled in pursuing them, the students 
behaved quite differently. 

0 

The IGE pattern of instruction had been suddenly imposed from the top 
down without opportunity for staff discussion and without much instruction in 
methods in the first year. It was less successful. The team co-operation 
which had been present from the school's beginning proceeded nore smoothly 
and effectively than IGE. Where patterns are started with a school's founding 
and with the ooirdng together of strangers and vdiere they are sTiared by most j 
participants one would expect them to take better root and find fuller expres- / 
sion. Adams's experiexvce is consistent with such a perspective. Of course / 
some teachers did become attached to the IGE pattern and pursue it enthusias- / 

tically; in their classrocms it was implenented. / 

/ 

If events at Adams are at all typical, it seems that hierarchical itrposii- 
tion of an innovation from the top may be quite effective in the short run in 
at least creating the appearance of conpliance. But in a school it is likely 
to create resentment over incursion into the teacher's private territory and 
conflict between principals and teachers. The iCE innovation involved alter^ 
\ ations in the heart of curriculum and classroom practice, the areas most 
zealoiasly gijarded by teachers as their private domain (Corwin, 1981; Jackson, 
1968; Lortie, 1975; McPherson, 1972). The price paid for Adams's seeming 
thorough conpliance and ^ctual partial cccrpliance was one of tension between 
\the priiicipal and tfie^l^ach^ The tension was contained in that relation- 
ship and had relatively little effect on the relations of teachers and students 
becaiose of the teachers' unspoken consensus on the inportance of maintaining 
supportive, positively toned relations with students and their recognition of 
the principal's efforts in that direction. At Mann, as we shall see in C2iapter 
Six, similar resentment over the hierarchical iirposition of an innovation was 
not buffered by such a canTon errphasis on oonstructive classroom relationships. 
Students' experience was more affected* by conflict between teachers and 
adrtiinistrators . 

It was perhaps also on important part of the pattern at Adams that parents 
seemed to judge the school more by children's state of harmony with the school 
and their academic effort and general academic progress than by its parity 
'in offering IGE. A few parents with vdiom I spoke told me that they did not 
think the school offered genuine IGE^^ that since their children seemed to 
be happy and to be learning this lack was not a serious source of concern. 
Others had little technical sense for IGE and judged the school more siirply 
by the same criteria. Parents therefore did not push the school to be more 
exacting in its standards for ICE. 

Adams's overall development may teach a furtlier lesson about the develop- 
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ment of magnet schools. If Mams is typical it seems that in the short 
rm a school can go far on few resouroGS with the boost v^ich comes from a 
prefabricated reputation as a magnet and the extra effort and morale generated 
among the staff by their participation in an educational adventure. But as 
the excitement, the newness, and the public attention fade away, the school 
rraast have developed structures, routines of activity, cultural assvjttptions, 
political agreement, and supporting resources which will allow it/fco oontinue 
its success without the external support and surveillance and the/ sense of 
new adventure vAiich the early years bring. 



\ 
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^ Jmts. Michaels did not mention this pattern td ire in conversations 
duting the fieldwork, several pf which toudied on^giDijping and grading of 
students. But after she read a draft of the paper on which this chapter 
is- based, in which this pattern was mentioned/ she did speak of recognizing 
the association of privacy and pride. 

2ln\a conversation after .reading another paper vdiich discusses this 
issue a^more length {Netz, forthconing) , Mrs. Michaels ointed out to-me 
that she worked intensively wi-ttT tlie teadiers at Williams Annexe trying to 
get them to share her perspective on both the ends and means of discipline 
and general management of student prdblens. She had teaciiers sit in on the 
oonfereilces in vAiich she worked with students sent out for discipline. She 
met with teams as they sought ways to deal constructively witli children having 
problems. > ' 

%rs; Michaels reponded to this point in^ anotlier paper {Metz, forthcoming) 
with the statement -4;hat she chose* to take a hierarchical and coercive ^le 
more freely than I n^i^ suggested. She said she chose it because she ttfcjught 
it the most ef f icient a>^^ effective way to get the teachers engaged in the 
new program and- putting out their fullest efforts. She also found that the 
teachers remaining from Williams* Annex did not see her as fully in charge/ 
since she had always been formally subject to the ^tithority of the principal 
at the main Williams building. . She thus needed to dramatize for them the fact 
that she was new unquestionably at the head of the ship in the new Adams 
Avenue program. 

4wolooT:t (1973) suggests that a principal may administer his sdiool in 
much thn way that his own efforts are administered by those above him. Such 
a tendency may be only partly a matter of socialization into an organizational 
style. It may also be a, reflection of principals' realistic assessment of 
the priorities of their si:5)eriors and the availability of their support should 
the principal's actions be challenged. 

^It seems fair'to say that Mrs. Michaels 's goals for Adams exceeded those 
of the system as a vdiole. She was more oonoemed with good personal relations 
and interracial relations which went beyond non-hostility to easy mutual inter- - 
change on the basis of equal status. She also was concerned with more than the 
appearance of IGE, because she thought :t an effective way to encourage achieve- 
ment and good relationships among diverse children. For these kinds of goals / 
v^iich exceed those needed by the system as a whole/ the principal has to 
marshall internal resources and v^atever system, resources are available to be 
turned to internal purposes (Watson, 1978) . 

^].ack teachers with experience only in all black schools did speak of sane 
misgivings as they anticipated cultural differences and racial prejudices in 
their v^ite students. And seme said it took a little vMle to beoane adjusted 
to this new group. 

''mts. Michaels argues that here also she was less constrained in her actions 
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than I suggest. She! found "fear motivation" can only work for a limited tiire 
as an overall policy land for that reason she let up the pressure on the 
teachers. But she thinks she could switch back to it if she needed to, and 
says that she occasipnally does do so as she deals with individuals. 

have argued blsev^iere, that the maintenance of an afctitujde of childlike 
acceptance of adult 'direction among stvdents is one of the most effective • 
methods of maintaining order in a school (Mstz, 1978) and I have argued that 
it is likely to have exactly the costs vtiich the teacher from the open educa- 
tion school perceived at Mams. 

^When I returned to talk about my findings with the teachers, several 
expressed doubtS'^ about the effefcrts of the school ',s protected atmosphere — v^ich 
they saw in terms of 'size and perhaps a gentle/ personal tone — on graduates 
. who would find themselves in high schools of 2500 students. The eighth grade 
teachers Scdd-'Some of their students had come back and 'talked of their initial 
shock on encountering shakedowns and interracial hostilities in such schools. 

■'-'^It is inportant that tliis pattern also was very demanding for teachers ^ 
^ who thus had their cwn reasons to want to see it changed. They were teaching 
several sets of material at once, several times a day instead of teaching one 
set of matericil to one grovp at a time. f 

■'-■'-It is difficult tq know hav inportant the activity structures of the 
school were to the decreasing numbers of upper middle class children, because 
after .Adams's first year the middle school for the "gifted and talented" drew 
heavily from the pool of tpper middle class children v\*io might have attended 
Adams Avenue ,and whose older brothers or sisters in scire cases had. 

■'-^Their definitions were often formed by elementary IGE schools v\^iich 
groi;$)ed most classes homogeneously regardless of considerable racial resegre- 
gation. 
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1 Chapter Fi\|e 

Jesse evens Open i Education School 

i 

Jesse Owens Open Education School differed in irrportant ways from 
Adairs Avenue. Many of these differences were made clear to me from the 
Xrery first days of my presence there — in tact from before my formal 
^trance, as I engaged in several conversa'tions with the principal 
attettpting to gain entrance to the school . 

I ■ \ 

First, Jesse Owens differed inportantly in the maliter of its 
founding. It had been founded at the initiative of the; school staff in 
the early 1970s with the reluctant accord of the central office. The 
staff of the school had wanted many small exceptions to general proce- 
dures and as they told it, they had had to fight with the central office 
and often to cany the issue to the schbol board to get permission for 
each one. At Jesse Owens then, the distinctiveness of the program was 
internally based, of long standing, and the result of unified effort 
over against the central office. The school thus differed in this 
very significant way from the magnet schools v^ich offered programs 
invented by the central office and iirposed on a school from without. 
(Adams was a mixed case in this regard.) 

Second, one had only to visit the school for half a day to see that 
it differed substantially in program from traditional middle or junior 
high schools. Ihe students were based in self-contained classrooms, 
except for one period during the day when they were scattered to "specialized 
center classes. They planned individxial programs of activity for. 
each day, in consultation with their teachers, and moved about the 
school on an individual basis pursuing the resources to carry out those 
programs. Thus the use of time and space, the relationship^ of students 
and teachers, and the curriculum were all substantially different from 
those in traditional schools. The distinctive program and its health ai;d 
integrity were a touchstone for large and small decisions in the school. 

(jonsequently, though there was no dearth of internal discussion and 
debate, the faculty generally faced both the students and influences fron 
outside the school with the promSlgation of the school's distinctive 
educational approacii as their primary consideration. In this setting some 
of the issues which arose in the other schools can be seen from the 
reverse sid^. 

THE HISTOEY OF THE SCHOOL 

The Founding of the School 

Jesse Owens / like Adams Avenue, v,as founded because of overcrowding 
in a central city junior high sciiool. The parent for Jesse Ov/ens was 



Rodgers Junior Kigh Schcx)l. Rodgers was located further east than ^ 
Williams, away frcm the downtown area and on the northern fringe of the 
black area. But in the mid-sixties its neighborhood had been all vMte. 
In the closing years of the sixties it moved swiftly toward beccming all 
black- The Rx3gers school found its pcppulation greatly e:?)anded and . ^ 
changed during this period. Overcrowding and neighborhood racial tensions 
made this tin^ a difficult one for the school. 

A citi2;ens ' cotmittee reoamaended that overcrowding be relieved by 
setting up an annex thirty blocks north in an elementary > school and a 
rented parochial high school across an alley from it. At first the 
central office proposed sending^-all the difficult individuals to this 
school, but after objections were raised it was decided sinply to send 
the whole seventh grade. The school was opened in the fall of 1970 \^th 
Mr. Osten, an assistant principal from Eodgers, at its head as adminis- 
trator in charge, and Ms. Vogel fron the state university as curriculum 
oo-ordinator. With a crew of young and inexperienced teachers the 
school was charged to do something creative. 

Within the first two years, the staff had started to develop a 
distinctive program. They put children and teachers into groups so that 
the teachers shared the same children and the children the same, teachers. 
This plan grew out of a concern for the emotional needs of children at 
tJrie awkward age of puberty and a belief that more personal acquaintance 
arojig children and between than and their teachers would be helpful to^ 
then. Accordingly the staff named these groups families. However, this . 
idea was a little more of a departure than higher administrators had 
planned^ and it took sore time and effort to get approval for the prac- 
tice and its nomenclature. 

- Several menbers of the staff also went to workshops at the state, 
university looking for ideas for their new school. They were drawn to 
ideas for open education. One teacher decided to try it in her own class- 
room at the beginning of the second year and by the end of the year three 
other teachers had joined her. 

In the meanvAiile two changes were djrposed from without. First, over- 
crowding was noted at Williams and some children were to be bused fron 
there into Podgers Annex (the year before Williams Annejc was started on 
its own) . But this plan made the school no longer strictly Podgers Annex. 
Starting their pattern of school level initiative and pf asking for ;^*lat 
they needed, the Rodgers Aniiex staff petitioned the higher authorities for 
two dianges in the light of this addition. First, they asked that Mr. 
Osten be made principal rather than administrator in charge under the 
RDdgers principal. And second they asked to give the school a new name. 
They proposed to choose the name. P^nd to do so they had set up an 
elaborate process of nomination of possibilities and of votes by students, 
parents, and staff. The real name of the school, similar to Jesse Ov;ens 
in being that of a well known pathbreaking black man, was chosen. But 
it took a good deal of persuasion to get official recognition of the 

name. a 
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No s<X)ner had the school begun to establish itself in this way, than 
its existence became precarious in the face of the opening of a new high 
school vjhidh would free room at the high school in Rodgers's area to 
house the ninth grade, thus relieving overcrovxiLng at.Bodgers. Nothing 
daunted/ the staff at the now Jesse Owens school proposed that their 
school be constituted a special school serving the whole city and 
offering open education. They wrote a proposal, and a wider ooirrnittee 
of parents, school staff, and central office staff became involved as 
it was redrafted and offered to the board. The board, which included 
several persons friendly to the idea of open education at that tiite, 
^proved on a one year trial basis . 

In 1972 th€: proposed school was a departure for the system in several 
ways. First, it was an open education school, with a distinctive curri- 
culum, schedule, and overall program. Second, it was to serve sixth 
through eighth graders in a city with seventh through ninth grade^ 
junior high schools. Third, it was to draw its students from volunteers 
living throughout the city. Finally, it was to fill its slots according 
to racial quotas to create an intentionally racially diverse student hpdy. 

The central office staff- seemed to the members of the school baffled 
as to hew to recruit for this new kind of school, so they took over the 
process. They sent out letters announcing the school with a tear sheet 
for expression of interest and request for an application. They received. 
3000 inquiries the first year and 700 completed applications. 

The applications included a statement of the student's reasons for 
wanting to cxame to an open education school. The school was able to 
select the ^students. There was some variation in accounts of how this-- 
.was dene, v*iether by intentional selection or according to a first come, 
first served procedure within categories of race, gender and grade level. 
In any case, staff nvambers agreed in retrospect at least, that most of 
the stud^ts wanted to be in an open education school. Those who really 
could not cope with the freedom and became severe discipline problems 
or did not work could be asked to leave. . The staff also rerriOTbered the^ 
average skill level as having been quite good, with a noticeable leavening 
of students with advanced skills. 

As the teachers told it, the years between the opening of th^ city- 
wide school and 1976 were years of intense learning and develofxnent. 'They 
attended workshops and they had discussions in depth of their daily prac- 
tice in "support groups", small groups of teachers meeting at a regular 
time/ They stayed after sdipol for staff meetings, i^fiformal discussions, 
and vvork with children. ' ^ 

As the administrators talked of these years they were ones of nego- 
tiation' for the school's existence or for the alterations in districtv^ide 
schedule and curriculum which would allow it to be as distinctive as they 
thought it needed" to be. There were constant evaluations and the school's 
existence was negotiated year to year. 



Incxprporation into a Groig) of Alternative Schools and a Mpve 

In 1976 the court order for desegregation came dov^Ti and the system- 
wide decision to develop- magnet schcxDls followed, Jesse Owens was no^v 
seen^as a pioneer for systemwide directions. Its specialness was no 
longer a burden but a virtue in the eyes of the central^ office • Accor- 
ding to the' principal- its relations with the central office improved 
markedly as a result. 6 

But 1976 and desegregation also brought traumatic changes. In the 
planning for the first year it was decided to close the old Itodgers 
junior high which was overwhelmingly black and still having difficulties, 
Jesse a^iS had been housed in a makeshift facility, with its two buildings,' 
and it consistently had a waiting list. Therefore it seemed logical to 
move it into the larger Rodgers building , The move provided a reason to 
scatter neighboriiood black children, provided more spaces in middle 
school open education, and iitproved the facility available 'to Jesse C^ens. 
Administratively, this plan seemed highly rational. 

From the point of view of the schcxDl it was disastrous. First, 
there were objections to closing Rodgers and the final decision was not 
made until three weeks before school opened in September, Thus the physical 
move was rushed. But far more in^xDrtant, recruitment of students was 
rushed, as the student body was doubled. Many students came vto had 
neither interest in nor understanding of open education. With such an 
overviielmingly ine^^^erienoed student body, it was difficult for students 
who already knew how to operate in the fashion of open education to set 
the tone and beoare exatplars for the newgr ones. Most irrportant of all, 
the union regulations allowed teachers from Rodgers to stay if they 
soirply expressed an interest in open education and a willingness to 
take inservioe courses in it. Many were attached to the location and 
v;ere loathe to take their chances in the citywide transfer pool, Th^ 
stayed, but they let their resentment of Jesse Owens 's "takeover" of the 
building be felt, along with their disapproval of open education, ^ Experienced 
teachers from the old site were dropped if they had less seniority thap 
the Rodgers teachers certified in their subjects, 

..^--Oonsequently, the body of e3<perienced teachers vto had worked tor 
•'gether was diminished and a large group of new teachers was added vdio' 
were inexperienced in the special style of education and reluctant to 
learn it. This divided group of teachers h^d to work with a doubled grox^ 
of children-, mostly unfamiliar with open education and its.oonplex and 
demanding w^ays. Both administrators and teachers spoke of that year as 
.very difficult. Both felt that year had effects vdiich lingered until 
the time of the studSy. 

Furthermore, at this point as Jesse Owens joined a larger group of 
al tentative schools, it caire under more regulation from the union, Ihe 
union became interested in its sdiedule changes and the working hours 
of its faculty after school. The union, perhaps more than the central office 
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became a source of constraint in modifications to standard scheduling 
and logistics vMdi the staff of the school considered iirportarit to their 
program. 

The most difficiiLt of the Rodgers teachers stayed only one year. 
The principal discovered a bureaucratic requirement which could be used 
for the good of the school's substantive goals. Self-contained classes 
included all three grades, and therefore teachers without elementary 
certification would have to g et it in order to continue teaching sixth 
graders. Most of the Rx3gers teachers had only secondary certification 
v*ien the principal told them th^ would have to start undeirtaking the 
considerable work for elementary certification. This effort counter- 
balanced the inconvenience and uncertainty of a transfer. Many left 
the school "voluntarily" in response to .this prod. 

They were replaced with other new teachers, however, not with the 
old experienced ones v*d had been "excessed" from the program vtien it 
moved into the RDdgers building. The school had to incorporate these 
new teachers, many of whom had no e^^rience in open education and some 
of whom had not even requested the school. Further soms of the Rodgers 
teachers remained, especially in the non-academic subjects. 

Changes in the Student Body 

The student body, vMch had exceedei five hundred in the first year 
at the RDdgers site also decreased somev*iat, and fluctuated between three 
and four hundred. In the year of the study, the fourth year in the 
Rodgers building, it was approximately 380. The move, the addition of 
other alternative schools at the middle school level, and the recniitment 
and selection of students through the central office after desegregation 
all influenced the character o^. the student body, however. Teachers and 
administrators agreed that the academic abilities of the student decreased 
markedly: Also many students who lived close to the school came without 
fully realizing that it was an open education school and certainly without 
realizing vAiat the nature of its program was. 

These changes in the student bo*^ made two serioxas problems for the 
staff. First, they created a student body a large proportion of which 
was not only reluctant to participate fully in the school's curricular 
approach but often also unable to. That approach relied heavily x^n 
curricular materials v;hich required the capacity to read and follow direc- 
tions with minimal assistance. The school administration asked the 
central office to have a standard of at least a fourth grade reading level 
set for admission so that students would be able to cope with these 
materials. The request was denied. 

Second, both students and their parents had to be persuaded after 
they were already involved in the school that its distinctive approach 
had educational merit. Efforts for this persuasion were time consuming 
and not always successful . Yet many families who v.^ere unsynpathetic did 
not withdraw. Fnorther, the school could no longer ask children to leavje 
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if they were unable to cope with either its social or acacaemic demands 
for self-control, unless they could persuade their parents voluntarily 
to withdrew them. 

Third, now that the school was more visible as part of the group 
of nagnet schools and now that the idea of movement within the public 
system was well established, both families and principals and counselors 
at other schools came more easily upon the idea of guiding students who 
were unsuccessful in traditional classrocms into open education. This 
problem had existed throughout the life of the school, but after it 
iroved to the Rodgers building and became part of the system of alternative 
schools it greatly increased.^ 

Changes in Funding Formulas o 

Jesse Owens had been quite generously funded by the system in its 
early days. The student-teacher ratio was 25 to 1 in a system viiich at 
that time had nonnal ratios of over 30 to 1. With the court order, it 
received federal funds in the second year, 1977-1978, under the program 
for magnet schools. But it was decided in Washington after a year that 
open education no longer met the criteria for their definition of magnet 
schools and Ow^s lost those fun<^ for 1978-1979. The next year, 1979- 
1980 the fourth of desegregation, it lost basic grant desegregation money 
which had supported an extra math teacher vAio ran a math laboratory 
which served as a resource for all students. It also lost money for 
sane of its aides. Because of union rules on seniority the two who had 
to leave were two especially capable ones who had functioned rather like 
resource teachers, running tvo centers where special materials and infor- 
mation v;ere available, one for teachers and one for students. 

These losses were all sorely felt by administrators 'and teachers 
alike. They seemed to constitute serious debits for the. distinctive 
program. But since other schools were being cut back as well, it was 
difficult for CVrens to go to the barricades to make its case. Its fate 
.was no longer the result of individual negotiation with the central office 
and the> originally syirpathetic board. It was now part of a larger groi^ 
of magnet schools vAiich in large part shared a ccmmoh fate, though they 
quietly negotiated with the central office for primacy within their own 
group ^ . 

Each loss alone was not devastating to the program, but cumulatively 
they seemed to erode the program in a stea<^ pattern which appeared to 
lead downhill to standardization. The principal described the pattern 
he felt, from above as "chip, chip, chip." Pieces of the school's capacity 
to be distinctive were cut away until finally the whole would be gone 
without any one decisive^ stroke. 

The School's History as Organizational Saga 

Though the history of all .three schools shaped their presents, it 
was oijly^at Ovv'ens that history had an iirportant place in its social ^elf- 
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understanding. Especially for the staff v;ho had been at the schcxDl 
since before the nove to the Itodgers building, the history of the 
school carried a nythic irrportance. They had set their direction in 
the early days and they saw their life ^etiier as a struggle to main- 
tain that direction. Their ability to remain true to it was the primary 
measure of their success. Their history was a heartening tale remembered 
among insiders and told to outsiders seeking an interpretaiton of the 
school. It was in other words an organizational saga (Clark, 1972) . 

As with any other tale told many times^ it took on a shape and a 
thematic quality which is less evident in the events as they are lived. 
At Owens, a major theme was the one of independent struggle of the staff 
to win from the system'as a v^ole f ijrst the right to exist and then the 
right to be distinctive r The administrators especially, but some teachers 
also, interpreted its history as a series of oontinuoxas stjnjggles to 
obtain and maintain distinctive practices. 

It was equally ijiportant that the school was seen as unique, as 
its own homegrown blend of elements which made it like no other. At 
the same time, people well known in the field of open education became 
a significant reference group v/ith vAiich the school could identify even 
as it saw itself defining its nature over against the school system. Their 
visits to the school and their approval of it provided a boost to morale 
v*iich the principal especially rementoered and cited to outsiders. 

Ihis sense of uniqueness made the principal and curriculum oo-ordina- 
tor, in particular, cautious in opening the school to outsiders. They 
felt the school could only be understood and judged on the basis of its 
' own educational premises. And it was their experience that few outsiders 
rot connected with open education shared those premises. There developed 
then, as happens in many free schools (cf. Swidler, 1979; Deal, 1975; 
Kbzol, 1972) a certain sense of sectlike separation from the rest of the 
world (Firestone, 1980) . On the other hand, the school was not a free 
school but an open education school; it felt that distinction very keenly. 
Fiirther, it was a public school and as such was bound to live within 
certain administrative guidelines and to serve a broad nonselected clien- 
tele. The principal sometimes had to remind his staff of the first limi- 
tation in its public character. The second was "more widely accepted. 

As I talked with board members and central office administrators and 
supervisors on the one hand, and with parents and persons in other . 
schools on the other, it seemed that there was a good deal of truth in 
Owens 's picture of its organizational saga, though some exaggeration as 
well. It was true that they had von not only the right to be but a 
myriad of small but significant exceptions to standard school system, 
practice. It was also true that there was a good deal of misunderstanding 
of their program among staffs at other schools and among parents. 

Many persons in the central office, especially in the department 
of curriculum and instruction, resented Owens 's incursions on standard 



practice and \jpon their own ideas and procedure. This resentment con- 
tinued even after Ovens was incorporated into the larger group of magnets 
and even after it had demonstrated success with many ^tud3n-.'> with 
vA>om other schools had failed. There were grudging admii:.3\. .is of areas 
of success and of the fact that Owens offered the most genuine alterna- 
tive of the middle schools, but this group as a vtole was not friendly 
to the school. 

On the other hand, staff in administrative services within the 
central office set much higher store upon Owens 's uniqueness and its 
offering of a genuine alternative. Since the school district administra- 
tion had now set its coiorse as a system upon the offering alternative 
forms of education, O^jens the oldest alternative in the system was 
due a certain deference. One high administrator explained in 1981 that 
they had encouraged a certain sense of opposition between Owens and the 
system, thinking that its sense of rebelliousness had leant the staff 
energy and been a source of strength to the school. TVhile one has to 
ask whether the intention in this statement existed more in rosy retro- 
spect than it had contenporary to the events, the consequence was probably 
accurately stated. 

At the same , time, the board had funded 0^ ^is generously out of local 
fxjnding at a tine when neither alternative schools nor desegregation were 
a political necessity. And Owens had W3n more of their battles for 
distinctiveness than one might think possible in such a large system. 
Though a good deal of credit f br those victories had to go to the Owens 
staff's energy, enthusiasm, imagination, and persistence and to the loyal 
and energetic support of parents they recruited to help thCTi lobby, 
sane of it had to go to the systemwide administration and the board vdiich 
responded to their efforts. 

Owens 's staff was quick to point out that they had not only been 
the first alternative school, but they had pioneered several specific 
elOTents which became fundamental both to the magnet plan and to a new 
middle school plan as all junior high schools were converted to middle 
schools in 1979. Yet they said they were given no credit in the system 
at large for these inventions. Thus they had been the first school to 
draw students citywide and be voluntary. They had been the first in the 
city to develop v*iat they called families, Adams, and other IGE schools ^ 
called units, and the middle school plan called teams. But another IGE 
school had been given credit as the model for this plan. They had been 
the first school to use the grouping of sixth through eighth grade. And 
they had been the first open education school, a pattern which was 
""added at the elementary level among the magnets. They were quite right 
that they had in fact pioneered these ideas within Heartland, if not in 
the absolute. They were also right that they were not given even nods of 
recognition for them but were spoken of as a very special effort on the 
periphery of school system practice. 

Owens then was genuinely an alternative school , v^iether seen from 
outside or inside. Though it was the best exenplar among the middle 
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schools, and one of the best among all the schools, of a truly distinc- 
tive school v*iich offered parents and children a substantive choice of 
program. It was more tolerated tlian prized by rrost elements of tiiie organi- 
zation above it. Within the school its distinctiveness v;as its defining 
characteristic and its reason for being. That distinctiveness was a 
rallying point not only for the administration or even for the staff of 
the original school, but for the total staff and many of the students. 
Their history of struggle to win that distinctiveness and even their 
sense of isolation and existence at the periphery strengthened their 
dedication to their special mission and their internal solidarity. What 
then, in detail, was the program toward which these energies were 
directed? 

THE OPEN EDLOTICN PICGRAM AT CWENS 

The Formal Design of the Program 

Open education as Owens mderstood it undertook to change the goals 
of traditional education, the technical means by viiich these new educa- 
tional goals could be accorplished, and the structures within which the 
educational process occurs. It was thus a thoroughgoing revision of the 
direction and the organizational arrangements and relationships of tradi- 
tional edxacation. 

As the staff at Owens expressed open education it was designed first 
and forertost to teach children to become responsible for their own learning. 
While acquisition of traditional basic skills was iirportant, these were 
tools to help children acquire the capacity to learn independently and 
responsibly as much or more than the reverse. The school cams under a 
great deal of attack for this position, and during the year that I studied 
it, 1979-1980 v*uch was its fourth in the Rodgers building, the princi- 
pal was sjj:essijag--y^ie— importance of basic skills both with the teachers 
and with outside audiences. 

Nonetheless, the staff all took seriously teaching responsibility 
for the student's own learning as the primary goal. The degree to which 
this goal dcminated their efforts was brought hare to me most forcefully 
at the end of the study in March when I went to each self-contained teacher 
to ask for the names of students I might ijiterview. I was looking for a 
purposive sanple comparable to those at the other schools, and so I 
asked for students who were high achievers and low achievers. I found 
that teacher after teacher responded to ity question first in terms of how 
independent and responsible the student was in going about the learning 
task, rather than in terms of his or her academic skills. It was clear 
that they mentally ranked their stixients according to the criteria of 
independence and responsibility, rather than according to those of skills 
in subjects. 

The routine of the school re-enforced its announced goals with 
activities e:>5)licitly designed to further them. Thus students had to 
write down a set of goals for themselves every iyjo weeks. These goals 
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vvere to be specific and to cteal with the basic subjects and with sore 
nore specialized ones—such as a special science or social studies project 
the student was working on. Each day stvidents were to write out a 
schedule of activities for the day v*iich would help then toward their 
goals for the tUo week period. Teachers signed both the goals and the 
daily activity sheets to indicate they were approved. At the end of 
each day, the students were to evaluate their actual activities for the 
day and whether they had progressed satisfactorily as a result of engaging 
in them. 

The structure of the school was designed to encourage each child to 
construct a unique curriculum and to allow each to use a broad range of 
resources in pursuing it. It allowed students choice in what they studied 
in the context of a close relationship with a single adult>^v*io could , 
oversee their total progress over three yeart>. Thus students were 
assigned to self-containea classrooms in groups v*iich were designed to be 
heterogeneous in age, gender, race, and academic ability. Normally they 
were expected to stay with the same teacher through the three years of 
their experience in the school . Thus the teacher would come to know 
well both their intellectual and their personal strengths and weaknesses 
and be able to g\aide them in their goals and activities with an educated 
sense for their individual needs. 

But the single teacher was not expected to be the students ' only 
instructional resource. Father, they were to move about the school 
drawing on the resources of the library, of a well stocked audiovisual , 
center, and of a curriculum center with materials ranging from texts to 
manijals and filmstrips designed for schools. Th^ were also expected 
to go to teachers of other classes vihc might be knowledgeable in a parti- 
cular area. There were also math and reading laboratories with staff 
to help with skills in these areas. Finally there were two rooms called 
Acad^c .Svppprt Centers, v;ith teachers funded by Title I, v*iere students 
with weak skills were e:5)ected to go for assistance in basic skills each 
day. 

Students were also encouraged to reach beyond the borders of the school 
for information and e^q^loration. They could arrange small groi^ field 
trips through the systenwide Esq^anding Educational Experiences program, 
or they could arrange with ^parents or aides in the school to go with them 
on school sponsored field trips,. They could ask outside adults to come 
to the school vdth information or demonstrations on tppics of interest. 
And of course they could use the resources of the city on their own time 
outside of school to contribute to a project. 

In theory, then, students had a close and continuing relationship . 
wi'th an adult who oversaw their progress, stimulated them with suggested 
ideas, and pushed them v*ien they bogged down in frustration or lassitude. 
At the same tiine they could take advantage of a wide pnge of adults 
available as curricular resources. Teachers in turn >had responsibility 
to oversee^ only thirty students. But they were responsible for their 
progress as persons developing responsibility and independence in 



learning and responsible for their progress in all areas of the curriculum-- 
though they might not actually instruct them in every area. Much of the 
instructi.on was done with self-teaching materials with the teacher 
serving as resource and interpreter as needed. There was very little 
whole group instruction and in most roans even little small group instruc- 
tion. 

The routine of the day was based around the distinctive goals and 
means just described." Children reported to th^ir self-contained rooms 
on arrival. Every one was eaq^ected to stay there for forty-five minutes. 
During that tiire it was possible for the teacher to gather the viiole 
class for instruction or planning or social interaction. And morning 
chores such as the collection of money and taking of attendance were done 
\A\ile students wrote out their "activity sheets" for the day. Teachers 
had a chance to check these and discuss them with students v*ian they 
thought needed such discussion that day. In the following forty minutes 
children could leave the room, but irost vvoiiLd stay; some teachers required 
everyone to stay. There followed two 80 minute periods in the morning and 
a third after the hour lunch break. During two of these periods students 
were based in the room but if their teachers initialed their activity 
sheets th^ were free to move about the bioilding to "the" otiier" locations 
mentioned above. in pursuit of their activities. During the third period 
the whole class left the self-contained center and scattered to a variety 
of "specialized center" classes vAiile their teacher bad a preparation 
period. 

These specialized fieaiter classes were' for the most part in tradi- 
tional nonacademic subjects: art, mnasic, home eooncxnics, shop, and physical 
education. Science was also included. Students took these classes 
every day for six v;eeks, then a new period began and they could either 
return to that subject or start a new one. They had to select physical 
education for two six week periods to fulfill state requirements for 
that experience, but they went to other subjects by choice. They filled - 
out cards every six weeks with three choices and the teachers of these 
classes assigned them, honoring the choices as much as possible. A student 
could repeat if ^ class were not oversubscribed. But if it were, there 
was an attenpt to spread the opportunity and to encourage the student to , 
branch out. 

These classes differed somev^tiat f rxam students ' experiences in self- 
contained classes. They had their own sheets for goals, activities and 
evaluation. In these classes students generally were expected to be learning 
in the specified subject. Though there was definite variation in teachers, 
in general students participated together in fairly structured activities, 
though the content of oontron projects might vary. The art teacher made 
a conscious effort to encourage children to gain ^some experience with 
all the major gr^hic media at some time in their school careers. The 
home econanics and shop teachers taught the basics of their crafts, but 
allowed rrore latitude in projects chosen for clothing or shop vprk than 
would must teachers at this beginning age level. These teachers saw 
ninety children a day instead of thirty and saw them for shorter periods. 
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Thiey could not work with each child in the riepth and breadth possible 
for the self-contained teachers. 



The report card which the school sent hone for each student reflected 
its goals and means. The self-contained teacher wrote an assessment of 
the student's progress for the six week period. The student read it and 
wrote his own comient to go along with it. There was no letter or number 
to sxamricurize progress. Students were to be judged in oonplex terms and 
their progress measured against their earlier selves. Thus the program 
was profoundly non-carpetitive. It would have been difficult for children 
to rank themselves except into large categories even if they carefully 
read and oonpared paragraphs. And a child might receive praise for good 
progress both in self -direction arid skill development yet have mastered 
a lower level of objective achievement in skills than a student v*io received 
less praiseJ because he or she was not working independently ax)d not 
pushing him or herself to grow in skill. 

conferences with parents always included the students. This practice 
reflected the philosophy that the children were to be respected as full 
partners in the educational process. It was appropriate for them to 
hear v*iatevex teacher and parent had to say about them, and their point 
of view shoiald also be represented in the conversation. 

Withip these basic parameters there were a variety of lesser goals 
v*iich the kchool proclaimed less vigorously than its central one of 
developing- independent responsibility and which teachers therefore pur- 
sued with varying vigor. Probably most iirportant, the principal and 
curriculum, oo-ordinator and seme teachers stressed the intellectual 
integration of different subjects. They encouraged students to work on 
projects wliich would require skills from several subjects at once. And 
they worked with them to be self-oonscioiis about the appropriate and 
accurate uie of those skills. Thus a science or social studies project 
could involve skills in finding, analyzing, and sumnarizing information, 
mathematical skills, and skills in written and then oral expression. 
Some teachers were much more self-conscious in pushing curricular integra- 
tion and purposeful honing of skills during such projects than wer^ others. 

AnothtiT iirportant subsidiary goal was fostering the affective side 
of a child I s development. Concern with a child's capacity to develop 
independent responsibility implied some concern with his emotional as well 
as his intellectual life. Also the close association of thirty children 
and one adult in a roan over a year and in many cases over tw and three 
years was bound to foster a relatively intimate acquaintance. The^ 
unstructured use of time and the independent activities going on simul- 
taneously allowed behavior to vary, personalities to express thenselves, 
and relationships to develop a full and flourishing life. Th\:js children's 
personal ^characteristics and their affective developnent were /much more^ 
difficul^t to ignore than in a setting vAiere foriy minutes of sitting still 
facing forward and appearing to listen, write, or read is all that is 
expected. 

• ' / 
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Soroe teachers also stressed the development of students' social 
skills. Sane of these stressed their capacity to behave civilly and 
constructively in groups in general, vdiile others v.orked specifically 
on the development of understanding across lines of ethnicity (and 
gender.) Because the chil(;iren had considerable opportunity to interact 
in the self-contained clas^roqn all teachers had to be aware of the 
social dynamics of relationships and to atterrpt indirectly at least to 
foster productive ones and^to discourage ones which seemed destructive 
to the goals of developing -Responsibility and general mutual respect. 

Conflicts Between the Design of the Program and District Policy — 
/ Representative Battles ' ~~ 

% I This outline of the program suggests soroe of the territory v*iere the 
sch^l had to fight its battles v;ith the district over exceptions to 
sys^wide policy. The multi-graded classroom, especially with its inclu- 
sion of sixth graders for vdiose instruction elementary certification is 
required, was a departixre from district policy v/hen it was first instituted. 
The schedule for the day with its eighty minute prepai'ation periods 
for teachers was initially also a great departure. It was one with which 
the union was uncomfortable as well as the administi;*ation. Now with the 
new middle school plan all Heartland teachers have something closer to it 
as all have preparation periods and tiine set aside for team planning. 

The curriculum was probably the area which made the school the most 
difficulties and created the most skeptics at the central office. First, 
the school asked to be allcv;ed to change the schedule, offering non-academic 
subjects in six week blocks. This was a new idea vAien they introduced 
it, later taken up by other altemative-'middle schools. Much more radi- 
cally it asked to let children choose the subjects they would take. Thus 
.there was no guarantee that a child will be exposed to music, art, home 
economics, etc . in the grades where they were scheduled in the curriculum 
guide. And v^iile diildren were encouraged to take all the subjects at 
soms time, scxve children might not be exposed to some subjects at all. 

Further, children's own setting of goals and planning of activities — 
even with the advJ.ce and consent of their teachers — was anathema to persons 
whose lives were spent in planning coherent curricular sequences. The 
learning of skills through integrated projects seemed indirect and insu- 
fficient. The school fought to have its supply money budgeted as a whole, 
rather than by department, so that it could buy more integrated materials 
and have more discretion in the choice of materials. Subject matter 
si^Dervisors in the central office who had spent long hours carefully 
selecting v*iat seemed the best text in their area were baffled, despairing, 
and angered when the school ignored the texts, sometires not even ordering 
them. When the curriculum oo-brdinator explained that the use of ^texts 
ran against the school's philosophy, they were puzzled and suspiciovis . . 
To them the school's approach seOTed a sinple watering down of coherent^ 
academic substance-. 

The school, finding itself at an iirpasse with these subject matter 
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si5)ervisors, asked for an elementaxy si:pervisor familiar with open 
education instead. They did get one after the open education elenentary 
schools were established. She was more syirpathetic to their approach, 
vhich is after all less foreign to the more child-centered traditional 
elementary schools. 

The distinctiveness of the school got it caught in numerous small 
situations where it did not fit the broad standard categories in vhich 
the central office still adiriinistered the system even after magnet schools 
were introduced. For exanple, to make up days lost during the 1976-1977 
strike, there were several inservioe training days for teachers added 
to the calendar over the next three years . At the middle scliool level 
these were planned for all the schools together. Thus Owens teachers 
were expected to gather in a centxal place and watch a televised presen- 
tation of the new middle school plan in the spring of 1978. Parts of 
that plan they had long since pioneered and other parts were irrelevant 
to them. So watching such a presentation was siitply a waste of time that 
could have been spent on group discussion of local school issues or on 
individual -preparation for diildren's curricular needs. 2 At another 
inservice the teachers' had to identify themselves as teachers of subjects 
and attend workshops specif iccilly for math teachers, social studies 
teachers etc. While that experience should have been somev;hat beneficial, 
it was not one well designed for the most pressing needs of that staff. 
When they could, Owens 's staff soirietinnes quietly ignored inappropriate 
district expectations. ^ But if departing from procedure required direct 
defiance," they did not risk disobedience. 

In the year before the study, one of the teachers with the most 
active concern for social co-operation had a class which set up a 
restaurant as a group project. She found this a model of vhat should 
be happening. They had much to learn about nutrition, about the details 
that go into planning a menu, ordering food, setting up publicity etc. 
Skills in mathematics, writing, and gettii.g infonration and supplies 
from outside sources were necessary. Social co-operation and the sharing 
and respecting of diverse skills were "necessary. But a student told about 
the project at home in a way that reached the newspaper, and suddenly the 
legality of selling food without a restaurant license and of using nonunion 
labor to prepare school food were involved. The central office wanted 
to cancel the project or lose pretended food, but teacher insisted 
that the children had conrmitted too much effort and the project was too 
beneficial to stop at that advanced stage. The principal backed her 
up, and eventually the "restaurant" was .opened with the strict priviso 
tiiat no one from outside the school be served. 

The distinctiveness of the school's goals and methods v^ere thus 
constantly creating situations where — from no one's volition — they caused 
problems with the standard procedures of the school system. The staff 
generally saw themselves as having to fight an unsympathetic, or at least 
uninitiated, bureaucracy in these matters. The principal and the curri- 
culum co-ordinator who most often did the actual negotiation admitted. 
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hDwever, that there had always been syirpathetic individuals in the central 
office as well as the board and that after the institution of inagnets for 
desegregation their stock rose and there was more receptivity to their 
distinctive needs. 

Resources Needed for the Program 

Jesse Owens 's departures frcm traditional education were substantial 
in both goals and methods, lb be successful they required not only different 
organizational arrangements from traditional schools, but also different 
-resources and more resourqes. The educational approach was labor in.ten- 
sive for adults. Self-contained teachers were expected to oversee each 
child's total program of intellectual development and to help him in 
his embtional and social growth, goals not altogether different from those 
of traditional elementary school classrootns if not secondary ones. But 
they also were expected to help each child develop independence and 
responsibility in learning, and that charge- included using the child's 
interests to develop a different curriculum for each individual. While 
there might be overlap bet^en individuals, there were also substantial 
differences. With the wide variation in Owens 's students' social back- 
grounds and academic skills these differences could be very great indeed. 
Further, it seems a more oonplex task to oversee a child's social and 
QTOtional growth toward independent responsibility than toward the 
obedience and co-operation vvtiich are more often valued in traditional 
classroons. Both intellectual-ly and emoti6ncQ.ly teachers were expected 
to work in depth with each individual. While they were about this task, 
they were also expected to get thirty preadole scents differing in age, 
race, social class, and gender to coexist and often to oo-operate smoothly 
in a small space. They could not rely upon talking themselves to the 
vs*iole group, thus maintaining a focus of attention (Cusick, 1973) to 
keep order. 

The self-contained teachers argued with justice that this task was 
more demanding than teaching traditional classes, at least if it were 
done as it should be done. When Jesse Owens was founded their class size 
had been twenty-five. But in the fall of 1979, tJie year of the study, they 
were cut back to the st:andard allowance of teachers for magnet schools 
which gave tJiem a class size of twenty-eight. The money for the matJie- 
matics laboratory was withdrawn that fall. When a self-contained teacher 
resigned in the middle of the fall semester, the self-contained teachers 
voted to scatter her children to other classes, giving each thirty, in 
order to free a teacher to establish the mathematics laboratory out of 
their regular budget. During the study year, then, they were feeling 
considerabler strain from the addition of several children to each teacher's 
responsibility and several bodies to the same physical and social space. 
The loss of funding t±ius had t±iis very tangible effect on each self- 
contained classroom. 

Further, because there were so many children moving in varied curri- 
cular directions the teachers needed help in developing curricular ideas, 
in helping children find resources, and in vorking individually witJi 
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children on skills or projects. There were aides for the sciiool, ccilled 
assistant teachers. They all vorked either in the classnxms or resource'^ 
centers except for lunchtime supervision. When tv.o highly skilled ones, 
one of V/hom had vorked with faculty to develop materials and one of whan 
had vorked with children seeking audio-visual materials were lost because 
of budget cuts and low seniority the loss was deeply felt. 

The school's program also required, or at least worked best, with 
certain resources in the form of students. In each room there were 
"centers" with materials which could provide resources and stimulate 
ideas in a particular skill or subject area. Each rocann was expected to 
have a reading center, a math center, a comTunications center, a center 
for thinking skills, and a theme center v^ich dealt with topics that 
varied across rooms *and through the course of the year. Children could 
go to these centers to get materials and ideas. 

Soire, especially the math center, had carefully worked out v/ritten 
directions for self-taught instruction.^ The school had wrked out a 
set of sheets for work in incremental skills; math textbooks from the 
adopted publisher and socve others were also available for extra explana- 
tion and practice^ Other subjects v/ere less likely to be so thoroughly 
programmed, but -there v/ere written directions for exercises and- sugges- 
tions for projects, tlieme topics, and so forth. 

To use these materials independently and effectively a child needed 
good reading skills and a fairly organized approach to planning and 
carrying out a task independently. In other words, it was difficult 
for children with very poor academic skills and with very little initial ' 
independence to operate in the school. It could work much more effec- 
tively with those who had at least average abilities in both areas. 

To the degree that children did not have these abilities, the labor 
needed from the teacher greatly increased. With children v^o could not 
read or organize themselves for even simple tasks, the teacher had orally 
to interpret and instruct, and then to supervise the student's progress 
fairly closely. It was possible of course for students, to learn both 
reading and independence over the course of their stay at the achool; 
so that only the newer students might be such a burden. Nonetheless, the 
school was clearly very much affected by the skills of both kinds 
with which its students entered and by the mix of skills in the group 
in any one classroom. I will describe the entering student body before 
turning to the character of the school program as it was actually practiced 

STUDENT EECRUIIMENT 

Student recruitment was one of the school's most difficult problems. 
The reasons for this were not entirely clear to any one. The move to 
the Podgers building and the flood of children hurried into the school 
at the last minute that year had broken a chain of continuity for the 
school. The other carpeting magnet schools had of fered other opportunities 
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to families unhappy with their neighborhood schools. The opening of the 
middle school for the gifted and talented in the second year had parti- 
cularly drawn off Jesse Owens 's natural constituency of well educated 
high status families whose children would already have training in 
independent study as well as good reading skills. 

In any case, vtetever the reason, after it moved to the RxJgers 
bioilding, Jesse CVens consistently had trouble in attracting a majority 
of at least average students and more than a few highly able students. 
It also had trouble attracting sufficient numbers of v*iites,3 Further, 
it had trouble attracting enough sixth graders to fill a cohort — in the 
winter of 1981 only twenty-eight signed up for the fall of 1981.^ . ^bst 
of the students entered as seventh graders and had only two years in which 
to acquire the skills of open education. The experienced students vAio 
could provide exanples and even instruction to their, peers in the appro- 
priate way of conducting oneself in an open education school were cmly 
about half the student body, instead of two thirds. 

Furthermore, the kind of student who was, attracted was generally 
not that best suited to, or even interested in, cpen education. At the 
beginning of the year, all the teachers posted city maps in their rooms 
and as part of orientation had students put a pin on their house with a 
thread leading to a pin at the school . In all the rooms these maps 
shewed a clustering of students' hones very close to the school and just ^ 
a few students scattered in outlying locations. Many students, especially 
black students, came to the school because it was close to horrva. Ihey 
signed xxp as though it were the neighborhood school even though it was 
not. When I interviewed students I asked whether the scJiool was similar 
to vdiat they heid expected. Sixteen out of twenty- three, or seventy percent 
said it was not. Many said this vehemently. They were totally surprised 
by the school's character. Some of these students responded in the affir- 
mative vAien I asked v*iether* they had a brother or sister who had gone 
to "this school". It was only after I corpleted the interviews that I 
realized they must have neant their siblings went to thi s building rather 
than this program . They followed their siblings into the buxlding more 
or less unconscious of the change in program. 5 

The children vdio were drawn to the program were varied but generally 
below national averages in their skills. The cohort who were seventh 
graders in 1979-1980 at the time of the study scored slightly lower than 
the citywide average on tests taken at the end of the fifth grade before 
they entered Jesse Owens. (See Tables 5-1 and 5-2.) Tne citywide average is 
itself below national norms. With- half of the student bocty scoring below 
the 30th percentile in reading and math skills, this was a student body 
weighted toward the low end of the scale with many students with very 
lav skills. However, the school could not siirply gear itself to remedial 
efforts, since there were students representing almost every level of skill 
also present. 
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Table 5-1 

CCnparison of Jesse Owens and Heartland Citywi^ Students' 
Performance on ^tetropolitan Standardized Tests 
of Reading at the End of Grade Five, Spring 1978 









Jesse Owens 


Citywide 


90% 


soore 


at or below national percentile rank of 


77 


80 


75% 


soore 


at or belcw national percentile r^lnk of 


58 


60 


50% 


scxDre 


at or below national percentile rank of 


2o 


33 


25% 


score 


at or be] 3W national percentile rank of 


14 


16 


10% scx)re at or below national percentile rank of 


6 


6 



Sotorce: Heartland Public Schools Cgipiter Data Files 



Table 5-2 



Ooirparison of Jesse Ovvens and Heartland Citywide Students' 
Performance on Metropolitcin Standardized Tests 







of Mathematics at the End of Grade Five, 


1978 








Jesse Owens 


Citywide 


90% 


soore 


at or below national percentile rank of 


77 


80 


75% 


soore 


at or below national percentile rank of 


58 


62 


50% 


soore 


at or below national percentile rank of 


29 


39 


25% 


soore 


at or below national percentile rank of 


16 


20 


10% 


soore 


at or below national percentile rank of 


8 


8 



Source: H^rtland Public Schools Coirputer Data Files 
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THE PROGRAM IN PRACTICE 



Daily Activities 

There was a good deal of variation among Jesse Owens 's self-contained 
classrocms. in rhythm of activities, appearance of the room, and inter- 
personal tone. Nonetheless, some typical patterns emerged which describe 
activity in most rooms. I will speak of these first and then of varia- 
tion. 

The* rooms thanselves were large wath high ceilings and plenty of 
natiaral daylightr? Each was furnished with tables of various sizes and 
straight chairs for each student. Many had in addition old easy chairs 
or sofas and scraps of carpet in a comer to make a reading nook. , Scattered 
around the roan on tables and bookcases were the learning centers, 'generally 
arranged with brightly colored cardboard signs and attractively lettered 
general directions, impropriate materials were laid out on the tables 
and bookcases or tucked into colored folders attached to the \:pright 
* sign . Several bookcases als^ contained a variety of reading and reference* 
sources. 

Most teachers 'arranged the tables for students and those for the 
centers in distinctive patterns which broke up the squareness of the 
room, created sans nooks for quiet work separate from the rest of the 
class, and established traffic patterns and a center stage scmevy^ere in 
the room — by no means always at the front. Traditionally placed black- 
boards and marks in the polished wood floors vAiere rows of seats had 
once been bolted reninded one of the earlier layout of the room. Many 
rooms had bulletin boards and cardboard displays suggesting curriculcu: 
activities beyond those in the centers. Most had children's work posted 
after the first few weeks. And the black boards were used for announce- 
ments and messages as well as for students or teachers to v^rk out math 
problems in a groi:p or for other such appropriate activitj.es. 

< 

The days started fairly similarly in each classroom. Students came 
in between 8:10 and 8:30 and settled into accustomed places at tables. 
At. 8: 30 work began in an easy flow, often with the teacher announcing 
special activities for the class as a whole some time during the day. There 
might be reminders that some kind of work vdiich every one was to do — a 
long project or an oral news report — would be due at a certain time. 
Arrangements for dates for individuals to report would be made. 

The teacher would then attend to housekeeping, attendance, lunch 
money and the l:^e while the students wrote out their activity sheets for 
the day. Then there might be oral reports from students or a class 
meeting to discuss a group undertaking or sorie issue in the social life"" 
of the class. 

After this the students would start working independently, often 
moving around the room to use the resources at the various centers — or 
depending on the room as much as the student — fetching the resources back 
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to their seat. The roan would settle dovm to reading, v/riting and 
scattered cxaiversations vrfiile the teacher circulated discussing vork 
with either individuals or small groups. The teadier might move among 
the desks or the students might ocHtie to him or her. None of the teachers 
renained at their desks all morning. Some spent very little time the^^~ 
ixsing them primarily as a place to lay things down. 

After the first few weeks, students usually could choose their own 
seats — though sane teachers would then mix them up again. This choice 
led to patterns where the majority of tables---though rarely all in any 
roan--were homogeneous in both gender and race. Children did address 
one another as they moved about the room. There did not seem to be plan-- 
f\il avoidance of other races, only a highei^ probability of choosing saire" 
race tablemates than other race tablemates. ^ Segregation by gender was 
greater than by race.^ 

After 9:15 children w^ere allowed by school rules to leave the room 
and sane started to leave then. Some would have definite appointments. 
Thus children eligible for v^rk in the Academic "Si^^port Centers^Were 
scheduled in groups at regular times, for forty minute blocks of work 
"together. (3iildren mainstreamed from behaVioral disability, learning 
disability, and educable mentally retarded classes might return there on 
regular schedules. And the reading laboratory offered work on a regular 
schedule for children to work in groups on specific skills in the highly 
prograiTuned Heartland Reading Continuum. v^iich was closely patterned after 
the Wisconsin Skills Design approach to reading. 

* 

These special appointments often made a significant reduction in the 
number of children in the room at various points in the day. Rooms 
varied in the number of students who took advantage of the opportunity 
to travel as individuals to the library, AV center, or math laboratory 
(which was more flexibly scheduled than the reading one.) 

Thei^^children v^o remained continued to read 'or write and to visit 
with one another. It was difficult here as at Adams to know vdiether their 
conversations v/ere personal or task related. There doubtless was soire 
proportion of botli kinds. 

The teacher circulated. Sometimes he or she would take the initiative 
to speak with a child asking how some kind of work was caning, reminding 
of a deadline, or offering assistance. At other tines the teacher would 
respond to a question or reqiaest for assistance. Somstiires a teacher 
would spend 15 or 20 minutes with one child or one grot^) — especially if 
the room were fairly enpty — and scinetimes he or she would move fairly 
rapidly from question to qiiestion. Occasional lengthy conferences with 
individuals were expected and were used to help them set new directions 
and to start on new projects as well as to reviev progress on continuing 
work and in the skills of taking initiative and following through on it. 
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Vciriability Mong Teachers 

Despite these siirilarities, teachers vdried a gcxxi deal from one 
another on a number of dirransions. The most iixportant dimension was 
educational philosophy. At one end of the continuum v/as a clearly iden- 
tifiable teacher viho in his interview rather articulately piit forth a free ^ 
school philosophy rather than an open education one. He v/as*" primarily 
concerned with the children's emotional developiient, believed that.-they 
would learn respoRsibility by behaving as they saw fit, believed that they 
had a cert;^ij^ inherent good sense if trusted, and saW' his a-yri role as one 
of respondtr^ to their interests and needs as expressed on a daily or 
weekly fcasis. Jie did not set up interest centers, though the room was 
full of a wide assortment of objects. He allowed the students a system 
of self -government v^ich determined many activities, with his being only 
one equal vote. His approach in other words tended to be laissez faire. 
He generally did not follcv; or enforce "school rules about the biweekly 
statement of goals, the writing out of daily activity sheets and end of the 
day evaluations, or about movement around the school only to specific 
places on specific errands. c 

At the other extreme, some teachers structured a large 'pcurt of the 
student^' day for them and gaye them, rather specific assignments. One 
even had reading groups moving through traditional readers witli pages of 
.reading assigned for each day. 

Within the broader groi?3 wiiich did not go to these extremes, there 
was significant variation in the amount of structure which the teachers 
imposed upon group and individual activity. Some teachers had a good deal 
of viiole group activity in v,4iich oral reports were given, films were 
watched, stories v/ere read aloud or- read together silently and then dis- 
Classed, and so forth. Even in these classes,' however, such activities would 
take up a good deal less than half the day. 

Some teachers gathered groi^^s together for^nstruction in specific 
skills. Some required specific kinds of projects', though the content 
might be quite variable, set the deadlines then^elves, and required pro- 
gress reports. Some encouraged or required small groups to work together 
on such efforts ''and met with them as groups. Some required that every one 
work on math at a particular time of day, others only that every student 
schedule a certain number of hours a v.'eek in this area. Sonte were very 
directive in working with students to decide on the activities they should 
engage in and the gpals they should set, others were more likely to observe, 
then comment, then g)erhaps suggest. Some had standard activities they 
wanted every child to engage in at sor^ time during a given period — for 
exanple write a report about a state or do a project on Asia — while others 
left the choice of activities beyond basic skills cor^iletely to the indivi- 
dual. 

FuJTther, there was variation in structure through the course of the 
school year. Most teachers said they had learned by experience that it 
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yjas necessaiy to start the year with much nore structure than one 
would finish it with. New students had to be introduced slowly to the 
ways of open education. At the very beginning of the year students were 
scheduled to nove frcan center to center at spfecific tiines of the day. 
Movement outside the room was limited and very clear statements of acti- 
vities planned and accomplished were demanded by the teachers. The whole 
class. vould be given a^ similar project to work on and the teacher would 
outline and discus^ the method of going about it .with the whole groip. 
Then as children afeamed how to go about the activities/ they vvere given 
more latitude 'in planning both, content and tiine. There was also variation^ 
in the degree o^ direction the same teacher exercised over different , ' ^ 
individuals, depending upon the individual's capacity to plan and execute 
a series of productive activities. 

Teachers differed from, one another not only in their philosophy but^ 
in their skill in working with open education as planned. . To be suo6ess- 
ful, teachers needed a; good sense for the social requirements of the group 
as a vdiole so that interaction flowed smrothly, was appropriately limited, 
and did not interfere with work.. Teachers also needed a capacity -to v.ork. 
enpathetiually yet firmly with individuals. They needed >to Ipe supportive 
with students who were uneasy with planning their own goals and budgeting 
their ov/n time. They also had to be imaginative in suggesting ideas which 
would fire them and start their *own energies flowing. At the same time 
they had to be firm and demanding when students needed high standards set 
for their efforts or when they preferred to socialize rather than to vork. 
Teachers had to be aware of the activities of many persons at once in 
the daily stream of activity so that they helped every one to remain on 
task and productive. And they needed to remember — with tHe help of a 
well-organized notation system — each child's academic progress in a 
variety of subjects as well his or her stage of developmont in becoming 
independent and his or her consequent personal needs • 

The skills needed for this kind of vx^rk are different from those of 
traditional teaching and they are ones with vdiich not all teachers are 
gifted. To a degree they can be developed with practice, but soms teachers 
had more aptitude and more desire for developing than than did others. 
Sonve structured the children's activities more than the philosophy of 
the school approved or let them sinply follow their own lights more than ^ 
it approved because they lacked the skill to offer* the generalized, suppor- 
tive, yet intentional guidance of their growth v^ich the official philosophy 
envisioned. 

Specialized Center Classes 

The specialized center classes were in most cases noticeably different 
from the self-contained classrooms. Unlike the self^oontciined teachers 
these teachers were responsible for teaching a particular subject. The 
majority had hot come from the old site, and several did not deviate far 
from old patterns in teaching their subject. Though they might allow 
children a little more choice in activities than they had formerly done, 
many of these classes were not markedly different from such classes in 
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other schools. (Of oQprse such classes in other scIxxdIs tend to allow ^ 
more student initiati^O^and choice and more freedom of movement and sche- 
duling of activities th^y^^do regular academic classes.) '"""^ 

Some of the teachiers in these areas were serious about developing" ' 
open ways to teach* tiieir. subject and about the philosophy of the school. ♦ 
^eir clasps differed frofa other specialized fsenter classes, but they 

^*still were centered around a'^jsingle activity such as art or shop, further, 
in subject"^ v^ere students had little prior background there were basic 

* skills and techniques in ^ich every one needed direct 'instruction and 
repetitive practice. Thus, especially with students who had not been in " ' 
the room foq^ffig^- six week sessions, there ^was limited scope for variation. 

Teachers, saw ninety st;udents a ,day rather than thirty and they saw /" 
them for a relatively short time each day over only a six week period. They 
thu^ had less opportunity to assess each child's learning style and special 
needs in the subject and less opportunity to establish a supportive yet 
demanding relationship than did self-contained teachers. There was there- 
fore more need for these teachers to set tasks axid expect perfojrnance 
according to some external criterion in order to be sure ^at a student 
was being productive in sorre way. . 

The reading" laboratory # which was for clwhile a particular sore spot 
for self-contained teachers, was a special case because it v/as based in 
the highly detailed Heartland Reading Continuum v^ich consisted of small 
divided skills and tasks related , to, them. The continuum was required for 
CXs^s as for all other schools in the city. Students had "to be tested, 
instructed in skills, and tested again. This was one more case of a system- 
wide procedure v^ich ran against the grain of Owens 's approach/ 

Interpersonal Tone of Classroon Interaction 

The philosophy, academic reward structure, and plan. of classroon 
activities at CX\^s all were non-corrpetitive.^ Since students worked on 
varied tasks, they could not easily dorpare their achieveinsnts with each- 
other. Since they varied in -grade level as well as in. skills, it_was not 
iiTToediately obvious even v\*iat another student's skills should be. There- 
fore at Cwens the sane processes were at work which had eased the embarrass- 
ment of low achievers at Adams. They were not forced to display their 
ignorance or lack of skill in-front^of the class ^and their formal evaluations 
dealt with their progress or lack of it, more than with their absolute 
achievements. Th\is students with low skills had no reason to create a 
distraction by picking fights or annoying the teacher lest they be called 
ipon to recite, i^nd students with low skills on entrance were given some 
hope for success in the school's terriis. 

There was scire feeling of tension in sm^e rooms beto^^een the students 
vto succeeded in the 'school's tern\s, by setting goals, v;orking diligently, 
and producing Vvork vMch was correct, wide ranging, imaginative or aesthetic 
and those who had difficulty in setting goals, concentrating on a task, or. 
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producing a product. Ability to concentrate and v;ork in class vjere the 
most obvious of the qualities at issue here. ^'Some students coiplained in ^ 
interviews about others played, or v\*io made no- serious effort to \Nork.^ 
Some stuc^nts vn*io had sucH difficulties vrore a ''hang dog look and a few 
regularly pestered other studentg. Thus, along this dirrension, there was 
a paler form of the interpersonal disruptions which can be ''bom of invidious 
""academic corrpctrisons in traditional classrcms. These were not a najor 
element in classroom, interaction, however, am rarely to be* noticed as one 
watched the flow of Jjnteraction through ,a mdrming. , 

The activity structure of the classes allowed individual children to 
regxalate the pace as well as the oofitent of much of their d^. There was 
thus a relaxed quality in the atmosphere o^, thq rooms, even in .rooms vdiere 
sane students v/ere intently cxjncentrating at any given' moment. , 

The open flow of activity in the classroom, the opportunity for chil- 
dren to interact relatively freely, and the long individual contacts* between 
teacher and student gaye a' logistical opportunity for encounters revealing 
the range of personality. One experienced teacher said that in the situa- 
tion feelings "rise to the surface like cream". 

One teacher corpared her relationship to the class to that of a 
gardener. The teacher had responsibility to ovensee, to cultivate, to expect 
visible results from, his or her efforts. But park of the process was out ^ 
of her hands, attributable to the nature, growth-properties, and diligence 
of the student. Since teachers shared responsibility v/ith the children, " 
they did not have to becu: as heav^- a burden of guilt v;hen leamirjg did not 
proceed wtsII as do teachers in traditional classrooms (McPherson, 1972; 
Lortie, 1975) . Nor did they have to defend against sud"' a burden with 
angry blame towards students. They were therefore free to accept each 
student v^ere he 'started and to^ do their best to move him further without , 
despair or an overv^ielming sense of failure if some did not progress far. 

The logistical opportunities for personal acquaintance also made the 
teacher-student relationships ndre equal than in a traditional classroom, 
and .because the educational approach enjoined acquaintance with a wider 
range of the student's behavior, teachers came to know the students ?rore 
as full persons than teachers do in traditional classrooms. Several 
teachers commented on this great^ acquaintance as an advantage tor the ^ 
students and for themselves as teachers. One teacher with traditional 
elementary experience v^o had been involuntarily^ssigned to the scliool 
three years before the sLudy spoke of this aspect of the approach as very 
different from her previous experiencie, rewarding, and helpful in the 
teaching process. 

Interaction in the classroom then had a relaxed and a personal tone. 
Even though it v;as clecir that the teacher was in charge and could make 
demands upon the student, their exchanges, took place between full persons 
whp were semi-equals. The fonralized tone^of much exchange in traditional 
clasrooms was nearly absent. Consequently when teachers chastized students 
it was generally for lack of effort or for distractAg -others. They would 
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also take quite seriously sleighting or insulting cxniments made by one 
student to or about another, even if they occurred across the room f^Dm 
the teapher. These rather frequently became the source of protracted 
student-teacher discussion and were one of tiie most frequent reasons f6r 
real anger or punitive steps on the part of the teaclier. As at Adams nost 
such confrontations could be carried on sotto voce while the rest of the V 
class continued undisturbed because *the activity structure divided atten- * 
tion. Teachers^^^sgDOatimes asked children to step out in the hall with trieiri 
if they wanted to remonstrate forcefully with them. In general then the 
classrooms were interpersonally oomfortable and pleasant places in vviiich 
to spend on^j's day — though there might be occasional teasifig^among children 
or occasional oonfrontaticns between a, teacher and a studpnt. 

Not all teachers had the interpersonal skill's to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered by the school's activity structure and educational^* 
approach hov;ever. As at Adams there were e:<ceptions. One teacher in .-•"'^ 
particular — and one from* tine origijial school, furthermDre — confronted 
the 'Children with an oppositional tone which led to a contest of wills 
th^^ghout the day I observed She nagged students to vrork from the 

front of 'the room for all to hgcork^he created caifrontations, threatened, 
and sent children to the assistant principal in groups. Students v^ispered 
to ma that they v/ere a bad class and alsp that* triey did not like their 
teacher, just as they have in the. sourest of traditional classrooms. 

\ One of the specialized tenter teachers was v/ithout eitheoT instruc- . 
tional or disciplinary skill. A few other teachers had some difficulties' 
in keeping a f lov/ of constructive activity and in using their opportunity 
to correct children quietly ^d privately. Neither the logistics, nor , 
the curricular approachr; nor the philosophy of the sc2iool guaranteed pleqi- . 
sant cind constructive interpersonal 'relations. ' Teachers needed skill and 
insight to use thiese conditions as opportunities to create such relationships 

Students' Behavior • ^ 

I have alrea^3y suggested that in classes Jesse Owens students were 
generally pleasan : and co-operative with teachers and with each other — though 
there were exceptions in both relationships. These pleasant and co-operative 
relationships were also expressed in the rare appearance of graffiti, the 
good care taken of cqnrrDn school property, and a low incidence of hostile 
encounters between students. 

Given the low skills of the majority of Owens 's students and the marked 
lack of success in adjusting to school of some unmeasured minority, it is 
worth remarking vpon the lack of an oppositional tone bet:v\?een teachers and 
students which could easily have developed with such a student body 
(Hargreaves, 1967; Metz, 1978b, 1978c; Stinchoombe, 1964; v;illis, 1977). 

The reasons for these good personal relations seemed to be several. 
I'Cirhaps most irtportant v;cre the same reasons as those I adduced earlier^ 
to explain good personal relations at Adams. At both schools the classroom 
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activity structure made performance private. The academic reward structure 
was non-oonpetitive; students were measured against their own prior 
performance mostly on the basis of written vx)rk and private conversations 
with the teacher. Thus a student was not exposed to the public embarrass- 
ment of performing poorly on a daily basis, and it was possible for even 
the least skilled to build a record of positive performance if he or she 
worked- hard and showed iirprovonent. 

Given Owens 's enphasis on learning how to learn, it was possible for 
a child to get a sense of a fresh start. And a willing and diligent child 
could gain a good deal o£ praise according to the school's values before 
he or she actually made \jp all former academic deficits. The school thus 
did not label children as failures unless they actively resisted learning. 
It did not set them in oonpetition against each other for scarce rewards. 
The goal of taking responsibility for one's own learning is one more open 
to all than is good progress along a linear academic path v\Aiere it is easy 
to see that sore have progressed further than others. 

Positive and relaxed personal relations seemed to grow from these 
activity structures and academic reward structures. Owens 's staff conmented 
on the dramatic inprovement in behavior of many of the children vjho came 
to them with previous difficulties in schools. Even the central office 
staff who had doubts about the curriculum granted the school had success 
in this area. At the same time, Owens 's staff generally took for granted 
the lack of graffiti oh the v/alls and the lack of confrontations airong what 
could elsev^ere have been a very volatile and angry mixture of children. 

c The structure of time, space, and personal relations at Owens was 
also conducive to the developrvent of intimate acquaintance betvv^een every 
student and at least one teacher. And the self-contained classroom and 
continuing maalti-age classroom group made possible a depth of acquaintance 
among students as well. Structures also limited the number of others with 
whom a student had to cope during most of the day — ^making the school day 
more an experience among a familiar group of distinctive individuals and 
less one of contact with aggregations of strangers than is typical in irany 
secondary schools. Thus it was possible for a student to build many rela- 
tionships of personal trust within the school and to live out a significant 
proportion of his or her day within such relationships. Even more than at 
Adams personal relations could tiius take the edge off the alienation of 
seme msuccessful students. Owens teachers were in general more aware than 
those at Adams that sheer length of acquaintance does not necessarily 
build positive relations, but the setting encouraged the self-contained 
teachers to make the active building of such positive relations part of 
the classroom agenda. 

Racial relations at Jesse Owens were generally not actively tense, 
but there was less interracial friendship than at Adams. The voluntarily 
assembled groups at tables in the classrooms were more often segregated 
than not. These groips consequently did not build interracial acquaintance 
v^ere it was previously absent. In the dining roanf\ students sat at tables 
vdiich ran the length of the "long room. The normal pattern was for a line 
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of children of one race to sit across from a line of children of the sama 
race. But these lines changed color at irregular intervals; so that tvro 
lines of black children would end in contiguity and possible overlap with 
twD lines of white children v^idi might also end in two nore lines of 
black children. Sorve teachers made active efforts to get students to 
deal consciously with racial separation and to build bridges across races, 
v^ile others did not make racial differences an explicit issue. The 
school as a whole had some activities designed to mix children and human 
relations was one of its curricular themss. The whole school celebrated 
Jesse Ovs'ens's birthdciy and his career. But there was less enphjasis on 

either ethnic roots or interethnic understanding than at Adam^. , 

\ 

\ , 

The problems of behavior viiich were noticeable to a visitor and 
worried about by teachers were almost all problems related to lack of 
attention to the academic task rather than to hostile relations between 
individuals or groups of children or anger directed by children at adults 
or at the school as an entity. Thus toward spring there were a fev; 
identifiable children who were often to be seen in the hall without 
legitixiiate errands. (MDSt came from a few specific self-contained class- 
rooms) . In most rooms there were students \k\o did little constructive 
work even though they might not create problems for other students or for 
the teacher — aside from his or her responsibility to see that they n^de 
academic progress. 

There was a higher level of conversation in most of the Owens class- 
rooms than at Adams, but students moved from work to conversation and 
back fairly easily and quickly. I took sore counts of student who appeared 
to be reading or writing versus those who appeared to be talking or day- 
dreaming. The numbers would vary during periods of less than five minutes. 
Tnere were always pupils reading or writing (unless there was a joint 
activity) but not always a majority. 

More than either of the other sdiools, Owens was characterized by 
variability in the behavior of students. There was variation from room 
to room as teachers set different atmospheres based on their different 
educational goals and personal styles. And there v;as visible variation 
anong individuals within rooms. Tlie educational philosophy with its 
emphasis on letting the children assume responsibility for their learning 
and upon not only letting them learn at their own pace but letting them 
move along diverse curricular paths, encouraged this Vciriability. Its 
effects were apparent both in students' classroom interaction and in their 
oatments in interviews. 

Because I did the student interviews at the end of each study after 
I already knew each school well and so saw the responses through a set of 
expectations, I gave the transcripts to an independent rater. ^ I asked 
him simply to read the interview protocols and characterize both the 
student bodies and the schools. I told him only the specialty of each 
school and offered no details about it. Ke remarked upon the great varia- 
bility of Owens 's children's comments and styles in comparison to the other 
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tvo schools where children seined to c3evelop a more common style. 

• 

Soine of the variability caused by differences in both classes and 
students — along with a sense for tlie program as students experienced it — 
can be captured by quoting st\x3ents ' replies to interview questions vfcLch 
asked them to state what goals they set for the two week period surrounding 
the interview and wtiat activities they planned to engage in that day 
and had engaged in the previous day. Students were supposed to have 
folders which contained the sheets on viiich both sets of guides vvere written 
whenever they moved around the building, MDSt of them pulled out these 
sheets and half read, half talked, as they replied. 

The following pair of quotes are from two students in Mr, Koenig's 
room, Mr , Koenig was very highly regarded 'by the administration as a 
practitioner of open education as it should be done. I spent a series of 
afternoons in his roan during the orientation of students in the fall and 
found that he seemed to have a good sensitivity to individuals combined 
with firmness with the groxsp. His students show this influence in the' 
articulateness of their responses to the question. The first speaker is 
a sixth grade v^ite boy v^om Mr. Koenig described as able and academically 
advanced. The boy, Jimmy, responded to the question as follows: 



Interviewer: 



You have goals and an activity sheet. What are yoxjr goals 
right now? 



J:jTxr^: (After rvomaging around among his things to find his sheets) 

OK. On math I had to finish a section on measuren^snt by 
3/2V80 in the blue book. I was doing a section in that. In 
reading I have to finish reading Therebex by 3/19/80. And 
iny projects — I have to have five reports finished and start 
on my truck and truck driver display by 3/21/80. And talking, 
I have to cut down on talking by at least 50% by 3/21/80. 
Vocabulary, I will take at least three spelling tests by 
3/21/80. 

Interviewer: OK v^at are your activities for today? 

Jininy: I have math, pages 243, 244 and 245 in my niath book. Reading: 

sane of the blue books. Vocabulary: find meanings to' twelve words 
for gym. Science: work on radio project and go to the Curri- 
culum Center. And at 11:20 be interviev.^. Cause on days 
like this you know I try to plan ahead cause I know I'm not 
going to have that much time for different things. I usually 
like fit smaller stuff into ny day, then I have extra stuff 
for homa^ork. You knov whatever- I don't get done I usuall]^'' 
take hcr^. Which usually works out pretty nicely because math 
usually goes home. That's one of my biggest projects. 

Interviewer: Then what did you do yesterday? 



Jirmiy: 



Yesterday? Uhm. . . (pause) 
activity sheet here. 



. .1 don't think I have ny yesterday's 
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Interviewer: Maybe you can renneinber. 
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Jinmy: Well here it is. Like V7hat I did during the day? 

Interviewer: Uh-ha. 

•tliimiy: OK. Let's see at 8:30 I planned my day. At 9:10 I wrote rny 

story on how to make and eat a peanut butter and jelly sand- 
wic±i. That was a project Mr. Koenig gave us. Let's see at 
9:30 I had six measurement problems. I'm going to finish my 
two pages tonight. At 9:55 I read one and a half blue books. 
I'll do some more reading tonight at home. At 10:35 science. 
Learn how radios work. Learn how a TV works and learn how 
speakers work. At 11:20 I went to the library for sane infor- 
mation on radios. I will continue working on it at home to- 
night. At 12:25 I went to the library and talked to Mrs. 
Ho lines about being a monitor. And then I didn't finish because 
I have to write down you know like gym and stuff. I've got 
to write dov^Ti like Ixjmch, gym cause that's all I did for the 
rest of the day. Because gym's all afternoon.. Tliat's an hour 
and 25 mijiutes long. 

The second speaker is an eighth grade black girl^ from the sane class. 
The teacher said she had come in as a sixth grader with third grade skills 
and an enormous chip on her shoulder whi.ch made her flare up at any ima- - 
gined sleight. She had steadied her tenper and learned to work very hard, 
but hardly improved hex: skills at all in the intervening years. Oiie of 
the Academic Support teachers oommented in a support group meeting one day 
that she thought sdxve of the students at Jesse Owens were able to function 
outside an exceptional education placement only because of the character 
of the school. She named this girl, Angela Hcwland, as one who might need 
the shelter of exceptional education in, high school. But listen to how 
articulately Angela is able to answer even a stranger's questions about 
her goals and activities: 

Interviewer: You have to write goals and an activity sheet each rooming. 
, What were your goals and activities for todav? 

Angela: Finish two lessons in my math folder and read fifteen pages. 

Finish spelling, write my sentences and look up the meaning 
first and then write the sentences to them. My writing — I do 
writing for my English goals — to do tvx) pages of English for 
homework. And my project was to have a conference with himi 
to find another way to do maps for my project, tod that's 
about it. 

Interviewer: And then do you renrventoer what you did yesterday? 

Angela: Well yesterday I did spelling. I gathered a list of spelling, 

pronounced some words out of my reading book. Then I studied 
then. I spelled each word then I wrote them a couple of tin>es. 
Then I took it home for homework. Yesterday for reading I 
read Miracles [pages] 72 to 85. Then I have to go upstairs 
to Ms. Jugend. I go up there at 2:00 and come back at 3:00. 
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Interviewer: That's academic suppDrt for math? 



_ AcQela; — Yeah. And up there we learn — up there my goal is to learn 

how to reduce fractions. I learned how to do that yester- 
day. And then my other goal up there is to learn to subtract 
fractions the long way. And by the time I got back down from 
there it was class meeting time and that went from three 
o'clock until time to go hoiie-. 

A student finom a roan which varied toward the more structured side, 
run by an elementary teacher involujitarily assigned but later converted, 
•indicates the rhythm of life in that rcon. Tlie speaker, Barbara, is an 
eighth grade white girl, slightly above av^age in skills but very serious 
and responsible according to her teacher: 

Interviev/er: Well then you're supposed to write goals for the week is it? 
Barbara: For tMO weeks. 

Interviewer: For two weeks. OK hov; do you decide what your goals are 
going to be? 

Barbara: Stuff that you need work on, v^iatever you have to get at like 

math if I've got to do a ooi^^le extra pages in math, then I'll 
write that I have to do a coi^le of extra pages. 

Interviewer: OK then for' this period wtiat are your goals? 

B^bara: I'll take four tests in math. I'll do four activities in 

language and a letter center. I'll go to reading lab and 
pass one test, or try to. I'll learn about the religions of 
Asia by doing three or more activities. I'll be on time"* to 
the class activity during class. I'll turn in my weekly report 
ij\ gym. I'll oonplete iry project on trees. 

Interviewer: And then vAiat are your activities for today? 

Barbara: Today? Language, the TVsia center, gym and meet Ms. Schmidt 

{self-contained teaclier] about math. 

Interviewer: And v^at's the Asia center? 



Barbara: 

Interviewer: 

Barbara: 

Interviewer: 



The Asia is — she has a center vdiere she has a map and then she 
has seine activities we can do on Asia — on the religions and 
the language and she changes it every once in a viiile. 

I see. So that's in your room? 

M-iT¥n. 

And do you go over and get stuff and go back to your desk or 
do you go over there and work? 
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Barbara: I go over and vork or pick an activity and vnrite it dovm and 

go to the library and work or something. 

Interviewer: V7ere you out of the room either today or yesterday except 
for a' specialized center? 

Barbara: I wasn't today. Because today she was dDing something different 

^ viiere we have to catch up on our goals. And if we didn't have 
that done we have to stay over and vTork. Today I was doing 

language and then I was doing math. But Itonday I went to 

the library a little. 

Interviewer: Was that for one of the projects that you mentioned? 

Barbara: Ya for the trees.' 

Interviewer: Is the library a pret^ty good p].ace to work? 

Barbara: M-hum most of the tune it's quiet and I like the resources— 

they have all the resources. 

An able girl from a middle class fami.ly, a v;^iite eighth grader, placed 
in the room of one of the least ccnpetent teachers dencnstrates a good 
deal of initiatiye and responsibility on her own: 

Intervie.v-er: Kell then you're supposed to set goals. How often is it in 
your class that you set them? 

Suzanne: Well, vdienever you want to. You should set at least a few 

every week. 

Interviewer: ^ Well what are your goals for this v^ek? 

Suzanne: (pause) . . .uhm.. . .one,, of them is not to* talk with my friends 

so much, because I have been goofing around a lot. And to- 
get some English done and sane math. 

Interviewer: And then V7hat are your activities for today? 

Suzanne: I'm going to the reading lab and I'm doing silent reading, 

some English and sane math, right now that's v^at I have. 

Interviewer: And then do you remember what you did on Friday? 

Suzanne: Pretty much the sane thing as today except for I had a noting. 

Interviewer: What kind of a meeting? 

Suzanne: Independent study group. There's some kids, we get together 

and work on social studies. ^ 
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Intervievv^r: 



And that's kids within your room or is it kids in different 
rooms? 



Suzanne: Kids in different rooms. 

Interviewer: 7\nd do you work by yourselves or; do you have an adult? 

Suzanne: By ourselves. 

Interviewer: And how did that get organized if it's betVN'een rooms? 

Suzanne: Just well one of my friends thought it would be neat to have 
^ thiS/ so we got some kids together. 

Interviev;er: "And then got your teachers' peinnfiissions? 



Suzanne; 



Uh-ha. 



Interviev/er: And v.iiere do you meet? 

Suzanne: In 34A [the room belonging to the teacher v/ith a free school 

philosophy.] 

•fx 

On the other hand a very able but not very ambitious boy sho^s the 
results of his teacher's prodding. The teacher in question was one of the 
two or three most concerned v;ith an integrated curriculum and v/ith teaching 
social skills. But she was also rather systerratic in jeeing that diildren 
v/ere exposed to a range of curricular topics, line boy ^ white eighth 
grader, spoke: 

Intervie;;er: Well then you're supposed to make out goals'" each two weeks 
is it? [Unhum. ] What are your goals right new? 

Mike: Well one is to work through rry aJ,gebra book in the next 

ooi:ple of weeks, if I can or do it as fast as I can. And 
one is to go to reading lab to try to get my study skills. 
And one' is to set xxp a center in the class for the other 
stxadents' use, and one is to get done with my autobiogr^hy 
which I have to have* done by April 1st. 

Interviewee: And vdiat's the center you're setting up? 



Mike: 



I'm not really sure yet becaiose l' just made the goal last / 
Monday and sort of.... Well I was thinking about like setting'* 
up a human body center with the help of Ms. Layne. She 
suggested that I do that for^the class cause she thought the 
class isn't doing very well in that and she wanted to set 
that up. So she asked if I would do that. 



Interviewer; 



And what do you need to do that? 
so forth? 



VThat kind of materials and 
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Mike: Well I guess that I would have to get down to the curriculum 

centar emd check out sdrte books on it and read up on it 
before I could set it up because I'm not that great on it 
really, 

IntervievA^r: Well then v*iat are your activities for today? 

Mike: Well today .•• after this I'll be going to science nonitor 

where I clean the cages and help the teacher like feed the 
pets and do stuff like that. And then I'll probably work on 
iry autobiography for a while because I still have to finish 

two chapters possibly three if I condense one. I'll work 

out of m/ algebra book for a while probably and then they're 
starting new offerings in reading lab and if I need that I ' 11 
probably go there. In the afternoon usually we have group 
meeting and film. Ms. Layne usually sets up a little more. 
Cause she likes to have her students in the class in the 
afternoon. 

Finally, a girl working below grade level in the room of one of the 
less skilled teachers ansv/ered in a pattern whidi was conmon among the 
students so situated. She was a black seventh grader: 



Interviewer: 
Ella: 

Interviewer: 
Ella: 

Interviev/er: 
Ella:' 

Interviewer: 
Ella: 

Interviewer: 
Ella: 

Interviewer: 
Ella: 



Well then you make goals and then you \^ite out v;hat you're 
going to do for the day. What are your goals for this two" 
weeks? 

Math, English, writing... go to the AVP center r ^ Go to the 
reading lab. 

And then what are your activities for today? What are you^ 
going to do today? 

Math, reading, English and go to the reading lab. 
And vtiat did you do yesterday? 

Math. . .English and I listened to the tape recorder. 
And what was on the tape recorder?* 
The music. 

And v*iat are you going to the AVP center for? 
You can type. You type there. 
So it's learning how to type? 
M-hum. 
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Many students liJce this one, » usually vd.th lov; skills, generally from 
vvorking class backgrounds, translated the activities ©f the school into 
the language of traditional classes and subjects . These were of ten stu- • 
dents vAio did not know they were coming to an open education school and 
who seemed to need to legitimize the school, or perh^s to understand it, 
in traditional terms • 

More able students more often found the school as they had expected 
it to be. They liad chosen it more pla:ifully, and they took advantage of 
its of ferings nore adeptly. However, some of these able students took 
advantage of its offerings in the negative sense. Son^ of these ^^^re 
children who found it difficult to do school vjork isi any setting and \^^lo 
adeptly abided it at Jesse Owens, using the rhetoric and arrangeiiBnts of 
the systeriKas they did so. The staff were generally av/are of what: they 
were cfoinQ/^ but not always able to change their behavior. Son^ of the 
difficult children v;ho were steered into the scliool by other schools were 
of this kind. 

The student mix constituted a serious problem for the school. There 
was a large contingent of children witti v/orking class and lower class 
backgrounds, often neighborhood black children but sonetimes wtiite children 
whose parents v/ere seeking a change for various reasons, v^o considered 
real school to consist in textbooks and worksheets (cf . Hemdon, 1969) and 
v;ere puzzled by Jesse Owens 's approach. Many of these students arid some 
otliers had such weak reading skills a^id so lit.tle experience in independent 
academic work thiat they were very poorly equipped to learn from the^Fchool's 
system, even when they v;anted to. 

The relatively large number of students with varying skills w^ho h^^ 
difficulty adjusting to the routine of any school or in disciplining them- 
selves to effort or to even the very equalitarian authority of Owens 's 
teachers also constituted a problem. A .significant proportion of students 
v;ho had difficulties elsev/liere ceased to have them at Jesse avens. But 
the school oould only absorb a limited nxjiiber of such diildren. Those who 
did not respond to its gentle and participatory pressures topk inordinate 
amounts of teachers " time and disturbed other students. Yet it was diffi- 
cult to keep such students out if they applied through the standard pro- 
cedure. 10 The sdiool had fairly well articulated steps for dealing with 
students whom teachers found beyond their reach. But v^en all the resources 
of the sdiool failed and administrators finally suggested to parents tliat 
the child be transferred elsewhere, it v/as camon for the parents to refuse 
on the grounds that the student was doing better than before. 

The presence of both of these kinds of students was gradually changing 
the nature' of the sdiool. But before discxossing that issue, it* is impor- 
tant to look at how Owens looked to the outside world through its test 
scores. In the spring of the study, the test scores reported in tiie media 
were very low and the staff took the problem up as the topic of a staff, 
meeting. Neither the nev/spaper nor the school had the scores of these 
childreoi in the fifth grade before they entered Jesse Owens, The staff 
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thought that low skills among entrants were an inportant source of low 
skills in the seventh grade (the only grade tested) . But Vliey also dis- 
cussed their students ' mf amiliarity with tlie testing siti^^tion with its 
requirements for an intense burst of concentration and rapid work. Their 
students also lacked the oorrpetitive racelike mind-set appropriate to a 
testing situation, but not normally encouraged in Owens 's emphasis upon 
growth along one's own trajectory. They also discussed the unfamiliarity 
of the foniat of sirrple, unitary questions with multiple choice answers. 
Some teachers thought that some children mi^ht have difficulty with the 
mechanics of the format and others witli the nental set presuired in this 
kind of questioning (cf. Swidler, 1976). The meeting included considerable 
discussion of actions v/hich could assist children in raising tlieir scores 
by lessening these handicaps in the testing situation. 

The test results the staff discussed were those of the current eighth 
graders made available almost a year after the tests were given to them as 
seventh graders. Erfphasis in this mteeting was on short term strategies 
to help the current seventh graders in the tests soon coming up. There 
v/as 9lso some discussion of longer term strategies. No one except the 
teacher with a free school philosophy questioned the importance of working 
on skills of test taking, despite the discontinuity between such closed- 
ended tests of skill and the major goals of the school. First, it was 
clear that scores which understated children's knov/ledge would handicap 
them as individuals. Second, the tests raised questions about the actual 
state of children's skill development and whether it in fact needed rcore 
concentrated attention. The curriculum co-ordinator and principal suggested 
trying short term strategies to irrprove childjren's capacity^ to deal witli 
the test situation and then watdiing results to see if there were iirprove- 
ment. Third, and probably most jjiportant, such low scores when published 
hurt the school's stock v.ath the central administration and board. They 
also mi.ght discourage parents of children with good skills from choosifcg 
the school. 

Table 5-3 shows a conparison of the seventh grade scores for the 
spring of ^1979, those discussed^at the 1980 meeting, and of 1980. The 
short rajnge strategies appear to have produced sone nodest inprovemsnts, 
as best one can tell given the system's broad categories for reporting. 
More depressing for the school. Table 5-4 and 5-5 show a comparison of 
scores in the fifth grade and the seventh grade for the cohort taking 
the test at' Jesse Owens in the seventh grade in the spring of 1980. The 
scores in math actually deteriorated in the two years during vAiich students 
were at Jesse Owens, ^ while the pattern in reading is mixed. 

This longitudinal comparison indicates that low entering scores, though- 
important as already 6ho^m in Tables 5-1 and 5-2, v;ere not the whole of 
"esse Owens 's problems with test scores. It is very difficult to n^asure 
Jo^e effects of the unaccustomed character of the testing situation. But 
these figures certainly leave open the question of vdiether 0^;ens's methods 
sufficed to keep children's basic skills up to the mark. 

At the same time these tests do nothing to measure the kind of 
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Table 5-3 



Jesse Owens Seventh Grade 



Percent of Students Falling in Three Categories of the 
Distribution of Ifetropolitan Achievement Tests 
■in Spring 1979 and Spring 1980 „ ' 



Beading 
1979 Cohort 1980 Cohort 
High* 10 9 

Average 38 50 

Low 52 41 



Mathematics 



1979 ODhort 
4 
33 
63 



1980 Cohort 
' 10 

42 

48 



Source: Heartland Public Schools, Profile of Schools for 1978-1979 and 
for 1979-1980 . 

*These categories represent high scores between the 78th and 99th percentile, 
average scores between the 24th and 77th percentile and low scores below 
the 23rd percentile. 
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Table 5-4 

Ccxrparison of Jesse Ovens St idents' Fift±i Grade and Seventh Grade 
Perf ontance on Metropolitan Standardized Tests of Reading 
for the Cohort Taking Grade Five Tests in Spring 
1978 and Grade Seven Tests in Spring 1980 



^ Fifth Grade-1978 Seventh Grade-1980 



90% score at or below national percentile ranJc of 
75% score at or below national percentile rank of 
50% -soore at or below national percentile rank of 
25% score at or below national percentile rank of 
10% score at or below national percentile rank of 



Soixfce: Heartland Public Schools Ooinpiiter Data Files 



77 
58 
26 
14 
6 

N=129 



78 
53 
33 
12 
6 

N=139 
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Table 5-5 

Corparison of Jesse Owens Students' Fifth Grade and Seventh Grade 
Performance on Metropolitan Standardized Tests of Mathematics 
for the Cohort Taking Grade Five Tests in Spring 1978 
and Grade Seven Tests in Spring 1980 



Fifth Grade-1978 Seventli Grade-1980 



90% soore at or below national percentile rank of 
75% soore at or below national percentile rank of 
50% soore a^' or belov national percentile rank of 
25% soore at or below national percentile rank of 
10% score at or below national percentile rank of 



77 
58 
29 
16 
8 

N=125 



Source: Heartland Public Schools Ooirputer Data, Files 



75 
45 
21 
11 
3 

N=139 
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initiative, responsibility, and self-respec± which the school wanted to 
instill as its first order of business. A student like Angela Ilowland 
with really low ability might grow enormously in her personal and social 
capacities and eVen work hard as Mgela did, yet fall further behind her 
classmates academically. A diild with severe estotibnal problems iraght 
ijiprove in that area and still make little acadanic progress. A rela- 
tively small proportion of such children could acoount for the deteriora- 
tion in the cohort. v*iile the majority progressed about evenly from where 
they had started. . ^ • 

data do not allow me to dioose among the ^possible interpretatij^rts 
of their source. More inportant the data available to the central office, 
school board, and parents do not allow than to choose among them either. 
Yet, the vs?eight of tradition is likely to, incline them to attribute, the ^ 
low scores to a failxare in the school's program—since there is no measui?e 
of how exactly the same iiubitxare of students nught have fared ^mder a 
traditional program. 

The school is subject to very real political consequences from Si3se 
low scores, most especially in the vicious cycle they are likely to cause 
in recrxiitn^t. But also" the board and central office, always , restless 
under the program's high costs, are likely to see tliese co'sts as giving 
little benefit v.'hen scores are so lov\'. - 

Interpretation of the scores is no easier v/ithin the school, than at 
a distance. Hypotheses nmy cqfie more readily to hand but not hard evi- 
dence. Thus the school also mi^t judge its response in the light of the 
political force of test scores v/±;^__only uneven anecdotal data to stand 
ov^ against the scores as signs oFlV;ragress in more diffuse areas. 

CHANGE IN THE PRDGRAM OVER TIME '"^^ 

■ Though the test scores made an inpact on the faculty as tliey were 
highlighted by the principal, they only accentuated a process, aiich .had 
been slowly occurring in any case. The 'teachers both individually and 
collectively^ were aware that the stiidents were having -difficulties, with 
open education par'ticularly when th^ had low skills , little prior knov;- 
ledge of open education, and a previous home and school experience largely 
inconsistent v;ith' it. Teachers were learning ..to spell out -the character 
of open educaUon nore explicitly and to give the diildren more direction 
in how to approach it. - • . 

The principal and curriculurrr co-ordinator agreed vtoleheartedly with 
this 'trend and if anything they led it. ITius the school had a fonnal 
orientation lasting for eight afternoons in the first two weeks of school, 
' and a series of half days scattered through the rest of the year.- IXaring 
this time, ooimon programs planned by the curriculum oo-ordinator and a 
■faculty conmittee, wej;e used in all classrooms to- describe the nature of 
,open education as Jesse Owens practiced it and to give the students beginning 
experience with it:' It was underscored tliat open education in the sense 
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of the student's full responsibility for his or her ov;n learning is a 
goal, a point to be reached by learning, not a right to be iriinediately 
assumed. Only as a student learns in ' Concert vv;ith 'his teacher how to 
set good goals, to plan activities that lead toward them, to budget and 
allocate his time, and to evaluate his progress, ''does he or she rrove 
gradually away from direction by and then with the teacher to independence 
with the- teacher acting as consultant. 'Later sessions dealt with com- 
ponents of the system — for exanple what constitutes a good goal, hjow to 
choose it, how to relate it to specific activities, and hov; to judge one's 
progress toward it.^ 

Teachers v/ith long experience spoke of moving more slowly into open 
education at the beginning of the year than they used to. They started 
with fewer materials and ideas available to the children.* They required 
students to interact with all iJiat was available and they might set a 
time schedule for activities. They showed the childrejn how to v;ork with 
the materials used in the school and supervised them fairly closely as 
they noved through initial projects v;hich had more ccnrton requirements / 
than later ones would. • 

Teachers with long exf^erienoe also talked of moving toward sone^Ntiat 
xvore traditional conceptions of goals^ Most spoke of reaching tliis con- 
clusion by watching the goals and accoirplishment? that the students v.^re 
actually pursuing and reaching. The times, the diange in the students, 
and the newer teachers with more traditional ideas ,all had a part in the 
push in this direc*tion. One of the original teadiers widely considered to 
be botii skilled "and dedicated to open education talfced about this process 
in his interview: 

Interviewer: What do you see ks the goals tlie school is ideally tfyin^^ 
reach? Would the^e be included in what you said before 
about setting goals and developing, a plan? u 

Mr. Koenig: Well, stated in another way, we're here to help kids becoms 
se? -I-directed and I don't know if e/erybody agrees on tiaat... 
Certainly m/ view has changed, I used to think that n^c;at 
• helping kids do 'what they wanted to do to the best of their 
ability. I think there's more to learn. They should be 
doing some of the things that I think they should bS doing. 
I think that adults have experiences that kids don't have. 
We ought to be able to recommend certain ways in order for 
' them to pick up skills that it would be awful for them.jiot , 

to learn even if they don^t see the vali^ ri^t av/ay. But 
ah...ya, I would say that bejjig self-directed learners is the 
goal of our school. To me to be self -directed is to lead 
toif»;ard<s self -actualization. That's my definition of success. 

To feel you lead a fulfilling life. That's different 
for everybody but yet a lot of people never get to that point. 
, I just know too many adults who havo not gotten to that point 

and I don't think ever will. Tliey feel unfulfilled, and 
they're maybe past thirty years old and feel they're never 
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going to be able to change. And don't want to do anything 
about it because that's a challenge. That's kind of disap- 
pointing, just to see people die that way 

Interviewer: Well did you oome to the conclusion about the iirportance of 

saying to children, "Look here's a skill you're going to need," 
by yourself? Or is that something that the faculty's been 
moving toward together? 

Mr. Koenig: I think it's been brought up and I think that people who are 
nore traditionally oriented, iraybe wlio have no open ed back- 
ground pointed out to the rest of us that there were sor^ 
things that weren't being learned that were inportant. And 
vdiy not? So that led ine at least to evaluate v*iat was going 
-on in my classroom. To try to figure out v*iy weren't kids 
taking homework with them? Why 'do some kids not read at all 
or as little as possible? 
■> , And then I started to realize that most of the kids 

really weren't setting goals. And even in the initial stages 
what I was doing wasn't helping. The goals they were setting 
were so... (pause) ....mundane and, oh I don't know, .. .piddling. 
- . ^ They weren't exciting. They weren't meaningful. They 

didn't have any relationship to v^iat the kids wanted to do 
in the future, near future or distant future • They were just 
goals that they set because they had to set goals. 
^ Whereas I think that if a kid says, 'Well I read at the 

5th grade level and boy I'd like to read at an 8th grade 
level by the end of the year',' that's a challenge. That's 
' a real challesnge and it's something that they can work for. 
So that vdien they start setting their daily g&als and their 
daily plans, they have a target they're pushing for. Some- ^ 
thing that's worthwhile. I guess maybe that's the key wDrd. 
Setting worthwhile goals. 

Some of th^ kids— well alot of the kids~stij.l aren't 
in ny estimation doinc; that. But they're starting to get the 
hang of it. What do I really want to learn? What is really 
J . inportant? I don't think that kids need to set in concrete 

vdiat their values are. And I think that's a danger if lead 
^ them to believe that — or lead ourselves to believe it — they're 
going to start really having some clear gait values. You 
want to move in that direction. Keep them going that way, 
rather . than saying 'well, life is vdiatever happens to ^you today. 

The newer teachers most of whom had been in the school three years, 
since the start of the second year in the Rodgers building, were mDving in 
the opposite direction. Most had previously 'taught in traditional elemen- 
tary schools. They had become enthusiasts for open educatim as they saw 
how much better they got to know their students, and as they saw students - 
mature and take, increasing responsibility under the Jesse Owens system. 
But they were still deeply attached' to traditional curricular ^al^and 
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many traditional patterns. The two groups thus mutually influenced eacli 
other and noved tovvard one another despite the fact that their continuing 
disagreements led to mild tension between tliem. 

Another group vto oontributed .to the move toward traditional patterns 
were a small groip of black teachers vto for the most part had be^ with 
the original program, but vto maintained some reservations about it. These 
teachers were especially concerned about the students with low skills, the 
more so if they were minority merrbers or had families which gave tliem 
little educational or economic advantage. They argued that a certain 
amount of traditional learning had to be demanded from, children wiiose skills 
and life chances were poor, because the failure to acquire basic skills 
sinply put them at too much of a disadvantage to be risked. These tea- 
chers used more oral instruction in srrall and large groups .and^more oral 
interchange among students than did otl-iers. They set rcore general tasks 
to be done by all students and set and strictly monitored deadlines. But 
they also followed the school's general patterns for part of the day and 
believed the development of individual responsibility was important. 

The principal was moving the school quite self-conscj.ously and expli- 
citly tavard greater stxxicture. Pie proposed to the faculty and won their 
consent for several measures in this direction. In meetings the spring 
before the year of the study they had settled on "quality and consistency" 
as general goals for the year. He also instituted nev; arrangements. It 
was at tliat time 'that there were formal and standard sheets made up on 
which students \>;ere to write out their goals every two weeks. And there 
were standard sheets for statements of tlie activities planned for eadi 
day. Every student had a folder in which to keep these sheets. Students 
were expected to carry these folder? with th^ v^ierever they went during 
the school day outside their regular classroom. Tlie activity sheet should 
state the activity for which they were leaving their roan and the staten^nt 
should be initialed by tlieir teacher. Tlius teachers 'in the various re- 
source centers would know that children were arriving on legitinate business 
and children who seemed to be wandering the halls could be questioned and 
sent onv/ard or back to their self-contained classrooms. Students leaving 
their rooms to go to"* the bathroan were to take wooden paddles with the 
room nxjmber on them and return them- when^ they returned to the room.. 

The principal took these steps with the double intention of tightening 
control over students vdio took advantage of the school's freedom to wander 
or lounge afeetrt-and of making more explicit and systerratic the process of 
goal setting and its tie with daily activities. He also said to more 
than once that he had reached the conclusion that open education is for 
students not teachers. He felt mDre comfortable than he previously had in 
issuirig clear hierarchical orders to the teachers for standard procedures 
in the school. 

In general, then, the school v/as moving tavard a more explicit and 
systematic structure sijpporting the processes it had always endorsed. It 
v;as also moving tov;ard somewhat more traditional methods of instruction 
and a heightened concern with mastery of goals in basic skills. While 
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neither of these traditional elements had been totally eschewed earlier, 
they had received less errphasis. In part the school made these changes 
in recognition of the weakness in students' basic skills and of their lack 
of training in t5Jc.iiig responsibility for their own learning. The tasks in 
the areas both of basic skills and of teaching the earlier stages in 
progress toward responsibility for learning needed inore pressing atten- 
tion with this population than with the earlier population of students. - 
In part the staff were responding to different opinions among their own 
numbers, to the persuasive argviments of some of their less vtolehearted 
enthusiasts. 'And in paiit they were responding to political realities 
outside the school as lov; test scores and perceptions of lack of emphasis 
on the basic skills discouraged applicants, especially those with ability 
and ambition, who were best suited to the program.. Political pressures 
from above could threaten the existence of the school if it continued to 
have difficulty drav/ing students on a desegregated basis and continued to 
shov/ patterns of low tested achievement. 

FACULTY CULTURE 

I have already sijggested sane of the connonalities and variations 
in the perspectives of the Owens faculty. Despite the Variations in 
their understanding of open education, most were enthusiasts for it as. 
they understood and practiced it. They agreed upon the general principl5> 
of shaping education around developing the ability to be responsible for' 
one's own learning. They agreed that the structure of the school cil lowed 
for better acquaintance betv/een teachers and students and for expression 
of fuller selves in the classroan. And they found those conditions bene- 
ficial to children's overall developnnent. They thought themselves to be 
more effective teachers, making a greater positive difference in children's 
lives, than they ooul.d in more traditional settings. They joined togetlier 
in solidarity at the possibility of a threat to the scliool or at criticism 
of it from outside. 

Still there were serious cleavages vdiich ran through the faculty. 
T>ie most serious of these was the cleavage between the self-contained 
teachers and the specialized-center teachers. The self-contained tea- 
"dTers-lDeiieved the specialized-oent^^ teachers to have a lighter load as 
they had none of the housekeeping chDres and fewer of the record keeping 
chores which fell upon self-contained teachers. They also saw the specialized- 
center teachers as inappropriately subject oriented, teaching a more or 
less set curriculum in a more or less traditional way. Children were 
expected to turn their attention to the designated si±)ject for all of 
their time in the specialized-center classes. 

Conpounding this cleavage was the fact that a large proportion of 
the specialized-center teachers had not been part of. the original faculty. 
The remaining teachers from Rodgers were disproportionately represented in 
this group. The cleavage was sharpened during the study' v^en funds for 
the math laboratory and for two aides were withdrav;n and then a self- 
contained teacher and one of the teachers in the reading laboratory resigned 
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to leave the city. The s^lf -contained teachers took on extra students 
fron the room whose teacher left in order to f re^e a teacher to restore 
the math laboratory. But just then the reading laboratory virtually 
closed to children for a couple of weeks as a new teaclier there was 
trained. The timing of these changes underscored for the self-contained 
teachers their broad responsibility for children in large numbers v^ile 
the specialized-center teachers seemed to them to have nore limited 
responsibilities. 

For the nost part these groups were separated by the structural • 
requirenents of their different roles. In a heated faculty meeting, one 
reading lab teacher defaided their need to work carefully and systematically 
if they were to be more than a babysitting service. The reading lab with 
its highly progranrnedTHeartland Reading Continuum was probably the most 
subject-centered enterprise in the schcol. But the other specialized- 
center classes also needed a more subject-centered approach as most taught 
subjects to which middle school students came as uninitiated beginners. 
Also as these teachers saw three times as many children for about one 
third as long as the other teachers and changed cohorts every six weeks, 
they could not develop as much depth and breadth of acquaintance and of 
curricu].um with most of them. 

These structurally induced differences in roles w^re conrpoundeci by the 
fact that sane of the speciali zed-center teachers never had become inte- 
grated into the social life of the faculty and did not nove far toward open 
education. Still, some of the other speciali zed-center teachers made a 
great effort to modify their curriculum and their rcode of interaction 
with students to tailor it to the interests, talents, and progress of 
individual students. Itost of the rest were at least conscientious teachers 
of si±>jects which they thought it inportant for students to master. j 

Acrimony gathered around this split at the tiire when self-oontained ^ 
teachers felt the pinch of declining resources. It reflected major 
strains in the school as raich as the actions of the persons directly 
involved. The self-oontained teachers saw the specialized-center ones as 
partially representing the traditional world of education to v/hich they 
must constantly justify thanselves. And seeing the job of such teachers, 
as easier, they felt the more keenly the gradually but steadily increasing 
load which declining resources put upon them. ■^^ 

The cleavage betv/een self-oontained and specialized-center teachers 
continued in part because the faculty had become quite socially fractionated. 
Except at staff meetings they rarely gathered in large groups. The 
teachers' lounge wis usually enpty during the day, or occupied only by 
one or two assistant teachers (aid^s) . Even at lunch time when it becartB 
the teachers ' lunchroom, there were rarely more than five or six teachers 
present anci a group of assistant teachers wlio sat together at a separate 
table. Other teacfchers ate bag lunches in their roomjs or in small groups 
of neighbors. Seine went out for lunch to restaurants vdiich required a 
drive from the school--again usually in fairly small groups. 
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The cxaitrast was strUdng vdth Adams where the teachers used their 
lounge/lmdirociTi as a basis for building solidarity across divisive lines. 
At Adams teachers could not have eaten in their^rocaris v^iich were used by 
children for recreation during half the lunch hour. But they could have 
gone to restaurants many of which were available within two blocks of 
the school — and b^o or three isolates did so. 

Owens teachers may have eaten in their roans out of convenience and 
a desire to vork through the lunch hour. But that does not explain the 
^ long trips to restaurants. The lack of use of the downstairs dining roan 
may have been explicable in part by an idiosyncratic accident. One 
teacher regularly ate lunch there. He dominated conversation every time 
I went to the teachers ' lunchroom with talk of his out of school hobby — 
one of limited interest to others and one which requires more wealth than 
most teachers have at their disposal for recreation. Thus it is possible 
that this teacher siirply drove away all but .the hardiest or hmgriest of 
his colleagues. However, the process is circular, since a larger group 
would have insulated some members fron his conversation on any given day. 

Most of the voluntary contact between teachers occurred in small 
groups oyer lunch and before and after school. Thxas congenial pairs and 
triangles gathered, but persons with widely differing views were not 
drawn into oommon discussions as might happen in a larger group. Formal 
support gxovp neetings continued, with about five teachers and the prin- 
cipal and curriculum co~ordinator present. However, these usually dealt 
with policy decisions or logistical* arrangements of various kinds; they 
were only indirectly places to discuss broad jiiilosophy, classroom strate- 
gies, or problOTs. Th^ were therefore only a limited vehicle for dis- 
cussions of the heart of the school's activities among persons who might 
not understand each other well. 

At the same time, Owens 's faculty was keenly aware of their inter- 
depehdeiice. Because they dealt with children as vtole persons both 
intellectually and personally, their students' activities vdiile out of 
their own rooms were of significant interest to them. AJid because children 
traveled about the school freely rather than in regimsnted groups, self- 
contj^ined teachers became aware of the useful opportunities, the level of 
learning, and the attractive distractions available to their children 
outside the self-contained classroans. In support groi:p meetings the 
behavior of other teachers, either individually or collectively, was often 
a subject of discussion. Teachers were concerned if other teachers 
allowed students to roam the halls, to draw these teachers' students into 
escapades, or to be rude to adults who asked to see their folders and 
know their errand. They were also concerned if other teachers taught 
their own students very little or treated them inconsiderately when 
they went to resource areas, labs, or specialized-center classes. 

The school thus had a number of structural and cultural conditions 
condusive to tension among the faculty. The teaching conditions and goals 
of the self-contained and specialized-center teachers differed along lines 
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that were often paralleled by their backgrounds and consequent informal 
social affinities. Teachers felt a high sense of interdependence in their 
common effects on students, but these effects were usually wrought out 
of the presence of the varied adults concerned; so tliat discussion and 
corprornise about specific conditions or behavior were difficult. Finally, 
there v;ere few regular opportunities in the school for prolonged discussion 
of either specific practice or fundarrental strategy arrong teachers who 
did not agree. 

■ At the same time, the school may have provided more such opportunities 
for discussion than does the average school with self-contained classes 
(usually an elemejitary school.) In its earlier days, according to ' 
old timers, support groups had more nearly fit their names. They had 
involved extended and quite candid discussions of classroom practice. 
Even though these teachers ofteii cQmn:ented that support group nBetings 
had becon^ administratively oriented, they seemed to me to involve more 
open discussion of issues, over v^ich there were differences — though often 
with absent parties—than did unit or team meetings at the other schools . 
Furtlier, vvhen I asked the newer teachers how they had learned to do open 
education, several said they had observed in other teachers' classroons 
during their own preparation periods. Some of the more experienced teachers 
roaintcdned this practice, to keep themselves refreshed and open to new 
ideas. Such sharing, even if it came fairly quickly to be clianneled along 
sympathetic lines and was not universal, v/as unlieard of in the other two 
schools. 

Ihere were also several oxOTittees set up in the school to discuss 
various issues such as plans for tlie continuing orientation. These v;ere 
constituted by the principal except vdien they were staffed by volunteers. 
In either case they were likely to be diverse. There were also more staff 
meetings at Owens than at the other schools . They oould be held once a 
week. Though they were generally rarer .1;Jian that in p;ractice, they were 
more common than the once a month at other schools. Staff meetings also 
involved far more open discussion and vigorous disagreement both among 
JJi^-^f acull^-..-and..^ the^-f aqulty a nd th e pri r i cipal~at:~0;vens" than at 
either of the other two schools. 

The adults in the school seemed to carry over into their relationship 
with each other some of the quality of their relationships with the cliildren. 
They responded .to one another less in terms of formal roles, including 
superorindination and subordination and more as total persons. They were 
direct and forcefvil in their disagreements and they felt strongly about 
them. At the same time there was an atmosphere of acceptance among the 
adults as there was between teacher and student. A cloak of oomron pur- 
pose and of solidarity against the unoorrprchending outside surrounded them 
all. It stretched more thinly around the specialized-center teachers, 
especially those from Rodgers, but still it was a boundary between the 
school and the rest of the world vdiich made all fellow members in a valued 
enterprise. ^ 
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I found repeatedly as I reflected on events, statenents, and relation- 
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ships at Owens that I spontaneously used images from the family rather 
than those f ran bureaucracies with vrfiich. to summarize my inpressions . It 
seemed that, like a family, the Owens teachers openly axgued, developed 
alliances, and judged one another. But also like a family they accepted 
one another as pcirt of. a group in v*iich belonging was not questioned and 
in which there is desire to vork constructively with ev^en severe disagree- 
ment for the sake of the continuing entity. A shared attachment to the 
success of the school and to a partially shared vision of its distinctive- 
ness bound nearly all the teachers together in a sense of ooimion purpose 
for v*iich they were willing to forgive and ooirpromise if given an opportunity 

THE PRENCIPAL'S ROLE 

Mr. Osten, the princip^ at Jesse Ov/ens, played a crucial role. Several 
teachers said they thought the school would be very different or would 
not even continue to exist without him. There were several facets to his 
importance hi the school's life. 

The Principal and the Students 

Mr. Osten played a very active part in the scliool's inner life with 
botli students and teacliers. He was visible and available to the students. 
He v;ent outside every day to supervise recess after lunch and thus had an 
opportunity to mingle with students and to talk with their, in an informal 
way. He v;as also visible to them, even on chilly and windy da^^s, as sarve 
one willing to spend his tme among them. Though his. office v;as buffered 
from the scliool as a whole by being placed down a hall fix)m the main 
office, he Was willing to see students who requested to see him and he 
engag'3d in aogood many of tlie disciplinary interviews v/hich teachers 
requested. He also worked with a group of students who made morning announce 
ments and in earlier days he taught six week mini-courses offered on specicil 
topics for interested students. 

As I was in his office on various errands anci as I v;as near it to 
interview students I was privy to several of his disciplinary interchanges 
with students. He could be extranely firm and often gave children very 
clear messages concerning his and the school's displeasure with their 
inapprojpriate behavior. He then usually required then to cortie up with 
seme kind of a plan for inprovement,..mder his or their teacher 's super- 
vision, with various check points for their performance. At the saroe time, 
v^aile he could be clecurly angry and disapproving toward students, he main- 
tained the assunption that they' v;ere perfectly capable of better behavior. 
They needed effort and persistence, not moral rebirth. He was, in other 
words, accepting of them as persons even though he could be expressively 
rejecting of their actions. This tone of relationship was repeated tlirough- 
out the school. It v/cis assumed that every child was capable of appropriate 
behavior, though some seemed retrograde in their willingness to display 
that capability. And a few seemed ill-suited to the setting. 
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The Principal and the Teachers 



The. principal also was very much involved with the teachers. He 
spent a good deed of time outside his office and a good deal in the class- 
rooms. With any kind of special program he made it a policy to visit all, 
or nearly all, the rooms to see vAiat activities they were engaged in. He 
also tried to visit every roan under more routine circumstanoes to see 
v*iat was being done there and talk to the teacher about it. If he had an 
administrative matter to discuss with a teacher, he might drop into the 
room rather than call the teacher down if the conversation would be short. 
If the teacher were busy, he would wait until t±ie current activity ended. 
As far as I could tell his entry into a roan was sufficiently routine so 
that children ignored it, not changing their behavior in any way because 
of his presence. 

At least at the beginning of the year, he supervised teachers and 
children together as he requested g6al and activity sheets for a v^hole 
class and took them home to read and make comments upon. This behavior 
seemed to be widely accepted as part of the orientation in viiich every one 
v/as learning how to get a good start in the techniques of developing 
open . education • 

The principal also asked each teacher to \>a:ite out goals for each 
year and to describe the activities which would help toward readiing those 
goals. That' document written at the beginning of the year could then be 
a basis for their discussion of the year's progress from time to tiir^. 
He also v\TOte out his ovvTi goals and instrumental activities and distri- 
buted them to teachers in an act of reciprocity. 

The relationship as he defined it was not a symmetrical one, however. 
He said that he had decided to be somewhat more directive with the 
teachers than he had in the reoent past. The distribution of standard 
sheets for students' goals and activities and the use of paddles with 

jxKm,iimi^.er„s_fpiL±ri . 

directiveness. And his visits to classrocans, even if made in a friendly 
and low key fashion, did constitute relatively close supervasion for a 
school principal. They gave him a basis for detailed discussion with 
teachers v;hose teaching he^'thought needed improvement — and there were a . 
few with whom, he had protracted conversations. 

However, teachers did not experience his presence as close supervision. 
Rather they spoke of his intimate knowledge of what was happening in the 
school. They praised him for spending tine with diildren ^d for knowing 
what was happening in classrooms. (There was variation in this warmth. 
And those teachers who were probably subject to the most criticism were 
among the least enthusiastic.) 

This supervision may have been the easier to bear because it was oon- 
sistent with, th e annou noed philosophy of the school a nd with the overall 
direction of most of the teachers. It was also exercised with a light 
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hand and with respect for differences within the general directions of 
the school. Thus the principal enphasized the need to spell out structures 
through v.tiicli children could move toward responsibility for directing their 
learning. .In other v.'ords, sudh responsibility could be taught and there 
were some oontron tools for teaching it. He also e^qpected diildren to 
demonstrate, and teachers to demand, good faith effort and progress both 
in ordinary academic skills and in the special ones of clear and real.istio> 
goal setting, of orderly and reasonable planning for activity, and of 
".conscientious and systematic follow^tiirough on plans. These were expec- 
tations whidi were hard to qucirre.JL v;ith in the context of the school, at 
least in principle. , 

The principal also won support from the teachers because of his 
willingness to listen to differing opinions on issues and to try to find 
ways to accoiTodate a variety of styles and desires. He had a capacity 
to respect variation and to see it as legitimate part of the scliool so 
long as i± fell within cerrtain broad limits — and as long as it seen^d to 
have serious pedagogical purpose. However, this very openess was also 
probably the characteristic for v.-hich the principal was nost often criti- 
cized. Some teachers found him too synpathetic to others who disagreed 
with them on yarious issues, and otliers resented the time in discussion and 
the slc^ policy-making wtiich were a Cv ^oomitant of his desire to accomD- 
date as mciny as possible. They would have preferred more hierarchical 
direction-~or so they said. Had it gone against their desires they might 
have liked it less than they anticipated. 

Probably the principal's greatest virtue in the eyes of the faculty, 
hov;ever, v/as his willingness to do battle for open education with the 
higher reaches of the scliool system. Some faculty v/ere much more aware 
of these activities than were others, but all vrfien asked seemed to agree 
tt^iat the principal played an important role in making tlie case for the 
distinctiveness of open education and in protecting the school from various 
incursions' upon it. e 



"^*~^rincipal^ifi"-ths-^ — 
lackeys of higher officials and as claiming unreasonable, though not 
strictly illegitimate, powers of coirfnand in exercising their bureaucratic 
rights to demand oonpliance with the specialty or v/ith other procedures. 
Mr. Osten, though he was irr his informal way the most closely supervising 
of the three, was not resented for it. This was so in part because he was 
seen as one of "us" in being an advocate of open education. His hierarchical 
activities were an internal matter. Some teachers questioned wtiether so 
much oo-ordination and standardization of practice as he asked were bene- 
ficial. Individual teachers quarreled v/ith his interpretation of open 
education. But these were debates within the ingroup — perhaps onoe more 
the family — of persons camionly striving toward a good ^ open education school. 

The other principals, on the other hand, were seen as representatives 
of the larger school systbn dealing with the school vdien they exercised 
hierarchical authority. IGE and the gifted and talented program were seen 
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by many teacliers as prograias inposed upon the school with cx>nditions vhich 
were inappropriate or unreasonable. Vlhen the principals demanded that tb.e 
specialties be emacted, they becane outsiders, not understanding the 
working conditions of the faculty. At Mann niany other oormiands f or daily 
procure were similarly interpreted. 

The Principal and the Central Office 

Mr. Osten had developed son^ subtlety in his relationships with the 
central office. He did not disobey direct ooimiands even v^en he clisc.greed 
with them. As he passed them on to teachers he might express his disagree- 
ment, but he reminded them that in a public school system tliere are scm3 
orders that sirrply have to be caiplied with. He had argued their case and 
lost. 

But there were times when he knew it was better not to ask for a 
ruling. If scxoe practice might possibly violate a distritrt practice or 
rule, but it v/as not a very visible practice, t^e best course was often 
sinply not to inquire about its consistoncy with district practice. If it 
came to official notice for sane reason, a ruling on its consistency with 
district pol4ci^ cxDUld be made later better than sooner. 

lie had no ambitions to rise furtlier in tlie district and placed his 
loyalties fixiTily with the school. But he was also aware of the political 
and organizational context vatliin v/hich tlie school had to live and astute 
in judging it. >He knew that the school's survival depended upon a judi- 
cious nii>; of acceptance of standardized practice, corpromise, and insistence 
upon those specialized resources and practices without which the school 
v^uld lose its special character. 

The Pr.incipal and Curriculum '^Co--ordinator as a Team 

An account of the prdmcipal's inpact on the school would not be conv- 
plete without a description of the close working relationship he developed 

"vitlr^'d'T^Ca^ 

of organizational process were quite different. But their visions of 
open education were much closer togethjsr and they had developed a close 
working relationship despite their disagreements. 

The curricuJ.um co-ordinator, Ms. Vogel had been working at the branch 
of the state university .in the city vdien Rodgers Aniiex was opened. Mr. 
Osten had gotten to know her through a workshop and had requested that she 
be appointed to Rodgers Annex. She was a worran of enontious energy and 
force of character v;ith a tiioroughgoing dedication to open education. . She 
had had a large hcmd in forging tlie form v.tiich open education took at the 
school. And she had carved out a position as the conduit throixjh which 
all curricular materials passed fran the central office to tlie school. She 
thus was able to limit materials she considered inappropriate to open 
education, while she carried on a continuous and lively search for materials 
of a great variety vdiidi were appropriate. 
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She had a large part in shaping the orientation v/tiich all teachers 
gave the students on open education. That .tyo week process shaped the 
" teachers • vision of it for the year as well as the students ' . She acted 
as- a resource for teachers and was present in their roans from time to 
time. She was not reticent in letting them knav v^iere s]ie thought tliey 
showed strengths in open education and where weaknesses — though she had 
learned that her role could not be fonnally evaluative. 

She also had played a major role in the early years as the progrcm 
was designed in orchestrating campaigns to get permission from tlie central 
office and — ^more often — the board for exceptions to standard procedure 
and for tlie annioal renewal of the school. She cultivated connections 
with active parents and helped to get their support vdien the school needed ' 
to make its case. . a * 

She v;as then a source of ideas and of political energy and resources. 
Her flowing energy and her drive for philosophical purity had played a - 
large part in getting the sdiool launched, setting its sights so clearly 
on its distinctiveness, and establishing its rights vis-a-vis the district. 
But these contributions to tlie school brought with them scrre corresponding 
paroblems. ;viong with the strength of her energy and the brightness of ' 
her vision for open education cam3 a ceri:ain intolerance for those who 
did not share that vision. As Ms. Vogel herself remarked to in telling 
me the history of the sdiool early in the study, she alienated saine peo- 
ple in the curriculum division at the central office with her direct ^ 
dismi-ssal of the texts and orderly subject based curricular approaches 
to vhich they had giveii their v^orking lives. In her sureness of the 
virtues of open education and her desire to get on expeditiously witli 
the task of practicing it, she often forgot to be tactful with others 
mfamilicir with, or unsympathetic to, tliat vision.*^ 

Within the school she developed the same difficulties with teachers 
she thought inadequate- in either the precept or practice of open education. 
She tended to tell tliem, very directly where she thought they were mistaken 
^~and'~whar~slie^ do differently in a way which often led 

vto strains in personal relations. Some teachers caiiYB to see that she 
merely was direct and that an e<3ually strong response would lead to a 
v/reasonable wx^rking relationship even if not to a ready synpathy of points 
y of viev/. But other teachers were affronted and responded defensively. 
Sucli responses could lead to mutual rejection and a termination of active 
relations. Msf). Vogel had developed such prDbleir*s with several of the 
spe'cieaized-ceRter teadiers and tended to side with the self-cx)ntained 
teachers in the rift between the tv-p, a fact vhich deepened it. 

Mr. Osten differed from Ms. Vogel in having fires of enthusiasfn for 
open education v*iich v;ere banked *^^o bum less brightly, if no less 
steadily. yAnd because of his responsibilities for administration rather 
than curriculum, he had a much brbader view of the pressures on the school ^ 
and on the teacher^.' He was more willing to tolerate variety in the form 
of open .education emd even partial departure from it. Part of this tolerance 
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may have ccme from his personality — ^v^ich was, howeveiv strong^ and sore- 
times tenpermental in its own way. More of it probably cams from his 
responsibilities as an administrator which led him to oonprehend the 
realistic limits on his control over, teachers and the need to work as ' 
constructively as £X)Ssible with teachers he would not have chosen aiiti 
might have liked to transfer if he could have. Similarly, his place- ^ 
ment in the formal linking position between the school and the larger 
school system made him more au^are than the curriculum .co~ordinator of 
the powder of the larger system over nyriads of srmll but iirpDrtant 
matters and the limits to the number of battles one could mount and win. 

At the same time, Mr. Osten spoke of the value of his working 
relation with Ms. Vogel in keeping up his energy and vision for the 
school's distinctiveness and its possi±)ilities in the face of the wearing 
realities of administering its daily practice. Ms. Vogel spoke with 
admiration of his capacity to deal regularly with the pressures from the 
central office, with the constant deiiand to interpret the school's needs, 
and with the regular risk of being criticized for seme departure from 
ordinary procedure. Eadi had ccms to recognize the oomplenBntarity of 
their relationship and the distihcti.ve contribution each made to the 
consciousness of the other and the orunning of the school. 

Their relationship mirrored in microcosm mucli of tlie distinctive 
tone and structure of the school. They wrked closely together, rarely 
passing a day without conversation, often with several brief conversa- 
tions in a day. At various points in the researcti I was present in several 
such conversations, some short, some ^uite lengthy. 

I 

At first I v/as struck by the per4onal tone of the qonversations. 
With tv.o strong personalities and different sets of responsibilities, they 
often disagreed. They did so vigorously, sometirres raising their voices 
and interrupting each other. At first I was mildly alarmed at such • 
visible conflict, but after a time it became clear that this was the con- 
flict of an established relationship; the strength of the bond holding it 
together ' was " stronger than the very real speci^c disap-e^ 
expressed. As with the teachers, family metaphors caite to mind, as of 
an elderly brother and sister who have lived together, disagreeing, for 
many years. 

The metaphor was correct in that the relationship was a personcil one 
which allowed the expression of a range of enotion and of facets of 
personality which are often suppressed in relations between organizationcil 
actors. And in this the relationship resembled that in Owens 's classrooms. 
But, also like those, relationships^ this relationship was still distinctly ^ 
conditioned by ^the organizational roles of each actor. ^Both of them 
knew and recognized that the principal had the formal last v/ord and that 
the cuirriculum co-ordinator could only have her way in a disagreement by 
persuasion or by any of the other various informal bargaining techniques 
v^iich subordinates may use to affect the actions of si:perordinates . . In 
formal settings such as staff meetings also they altered their behavior to 
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a HTuch less cx)llegial form, one more directly reoognizing his formai 
position at the head of the school and hers as formally siitply a cx)nsulting 
teacher ; 

Sans persons outside the sckool oormented that the curriculum co-or- 
dinator had had more visible pov.4r to outsiders until approximalffely the 
tiire of the study's beginning than she has had an the succeeding tv%o 
years. If these observations are correct, behavior in this , dyad' is^ res- 
ponding the pressures on the school as a v^iole. In the early years after 
desegregation the. schoo] vns in c. strr^nc, Lhened position to ask for what 
it needed and to state its distinctiveness publicly in its own terms. As 
it has developed long term difficulties in recruiting whites 'and in test 
scores, its position tes been Vs^akened. There is therefore less scope for- 
the curriculum coordinator as spokesperson for its special character and 
mDre need for tlie xple of th^ pr5j:ica.pal as careful balancer of varied 
organizational forces. 

cmcuJsioN 

Jesse Owens 0} EdvMlion School is witliout doubt tiie most dj.stinc~ 
tive of the three schocr s' de* :;ribed in this study. And it is without doulot 
the one most tlx) roughly ^^'vp^i by its formal educatd-onal innovation. , 
Teachers and administrators take seriously alterations in the goals, tech- 
nology'' eand structure of traditional schools as .they shape the life and v;ork 
of Jesse Owens. - 

Teachers are serious in putting the students' capacity for respon- 
sibility for their cv.n learning at or very near the ^top of their list of 
priorities. The structure of the school ciiffers from that of otiier middle 
and secondary schools in its m-^e of self-contained classrooms, arrange- J 
ments for tlia choice and timing of non-academic subjects, and scheduling 
of the class day. Schoolwide expectations for tlie stateirent of goals, 
planning of daily activities, and e\^luatian of follow-tl'irough introduce 
a conmon technology -v/hich sets a context for the tedmical work of cliildren 
and the interaction of teachers and students together. 

J Thq^ meanin^^f open education as an educational innovation is fairly 
well articulatd^\at a school level and' taken seriously throi:ghout the 
school. This pattern does not mean consensus on detail, hov;ever. Though 
almost all teadiers would argue^ that they work at creating open education 
and like it as well, there are significant differences in individual vorking 
definitions of goals and practice. 

^ The school is in a kind of precarious middle position as it defines 
itself as definitely not a traditional "closed" school but also jnot a 
"free" school. The middle ground is'wide territory and varied understandings 
of school goals within the scliool, varied student characteristics and 
needs, and exterfial political pressures exert influence on movement within 
that wide curea; 

Jesse Owens is supported in its distinctiveness by its shared organi- 
zational saga of strijggle for that distinctiveness; Parts of its historical 
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develoianeait confirmed distinctiveness and parts undermined it. Its 
^ jjidigenoxos, grass roots beginnings in the efforts of a few teachers and 
then in a proposal conceived, and written largely by school staff gave 
the school a sense of ownership and pride in their efforts' which' do not 
cane easily where innovations were initiated by central office mandate 
and enforced by principals. The very skepticism of external audiences 
has brought the staff together in defense of their comnon experience of 
the school's daily effect on children. 

But the mov^ to the.Kodgers building with its staff changes and new 
patterns, of student recruitment have tended to undermine the distinctive- 
ness of the school. For Jesse Owens being brought under the umbrella of 
magnet schools was a mixed blessing. This umbrella legitimized the school' 
special. character (though itris stiirtoo distinctive for many tastes). 
But j± subjected the school to decisions which were designed for the 
benefit of the overall movement of students for desegregation rather than 
for the benefit of the school's internal functioning. And it took away- 
its unique s^tatus, "making it more dj.fficult for the school to argue its 
separate case as resources expanded for all nagnets through federctl funding 
but tfien contracted again. 

The detailed character of the school ivtiich has evolved from its 
efetabJ.ishment ,as a distinctive opeii education sdiool is ccrrplex. The 
^hool has a* form vdiich makes it particularly vulnerable to environn^tal 
influences. First, effective conduct of open education requires teachers 
..with understanding and philosophical agreement 'witii at least the outlines 
of the program. It also requires teachers with rather high levels of 
social ener^ and skill and high levels of intellectual vivacity and under- 
standing. They must handle vhat could be described as a thirty ring 
circus, as students are constantly in at lecist potential interaction and 
cis each one evolves his or her own curriculum and develops skills along his 
or her individual trajectory. "It is not surprising that not all teachers 
at the school meet the demands of this role to an ideal degree. 

iSecohd, V^e^ scKooX^is^^^ 

adequate level of cognitive skills and of attachinent to learning are pre- 
..requisites for at least a majority if a pattern such as Owens 's is to 
operate as it was designed to. Since Owens has Icirge numbers of students 
who can not adequately reald directions and^have neither the (Jesire nor 
the organizaticaial skills to initiate and carry through independent work 
without considerable assis^tence, it is understandable that the School has 
difficulty meeting- all its cognitive goals. ^ , - 

Third, the school is particularly vulnerable to f inane ial' chtoges. 
Its pattern is lai^f intensive for staff. Even if each child c^jcries 
more of the burden of educative effort than in, a traditional cla^sroqm, 
the development of curriciiLa around interests requires an enonwis invest^ 
ment of teachers' time. .And wl^ere children have low skiirs, 'this pattern 
requires a great deal of teacher- student interaction. ' Thus vheh fedetal 
or local funds for ^magnet schools are decreased'as desegregation settles 
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down to xoutine, ^esse Owens feels the losses in staffing partioolarly 
Jceenly .0 

^ . '' 

Jesse Ov^s's fonnal pattern as an innovation allowed a good deal of 
opportunity for variation in the behavior of both faculty and students. 
The self-cxDntained structure isolated teachers and students together. 
Teachers had considerable, ff^dcm to interpret open education as they saw 
^f it^-despite the franK comrents of the curriculuixi co~ordinator aind the 
friendly 'supervisorial visits of the principcil. .Students' experience thus 
• depended heavily ijpan>the self-contained teaclier to \^om they were assigned. 

Students also had a good deal of latitude to interpret the school ' s 
expectations "in their own ways. Some teachers were nore active in super- 
vising every diild than were others, but with thirty cliildren it was not 
possible for teadiers successfully to 'nake deipands against the will of all. ^ 
The- irore students there were v*io did not spontaneously follow the general 
pattern outlined, the easier it was for others disinclined to do so — irost 
often disinclined to serious effort — to go their own v;ay without experiencing 
intolerable pressure from the teacher to c^iange their v;ays. Those who did 
conform v/ith the general pattern and did put forth effort could legitirnately 
develop quite varied educational styles and substantive agendas. 

Oonseqiaently the faculty at Jesse Ov/ens were able to develop a good^. 
deal of vinity and solidarity around their attaclirr^Bnt to a fairly vague'ly 
defined ideal of open education at the same time that they disagreed qn - 
xmny aspects of tiie approach and experienced decreasing social interaction. 
Tneir interdependence tiirough tlieir concern for the whole educationcil 
experience of their students was the priru3:ry cause of friction between 
individuals with different philosophies or skills. Also,, the different 
work loads and different structural conditions of self-contained and 
specialized-center or laboratory teeichers set up structured tensions be- 
tv;een those two groups supported by divided informal ties. 

The social behavior of Ov;ens's students invites oonparison with Adams 
Avenue. Despite a student body many of whan came from rough neigliborhoods, 
and few of whom had experienced school succsess, the Owens school developed 
generally amicable social relationships. Part of that was due to the 
personal relationships between teachers and students and among students," • 
but more of it was probably due to tliQr classroom activity structure and 
non-oonpetitive academic reward stiructure. With respect to curricu2.um 
Adams and Owens were in sane v/ays polar^opposites. Adams used a precon- 
ceived hi':;hly structured curriculum for regular classroom work viiile Owens 
stressed evolving integrative curriculum. But the schools were similar^ 
in protecting low achievers fronf public shame and in de-enphasizing oonpe-- 
titive assessments of acoanplishment. The social life ot their students 
showed noticeable similarities. ' ^ - 

The next chapter will show that Mann, with an academically more capable 
and socially more select student body, experienced many nore problems of 
vandalism and hostility than did these two schools. It also had a pattern 
of public display of academic performance and highly oorrpetitive academic 
rewards . 
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I gave a late draft of this ciiapter to Mr. Osteii at Jesse Ow^ens for 
oonfTent in November 1981, one and a half years after I finished field \v'ork 
at the school. Affee3?-he read it, he asked rne tp see him to hear, of several 
changes at the^ school v;hich nade parts of this description no longer ciorrent. 

Probably the most irrportant of these changes were several in curriajlum. 
In the -1980-1981 schoo] year all the teachers \N^re placed on curriculum 
oomnittees dealing vvlth tlie areas of reading, vvxiting, thinking, iratli, 
theme/research, and human relations. , Eadi committee caine up with reoooren- 
dations for curriculum in that area. Over the surm^r tliese reoonmandations 
were put together and transforn^d into a curriculum for the whole sdiool 
to follOrV. A scliedule was worked out for teachers to deal with particular 
skills in each area during six week blocks v^ich covered the year. An 
attempt was made to pick skills with soitb coherence across areas. Tea- 
chers viere tlien asked to write out how they were teadiing those skills 
and to turn these plans in^to the cunriculun^co-ordinator. 

Teachers were also told to give small group instruction in reading 
and math skills to all diildren. Tlie school program in mathenatics was 
replaced with- the textbooks whidi have been adopted for the system as 
a whole. , . . ^ , 

o 

At ttie saive ture several systerrwide initiatives are having or will 
Jiave a similar effect. By board action every eighth grader reading be].ow 
grade level is to have reading intervention instruction every day. Also 
by board action eighth graders must pass oonpetency tests in reading and 
math. And they should prepare for itinth grade competency tests in writing 
skills. Starting in 1982-1983, Owens and all other middle spiiools v/ill use 
a single board adopted series of reading texts. 

In the fall of 1981 the oeijtral administration acted further on the 
spirit of board actions with the middle schools in announcing a stress on 
"effective instruction", v;hich in local parlance follows the highly struc- 
tured patterns laid davn by Bonald Edmonds, and' teacher account abilit^^ 
Principals have been asked tp commit curricula for each school to writing 
and to turn in plcins for school irrprovement. 

Mr. Osten pointed out that he had taken steps in these directions in 
1980-1981, a year ahead of Hie requests for middle schools. These changes 
are, of course, significant ones for a school like Owens. There is no 
question that they move the school through the middle ground between 
free sdiools and closed schools much closer to closad schools than it was. 
Mr. Osten said he felt muqh inore comfortable about the school's political 
future noA? as it is more in conformity with general district policy. But 
he also said that che sdx)ol has gone about as far as it can go and still 
retain its distJLnctive approach and identiti^ 

He was frank that test scores Have been a major concern. He expects 
irrprovement as students have considerably more c^-^erience v;ith testing 
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new, and as they are given instruction in skills cdiosen to be consistent 
with those tested in the citywide standard testing program. 

Mr, OS ten also wanted to make clear tl:at there have been changes in 
the adroinistration pf the school. The school na«; has alnost the tin^ 
schedule adopted by all schools in*t±ie conversion to middle school^. This 
schedule gives teadiers a oormon preparation hour before students arrive 
during which they ore free to meet in any contoination. The Owens faculty 
now meets as a whole staff onoe a week> in the curriculum coimdttees 
already referred to, in "coriposite committees" dealing with schoolwide 
issues, and in support groups as before. There is thus much more fom^l 
opportunity for discussion than before. Aad t>ie school is also in greater 
donfoxiidty with other schools in its use of tinxi for instruction and 
teachers' prepai;ation. 

M/ lengthy oonversation with Mr. Osten suggested* that the analysis in 
the foregoing chapter~\^;hich has been changed only in minor editing from 
the draft he read— caught trends which have gror.Ti considerably in tl:e 
ensuing year and a half. Test scores and recruitment are major issues. 
Resources' continue to dwindle as the assistant principal is now shared udth 
Adains Avenue. The adirdnistrative supervisor had coire shortly before ny 
visit for a detailed discussion of staffing vAiich would n\ake it pDSsible 
to establish a iTore exact cost analysis of the school in conparison to 
others . 

Further, the distinctiveness of the sclx)ol had becore an increasing 
liability. The changes Vvhich have taken place in a year and a half make 
the school nore like others. Thus nnth and reading texts are being intrr)- 
duced. An overall curricular plan is being iitposed. on each classroom. 
"Small group instructi-On" is being required in all classrooms.-'^' Mr. Osten 
picked out as historical the paragraph in tliis chapter in vhich I argue 
that teachers mentally rank students in termcs of their capacity to direct . 
their own learning rather than in terms of their mastery of academic skills. 
He said he thought they would nov^/ think more in terms of skills. These 
changes are major alterations close to the heart of the school's curricular 
approach. ^ 

It is possible to analyze the changes as flowing from a recognition 
that progress in basic skills for children whose achieveir^ts were ireager 
was the weak point of the school—demonstrated both by test scores and 
the comments of the more traditional newer teachers and several black tea-' 
chers. It is possible to analyze the" changes as a response to pressures 
on the part of the board for improvement of test scores throughout the 
city. Or the changes could stem -from press\;2re for greater curricular 
standardization on the part of the central office now that the political 
purposes of diversity loom less large. Probably all of these pressures 
play some part and tlieir share in causing the changes is very difficult to 
measure. 

It is also worth noting that Mr. Osten stated very clearly, though 
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for the most part indirectly, that he was taking a great deal of personal 
initiative in moving the school in the directions in which it is clianging. 
Despite the increased use of faculty ccrnmittees, he pointed out that they 
are advisory to him and he makes final decisions. Teachers are being 
required to make substantial alterations in, their curricular approaches and 
to tiim in written statements of their detailed handling of these changes. 

It seems that as the principal at Adams took a itore hierarchical role 
than previously vdien asked to preside over the irrposition of a special 
program, Mr. Osten is taking a much more hierarchical role than before as 
he feels pushed from above to preside over the modification of Owens 's 
special program. It would be my expectation that this change in role and 
its ocntranding character will create severe strains in Mr. Osten 's relations- 
ship with the teachers just as it did for Mrs. Michaels. And indeed I got 
a glimpse of this process about a month before ny visit with Mr. Osten vdien 
I met one of the teachers in a context removed from the school. The 
teacher seemed eager to talk ^bout the school. She told of rrany changes 
consistent v/ith the principal's portrait. Although this teacher was 
independently moving toward greater curricular structure and academic 
demands and had found ventures into small group instruction a great time- 
sayer, she still spoke of the irrposition of the new curriculum critically. 
This one conversation is slim evidence indeed, but it suggests that even 
teachers comfortable with the general thrust toward more siructure and 
demand for work on skills may be uncomfortable with more hierarchical 
relations be t^r;een teachers and principal and more edicts from above. 

In any case, the changes at Owens clearly . confirm the vulnerability 
of the magnet schools to pressures from the system as a vdiole. Their 
internal organizational .characters must be understood in the context of 
these external pressures. 

NOTES 

■^\'Jhen I interviev;ed curriculum supervisors and administrators at the 
central office, they spoke of Owens 's problems wi-th receiving predominantly 
low achievers and large numbers of children vAio were escaping from soniH 
kind of difficulty in traditional classrooms as existing from its inception. 
I am inclined to believe the teachers on this issue since they were closer 
to the situation.. It may be that large proportions of the students were 
escaping from problems in traditional classrooms in the early days, but 
that they had average and above average abilities or past achievements, so 
that these problems fell away more easily under the influence of open 
education. 

^In this case 7\dams had a parallel problem, since they had already 
irrpleirented all but a few features of the planned prxogram. 



•^It is possible that seme vdiite families were reluctant to have their 
children travel into this neighborhood. Elementary schools in worse neighbor- 
hoods did not have trouble drawing whites, but middle school children traveled 
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by city bus rather than the yellow buses provided for elementary school 
children. In waiting at city bus stops middle school students were 
more exposed to the neighborhood than were elementary children v\tio v.^t 
only a few steps fron yellow buses to the school doof and back again. 

^Elementary schools continued to serve the sixth grade and neighbor- 
hood middle schools had only seventh and eighth grades. Thus students 
attending the sixth grade in citywide schools had to be interested enough 
to miss their last year of elementary school. 

%or were they articulately conscioios of the nature of the changes^ 
after experience there. Vvhen scsme of those who were surprised by the 
school answered the later questions about siblings with a staten^t that 
one had gone to the school, I asked whether the brt)ther or sister hadn't 
told them about it. (I was assundng that he or she had e^^rienced the 
same program) . The students siKply said the siblings had not told them 
cibout the things which "surprised them. 

"For a discussion of sajruMar patterns, and thieir significance, see 
Schofield (1980) . 



Grade level and age were not significant differentiating Vciriables 
in any of the classes. It was not uncotimon to hear one student ask 
another v/ell along in the year what grade he or she was in. And w^ien I 
asked teachers what grade certain individuals were in rrany had to consult 
their roster to ansv;er the question, for at least saa3 children. V^hen I 
asked how many sixth graders v/ere in the class, virtually every teacher 
had to. 

p 

°In a few classrooms where teachers were unskilled in. settling students 
into effort or at least quiet coexistence, students oonplained the rocra was 
too noisy to work and spent much time in the library on work they could 
have done in their rooms. 

^I am grateful to Greg Gosetti for performing this work, vThile he 
was my project assistant under funding from the diversity of Wisconsin- 
Madison. He also coded the interview protocols preparing tiiem for the 
numerical tabulations of responses reported. 

principal told of receiving many applicatiais in midyecir f ran 
such students. Their applications were often si;pported by calls from psy- 
chiatrists, other helping professionals, or persons at their current school. 

■'■■'■Many finished elementary school in their old schools and were at 
Jesse Owens 'for only one year. Ambiguity is also added by the unavciilability 
of fifth grade scores for ten more students in the fifth than the seventh 
grade. 
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I requested the data for the cohort cxxrparisons from the testing 
office for researdi purposes. They have not been made p\±>lic until this 
writing nor to my knowledge have they been available to the scIiodI. Ihere- 
fore, the longitudinal data are not part of the political picture, at 
least publicly. Fibwever, I was able to get the fifth grade scores for the 
students at Jesse Owens as a group because the testing office has prograimied 
the coft^xiter to do just tliis kind of longitudinal oonparison in schools 
where* children enter from scattered other schools. Tlius central office 
administrators, have access to this kind of information and may have actually 
called upon it. 

^-^en the principal, Mr. Osten, read this part of the manuscript 
he questioned its accuracy, saying he did not find the split bet^'een 
self -contained and specialized-center teachers to be serious. And if 
anything at present (a year and a half after the study) he thought tension 
between the self-contained teachers and the teachers in the acadejuic support 
centers v/as higher — also over issues of work load. These criticisitis 
support the irrportance of the structiiral character of the cleavage. At 
the time of the study, the academic support center teachers were seen as 
persons offering assistance to the self-contained teachers by reducing 
their nurrbers and by \>?orking with students \^^o needed the most direct 
help. But they also had a different task from the self-oontained teachers 
and could be criticized out of the same uneasiness over work load in the 
self-contained classrooms. 

^'^ODnpare Gertrude KcPherson ' s discnossion (1972) of the cultural 
barriers to sudi discussion in ari elerrentary school where teachers did 

physically gather together. 

• \ • - 

■'■^ith one oj two exceptions the principaJ was careful not to speak 
critically of individual teachers to me. He also picked only a few out 
for special praise. I thus can not be sure that those \f^o spoke less 
Wcuonly of him v/ere in fact subject to criticism. 

16 

There is some ambiguity in the referent of the term "principal" at 
Mann. This general argument refers to both administrators in part, but 
especially to Mr. Mueller, Administrator in Charge of the middle school. 

■'-''when I attenpted to sumiarize what Mr. Osten would like noted as 
changes since this chapter v/as written I mentioned "dionect instruction". 
He corrected me to say "small group instruction". I asked what the difference 
was, and he explained that open education is based on indirect instruction, 
and he therefore thinks small gro\:p instruction a more appropriate term 
for" what . they do. 
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Chapter Six 

Horace Mann Middle School for the Gifted and Talented 



The Horace Mann Middle School for the Gifted and Talented was 
different from Adams Avenue and Jesse Owens in several ways.- Firsts it 
was the only school v*iich had any ^pgwer to select its students. All 
children were not only volimteprsT^bul: were reocninended by their 
elementary school teacher§r \he school was generally oversiabscribed 
and the screening ooinnittee could exercise seme judgment in admissions out 
p| those stvdents viiose parents ai>d teachers had reooninended that they 
enter. 

. ■ ■ 

Horace Mann was also the only school started primarily from the 
initiative of parents. And Horace Mann was the only one of the schools 
which had to share its facilities with a different school/ so that the 
Horace Mann School was tortO schools with two staffs and two stxjdent 
bodies mingled together under one principal. 

Finally / as a school for the gifted and talented^ Horace Mann's 
specialty was priirarily defined by the character of its students 
rather than by unusual goals or a special teaching approach. All of 
these characteristics were iitportant in shaping the school's distinc- 
tive character and the process of its evolution. 

THE HISTOKkT OF THE SCHOOL 

The middle school for the gifted and talented was formed from the 
efforts of the parents who were recruited to the Peach Street Elementary 
School for the Gifted and Talented in the first year of desegregation. 
Peach Street originally served foxarth through sixth graders ^ later third 
through fifth graders. It was unupual even among the magnet schools, 
and from the beginning it was given special treatment. Its children 
were' selected by teacher nonination. Parents' willingness to volunteer 
the children was not left to chance in the first year. Tfeacher nomina- 
tions were divided into categories by' race and sex and ordered according 
to qualification/ and central office personnel and teachers called the 
parents to tell them their child had been nominated and invite them 
to visit the school. 

When the court iirposed a conpromise in the initial ^conflict be- 
tween the union and the administration over v*iether the magnets would 
be staffed by teachers already in the structures vdiich housed them 
(and by seniority among applicants for openings) or by administrative 
choice, it endorsed the union's approach but allowed the administration 
a small number of "stperintendent's choices"/ slots that could be 
filled at its pleasure. Peach Street was a small school housing only 
nine classes. Fully six of those were filled by "superintendent's 
choice". The teachers in the building v*io could have stayed decided 
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not to and central office personnel were eventually able to 
eight of the nine teachers in the magnet program. 
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The school vas located in an old buildii^ in the central city, 
but close to downtown. It was partially surrounded by industry but 
partially by a low income black area. Oie building, was structurally 
sound but drab and infested with rats axKi mice and in poor repair. 
Conntunity efforts to get the school system to clear it of its unwanted 
inhabitants had been unsuccessful. When the school was dlosed as a 
neighborhood school/ not only was it thoroughly fumigated, it was 
beautifiiLly refurbished. Walls were painted in bright colors/ floors 
were tiled; the main office was carpeted and hung with heavy drapes. 
The high ceilings and elegant Victorian lines of the late nineteenth 
century building emerged in their €ull elegance. The stained glass ^ 
window in the gymriasium was cleaned and the asphalt outside the front 
door .was even painted green. 

The school was clearly designed to be a showpiece. Its physical 
attractiveness and handpicked staffing were not matched in any of the 
other schools at the outset. A few were also given considerable physical 
inproveroents and artistic painting in following years / and one other, 
a school for the creative arts, was also staffed with much special 
selection. These twc&^schoolS/ Peach Street and the Tenth Avenue 
School' for the Creative Arts, attracted the highest proportion of 
middle class children and produced the highest test scores of the 
elementary nagnet schools. 

The E>ecision to Start the Gifted and Talented Middle School at Atlantic Avenioe 



The parents of the sixth graders at Peach Street hoped to continue 
their children's special experience there into their middle school years. 
Since there were only two citywide middle schools in the first year of 
desegregation/ they had a good argument for the establishment of another 
for the second year of desegregation. With the assistance of Mr. Linski, 
a supervisor of elementary education in the Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction at the central off ice, they went looking for a middle 
school vMch might beoome the middle school for the gifted and talented. 
They settled on Atlantic Avenue Jxanior High School. 

As the parents tell it, there were several reasons v*iy they settled 
on that school. Because they were aware that most of the nagnets had 
displaced black children from the neighborhoods of the schools converted, 
and that this was hard on both the individual children and the fabric 
of the oomnunity/ they chose a school with a declining population v*iich 
had often been considered for closing. Second, they observed the school 
in operation and thought the staff to be a promising groi:p. (By this 
point, the court oonprcmise and tlie spring teachers' strike had made 
it clear there would probably be no more "si5)erintendent's choices." 
The middle school vould take the faculty with the building.) And 
finally, the building was on the edge of downtown. It could be reached 
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from niDst of the city on public buses by middle school chilcJren who 
would not be yellow bused and it provided easy access to the artistic 
and civic resources of the downtown area. 

The parents took their proposal to the school board v*io were 
readily willing to approve it. They agreed to let the middle school 
have the use of the facility for tMO years, and then the program and 
Icjation vould he reevaluated. The first year, starting in the fall 
of 1977, would be a time for phasing in the program. The school would 
hou§e 70 seventh graders in the gifted ard talented program, most of 
vjhom would come from Peach Street, vdiile the caarrent seventh graders 
from the neighborhood would r<3tain to ccnplete the eighth grade. 

The program was run as planned in 1977-1978 with seventy seventh 
graders in the gifted and talented program and local children in the 
eighth grade. For 1978-1979 Peach Street was altered to serve the 
third through fifth grades. Children were recruited for Atlantic's 
seoond year from other schools as well with the intention of building 
a student body of 450 sixth through eighth graders in the fall of 1978, 
half of whan would ocme from Peach Street and half from elsev*iere. 

The Decision to Move the School to Horace Mann 

In the suimier of 1978 there was a jolt to the program. The city 
coxancil took out a full page newspaper advertisement early in the spring 
asking why school oosts continued to rise, though enrollment was de- 
clining. The newly elected president of the school board took this 
public chastisenent to heart and vowed that the school board would save 
one million by closing schools in the fall of 1978. The process was 
slow, and in early sunmer a set of schools were chosen. These included 
several black elementary schools, v*iite neighborhood elementary 
schools and a black high school. Only a few individuals came forward 
to speak for the black neighborhcxxi schools, but the connunities of the 
white 'schools organized an active opposition, and the ocmnunity of 
the black high school — galvanized by the disappointments of desegre- 
gation and the leadership of a gifted orator and experienced political 
activist — rose in stirring protest. In the last week of July it became 
clear to the president of the board that some members were weakening 
in their resolve to close the protested schools.. There were nany con- 
ferences on the telephone among board members that week in an attempt 
to put together a roster of schools to be closed. At the meeting of 
August 1st on close votes the white elementary schools and the black 
high school were given a one year reprieve. 

The head of the board's finance ocranittee then moved at 11:45 PM 
that the middle school for the gifted and talented be transferred to 
the Horace Mann High School, to be housed there in combination with 
the new high school for the college -bouixJ. His motion incl\:ded a 
siinilar transfer of a magnet elementary school in the downtown area 
into a new building where it would be oohibined with the magnet elemen- 
tary program plajined for that facility. After a half hour of discussion, 
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at 12:15 AM August 2, 1978 the board had voted to make both transfer^ 
fact. Ihere had been no previous public mention of the possibility \ 
of itDving either school. \^ 

The next day sane of the itore active inenibers of the Atlantic 
Avenue parent body were in contact with the press in active protest. 
Before the sun had set one parent had filed a law suit charging, thajt 
the action was taken illegally because the meeting agenda had made/ no 
mention of the possibility of closing Atlantic Avenue School and 
moving the pirogram. He^ claimed that for the school board to act with- 
out such nbtice violated the state open meetings law. Parents held 
two public meetings vAiich were well attended and organized a steering 
cormittee \A)d intensely lobbied the board and v^iO got good coverage, 
especially in the electronic media, of the hearings on the suit and 
of a news conference which questioned vdiether the costs involved in 
the move would not offset the savings. They were joined in all these 
activities by the parents from the elementary school with vAiich they 
had no previous ties. 

The judge issued a restraining order which prevented actual 
packing and moving from^taking place. The matter stretched on for 
two weeks v^le several^ board msmbers attended a national conference 
for school board members at an eastern resort and then traveled slowly 
back to the midwest. When all were reassembled, they convened a 
public hearing oil the two schools and then voted with due notice to 
reaffirm their earlier action. 

The reasons for the board's move seem to have been complex. 
Internal politics and enmity between the board and administration played 
a part, as did the apparent likelihood that a hospital in the neighbor- 
hood would buy the Atlantic site rather prcnptly. Some liberal and 
black board members .argued that families in magnet schools should share 
the burdens the system had to mete out-^as a matter of equity. But 
the most important influence appeared to be the fact that the Horace 
Mann high school and the TVelfth Avenue Elannenitary School, to v*iich 
the other schools was transferred, presented embarrassments. Horace 
Mann had just been esqjensively remodeled for the new college bound 
program and even more modifications were planned. The Twelfth Avenue 
building was brand new. Neither was even half full and both had drawn 
mo::h larger numbers of black applicants than white. By moving the 
existing magnet programs into them, they could be instantly desegre- 
gated, or nearly so, their expensive buildings filled, and other 
buildings vacated. The board expected that neither set of parents 
would protest since they were both already expecting to be bused. 

Many Horace Mann parents did object, however, and very* strongly. 
There seemed to be several reasons. The one given the most attention 
was the span of ages from sixth grade to favelfth grade. The board had 
just phased out the last of its six year high schools" on the principle 
that the high school students exerted a bad influence on the younger 
students. Nfow it was opening a seven year school r Parents of sixth 
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graders, especially, were apprehensive. Secx»id, both children and 
parents were psychologically set for school at the Atlantic bxiilding 
and this svdden change was siitply disorienting. The new students had 
visited the school and met the staff . Now they were to be in a 
dif f^ent and much larger school with high school staadents above them. 
The principal of the middle school, whoni most parents liked, was not 
to accoqpany the program. Ihe principal v4k> had planned the high 
school would instead be principal for both programs. Parents did not 
know how he Understood gifted and talented ed\jcation and had no 
established- Relationship with him. 

Finally, the school vovild no longer be near downtown cultxaral 
and business centers with their educational opportxmities, nor vould 
it be near multiple bus lines. The new schag^l was located on the 
East Side of the city well into the solidly black sector. It was thus 
both psychologically and physically removed from vAiite families' homes, 
especially for those who lived on the West Side of the city. Only 
one bus line served it; so that many transfers wovdd be necessary. 

The Opening of Mann Middle School 

In an attempt to meet seme of these objections, the administration 
promised yellow bus service and separate bell schedules and bath 
rooms for the high school and middle school. It transferred an assis- 
tant principal, Mr. Mueller, vy*io had formerly served in a South Side 
high school where he was popxilar with parents to the Horace Mann site 
with the understanding that he woxald have special responsibility for 
the middle school. 

The board's late decision, oarpouxded by the parents' suit left 
little time for^ the logistical arrangements necessary to open the new 
school. Materials ooxald not be boxed and transferred until after 
the board had reconvened and the court consequently had lifted its 
restraining order. There were then about two weeks left before school. 
The process of calling teachers to pack was apparently haphazard, as 
was the packing process. Many svpplies were never boxed and so not 
transferred and many boxes were not labeled. Materials which were 
delivered to the new building were siirply stacked in large spaces such 
as the area behind the grandstand in the gymnasixm. It was thus very 
difficult for teachers to find essential materials if they were brought 
over at all. Boxes were arriving by van each day well into October. 
To, oonplicate the matter yet further, the union held that it was not 
teachers' responsibility to impack and told teachers to refuse to do 
so. Many did refixse. 

The principal ard his assistants, v*io had not wrked together \ 
before, found themselves with the task of opening tMO new schools 
simultaneously in one building with almost no time to prepare. Six:h 
natters as programming schedule — especially with staggered bell sche- 
dxales which created overlapping time periods for use of rooms — were 
major tasks 
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Mr. Mueller, the assistant principal chosen bigcause he had pre- 
viously had good relations with South Side parents, was given this 
progranming task. Ineaq^erienoed in bqth scheduling and the langiaage 
of the oonputer, he did not do it right. Teachers faced classes, 
varying from five to fifty-five vAiile children had courses they had 
not asked for and were not assigned to basic core subjects for their 
grade or to electives they had asked for. It was several weeks before 
the tangles vtere imdone by hand progranming the viiole school. 

Both teachers and parents became angry at the administration, 
while the administration considered both groips ungracious and unwilling 
to be helpful or at least forbearing. In short, the snarling of 
scheduling, logistics, and svpplies which were predictable effebts of 
{ opening two new schools in one building on a ironth's notice with two ; : 
/ weeks of actual preparation rubbed the nerves of e^ery one concerned. - 
I ' It seemed each grox:^ responded with ar^er and blame toward others. 

j The parents tremsf erred their anger at the board and their anxiety i 

\ over the sudden disruption to the staff -of the school. Ihey became 
I hypercritical and omnipresent — or enough of them did to make a marked 
\ impression on both the administration axid teachers. The parent who 

had instigated the law suit continued with it, arguing that the board 
i had indeed broken a law and should pay individual penalties. He .sought 

to prove that the ability of the school to offer gifted and talented 
i education to the students had been inpaired. To this end he talked 
\ to teachers, seeking support for his allegations. He was present in 

the building a good deal, on at least one occasion bringing television 
! caireras with him to dociament that seme of the stacked boxes presented 
-{—a' fire hazard. 

In addition, in the move sane children dropped out and others had 
to be added to build the full conplement. Recruitment was hasty and 
often children were taken with only their parents' affirmation that 
they were gifted or talented. Some of these children, especially in 
the 8th grade, did not have the skills necessary for the program and 
became involved in activities vAiich made them repeated sxjbjects for 
discipline. It is not an exaggeration, then, to say that the move to . 
Mann was a traumatic event for the school. 

I studied the school in 1979-1980, tliie second year it jvas in the 
Mann bviilding. I came once a week in the fall, concentratii^ on the 
sixth grade vdiile those students were adjusting to their riew^ school and 
v\*iile I was spending most of my time at Owens. In the spring I con- 
centrated on Manrf and particularly on the seventh and eighth grades. 
By then the worst imnnediate effects of the move had passed. But its 
longer lasting effects, especially those inherent in sharing the bxiilding 
and administration with the high school, remained. 
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' 'A SCHC30L VniHIN A SCHOOL 

As the first school year started the task faciiig the principal of 
Horace Maniif Dr. Joliet, was av/esone. Until Augvist 1 he had expected 
to have the challenging enough job of forging, the high school program 
into one v*iich would rapidly gain a positive reputation. Ihe faculty 
were mostly new to die building and unknown to him or to each other. 
He had been unable 'directly to select them, though he had asked that 
all be required to have a roaster's degree thus disqualifying nost of 
A±ie teachers formerly in the building. He had also created positions 
with 'some unusual ooinbinations of siabject specialties, ones possessed 
by teachers he hoped to have join him. But for this strategy he had 
to pay the price of a union grievance. 

Recruitment for the high school had been small and the student 
body was too heavily black to meet desegregation guidelines without 
the middle school. Also the skills of thp students recruited were not 
outstanding. (In the second year of the program the standardized test 
• scores for tenth graders covered a wide range' with the median at the 
63rd percentile on a nationa3r"scale. ) Given the fact that new schoolis 
quickly develop rfeputations and that th€J high school was starting with 
a less than ideal student body for its mission, Dr. Joliet and the 
high school teachers had their work cut out for them in establishing 
a distinctive and attractive high school program in the first year. 

A single month bef6re school opened, a second separate program 
was added to the school. Further/ because of the court-inposed freeze 
on action to move the middle school, no visible planning or arrange- 
ments could be made for merging the ta^ro schools until twD weeks before 
opening day. Not only did this second and different school enter the 
social and physical space of the high school, but with it, came a set 
of articulate, demanding, and disgruntled parents and a faculty v*io 
felt misused and displaced at being moved out of. their accustomed 
building . 

Because of the press 6f time for logistical arrangements ard the 
large number of interested parties who clamored for attention to their 
problems, there was more for the administrators to attend to than they 
oould nanage if they gave evoxy one a full and gracious ear for their 
concerns. Itius the administrators started out with a style of 
hierarchical order giving with limited opportunity for discussion or 
debate. Logistical arrangements were routinized and teachers and 
parents had little appeal if they did not like them. (Though in fact 
parents'', at least, demanded time to be heard arxi were given a good 
deal of it individually and in groi:5>s through the first year.) For 
, the middle school staff many of these arrangements were particularly 
troublesome because they were used to a more infonral sl^le of adminis- 
tration and of practical arrangements such as the dispensation of 
supplies . 

Thiis the situation at Mann was similar to that at the beginning of 
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the IGE alternative program at Adams — except much more extreme • In 
both cases the principals wf^re responsible for creatinq instant distinc- 
tiveness and instant si?)erior quality viiil6 under the floodlight, of 
attention from parents, the centr^ office, and the press, - At Mann 
the situation was more extreme because there were two not totally' 
ooTopatible prograins to be started with a single building and adminis- 
tration and because the parents and teachers in the middle school were 
present under protest. At Mato/ even more than at Adams, the response 
to these pressures was to Q[t|?hasize the fbntalV bureaucratic positions, 
relationships^ and processes in the school, viiich ordinarily exist 
in name but are to seme degree disregarded in pra^ctice, Dr, Joliet ran 
the school with the full use of his offiqe^ with a formal personal 
style,-, and with fontal bureavcratic procedures for activities that 
are often informally handled, 

> *> 

With tWD programs in the building it was inevitable that they would 
inc9nVenience one another — especially with the staggered bell schedule - 
iitpose^^y the central office to protect the younger Children, vAiich 
made rooms unavailable to one school for two periods if the other - 
school were using them for only one period. (Ihis bell ^qjtiedule was 
droK^ed in the second year.) ^ Further, it was ;inevitable that decisions 
for priorities would have to be made and that one school woulclf by 
decision vor default, receive more favor than the other. In the eyes 
of the middle school staff, at least, ifavor fell clearly on the side 
of the high school — though sane teachers did acknowledge that the high 
school also suffered tangible iiKX)nv^ii;^)ces from the middle school's 
presence. ^ ' " ; 

^ 

/High schools are generally considered -more, iitportant and given ^ 
more resources in Heartland and elsevrfiere than are schools, for younger 
children. Dr. Joliet had planned the High School for the College Bound 
both in its archiLectural design and its currlcular form. It was his 
creation and it would have been surprising if he had not favored its 
needs v*iere the tvo programs came inte direct oompetition. Finally 
at least by the end' of th^ first year, if not earlier, there was..open 
discussion of moving the middle school out again to 'some unnamed site^ 
so that the hi^ school was the permanent jresident of the building 
while the middle school siiT?>ly perched^ there in •xansition--or so 
seemed. 




Only a few of the middle school teachers aclgiawlexJged this 
pressures i^on the school adoinistration or saw thei^? own experj 
this light, however; For^the most 'part they sixiply experience^ a 
second-class status in the total school and felt belittled h/fthe 
formality of procedures and ti*e lack of oppottunity to state thjeir 
practical and less tangible needs as individual -teachers. In^^ter- 
views they told of nany ways' in which they felt their program was 
nade marginal ^nd their ability to do their jobs was hampJered.- ^ 

Use of Facilities and Supplies ' , 

With two programs in the school there were now two ^ts of students 
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ccartpeting for special rooins for certain subjects. Though the school 
" board had: argued that the move vould help the middle school by making 

available far better facilities^ than at the aging Atlantic building 

constructed for junior Jiigh school students, in fact teachers found 
their facilities were no better or worse than before. 

When the science labs were not ready for occqpancy in the first 
fall. Dr. Joliet gave rooms with running water to high school science 
classes and language arts rooms to middle school -ones. When the science 
labs were ready in the spring, the high school science classes moved 
there vAiile the middle school science classes were pentanently assigned 
to rooms only sacoe of which had nanning waJer and none of vAiich had 
adequate room, for storage or e:}q)eriinents • Facilities for art, music, 
and shop were difficult tb work in according to middle school teachers. 
A feM classes did have access to high school facilities On a shared 
basis. Extracurricular activities were affected as well,S since special 
spaces such as the gymnasium had to be shared. The high school 
basketball team, involving twenty students, took precedence over the 
intramural sports program open to all middle school students. 

Some of the issues which^made the middle school facility feel 
unwelocmie or misused were not entixely matters of sharing the facility, 
but matters of the distinctive manner in which the overall school was 
run. A major difficulty concerned the principal's policy of giving out 
supplies only in small amounts, by requisition, and with a few days 
lead time. This policy created serious practical pn±)lems since it is 
not BciSY to predict several days in advance needs for paper, staples, 
or paste. It was particularly hard on teachers in sxjbjects where 
large amounts of materials are needed. But perhc5>s more iitportant, 
it suggested an attack upon teachers' professional status. 

One woman teacher v*io had favored the move because she expected 
0. it to nake available more advanced facilities and at least a glimpse of 

higher level work for her students expressed her disappointrrvent and 
hurt upon arrival at Horace Mann: 

But then after we got here and were received the 
way we were, those hopes were really dashed. We were 
treated as though we were stepchildren • It was like 
coming into an established family and not belonging. 
Well I shouldn't say it was an established family 
because many of the high school staff were new too. 
But that was the group vdiich the biiilding seeined to 
belong to and we were extra and we were mde to feel 
extronely inferior. For exanple we were told that we 
should have the rooms ready and appealing for the 
stixients. We should have bulletin boards up and the 
rooms decibrated but there was no construction paper. 
Anything we wanted to get we had to go to the office 
and if there wasn't enough, we didn't get it. At 
Atlantic we had a central stpply rxxxn and we could 
go and get whatever we needed. But this ship was run 
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differently ard you almost had to beg to get a 
sheet of paper and if you wemted a ditto master 
you'd go and ask for then\ and they'd give you two. 
Or if you needed staples and you'd go and ask and 
they'd give you one row of staples, I think the 
office staff were just used to working that way, 
I don't think they intended to huri: anybody's 
feelings but it nede you feel as though if they . 
^ gave you more than that you were going to steal it, 

or take it heme, sell it or soanrtething. 

Another teacher, one with an elementary school background unusual 
at Mann, viho brought a certain distance to her analysis of its probloiis, 
mentioned the same issue v*ien asked v*iether she could identify the. 
early sources of the anger vAiich seemed to be pervasive among the 
staff. She pointed out the practical as well as symbolic problems 
involved: 

I think if you start out griping, vy*iich we 
did, it tends to start that kind of thing. We had 
all those problems with materials . You had to fill 
out a vorkorder to get a roll of scotch tape. 
Literally, you vould be in the middle of trying to 
put scmething together and you'd need seme 
scotch tape and you had to get a supply list and 
write out v*iat you needed and put the role of 
sc»tch tape on it. And then in two days you might 
get your scotch tape. Well, if you've got sane- 
thing to put together and you need scotch tape 
you need it right then. And most of us were 
used to having an open si^ly iroan v*iere you could 
just go and get that but if you have a very large 
school like a secondary school that's hard to do. 

During the first yeeir there were several incidents in v*iich middle 
school facul^ wanted to use high school rooms when the high school was 
not using them. Each use was strictly forbidden by the administration. 
A teacher who took her class across the hall to use typewriters vy^ich 
stood idle was roundly chastized. Another teacher worked out an 
agreement with a high school teacher in the same field to switch 
classes between neigbhoring rooms as each neede^^ access tp special 
equipment available only in one . He was turned down vdien he asked 
for a key to the second room and told each teacher was to stay in the j 
assigned rocxn. ^ j 

To the middle school teachers these decisions seemed to come from 
Dr. Joliet's prepossession with security and with economical use of / 
supplies. They may also have reflected a desire to keep clear the / 
high school's right to equipment purchased for the high school. In 
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Tts first year" it had full classes only in the ninth and tenth grades 
and a small eleventh grade. Thus there was every reason to e35)ect 
that it vould e:q>and and itake fuller use of its rooms and equipment 
in futtjre years. However, Dr. Joliet never gave such explanations, 
middle school teachers were siitply told that what seened to theni 
reasonable requests for use of available facilities were denied. 

Few teachers oorplained about the very small amount of aide 
tiire allocated to help in the classroom and the large amount allocated 
to attendance and hallway sij^^ervision, though this practice stood in 
striking contrast to the other toyo middle schools I had seen. IWo 
teachers with backgrounds in high school teaching mentioned the good 
order in the school and the — to them — relative lack of staff time used 
in custodial si:5)ervi3ion. The lack of aide time available for helping 
teachers and students thus nay have been a very direct reflection of 
the high school -middle school combination. 

The Administrative Structure of the School 

Even more irrportant than the inaccessibility of facilities and 
supplies for the middle school in the eyes of the majority of teachers 
and active parents was its placement in the administrative structure 
of the school. This issue dominated most teachers' discussion of the 
school's situation and it was an important theme among parents as 
well — though partly as a reflection of vdiat they heard from teachers. 

Di vision of administrative responsibility . It is a clear rule of 
Heartland's central office that there shall be only one principal in 
a school building. The principal for both schools was Dr. Joliet v*io 
had been appointed as principal for the high school. Under him were 
two assistant principals one of vdiom, Mr. Mueller, was expected to have 
special responsibility for the middle school. However, in the first 
year Dr.. Joliet was clearly the principal of both schools arxi Mr. 
Mueller was an assistant principal who took on tasks as i?hey were 
delegated. Ihese tasks inclixied the very large responsibility of 
all schedxiLing and other compucer recording for both schools, as well 
as discipline for the middle school, a large task in the first year. 

In the seoond year, partly at the request of parents, a separate 
middle school office was established and Mr. Mueller, though still an 
assistant principal, was made Administrator in Charge of the middle 
school. Dr. Joliet withdrew from its day to day affairs. Some of the 
administrative confusion was reduced, and a. lighter load of discipline 
freed some of Mr. Mueller's time. 

But the presence of two schools in one still created serious adminis- 
trative deficiencies and complexities. First, i'f one considers the 
middle school alone as a unit, it had only one administrator, not 
one and four fifths as did Adams or ta\;o as did Q^^en^. Yet with 450 
students, it had the largest student body. Thus as administrator 
in charge, Mr. Miaeller had to cover most of the usual tasks of both 
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the principal and the assistant principal, 

Dr, Joliet dealt with the budget. The second assistant principal in 
the building had responsibility for busing for all children; so the 
middle school administration had little to do in this fairly time- 
consvoning area. The other assistant principal also occasionally v;Duld 
discipline a middle school child if Mr, Mueller v/ere unavailable or 
wanted a second influence on the child* 

But, Mr, Mueller also had to be the highest person in charge in 
the building at large if Dr, Joliet were out of the building. And he 
was responsible for progranrniing and IBM record keeping for all students 
in the building, j\ist voider 1000, The latter task was considerably ' 
more difficult than programnning a single school containing the same 
number of students because there were seven grade levels, all with 
different courses. And within the high school there were three sepa- 
rate programs. 

On balance, then, the middle school probably received slightly 
less than the efforts of one full time administrator. Further, even 
though Mr, Mueller vas formally in charge and parents and teachers were 
to take all concerns to himV he vas still subject to the formal authority 
of the principal. This authority vas more than pro fonra. It seemed 
to happen more than once that Dr, Joliet vould reverse decisions made 
by Mr, Mueller, But because Mr, Mueller sought to offer a solid 
administrative front, he never gave the source of the swings and re- 
versals in policy v*iich annerged from tiine to tune, Father than pro- 
tecting Dr. Joliet 's iirage in the faculty's eyes, this practice tended 
to belittle Mr, Mueller's, 

Finally, this administrative arrangement disadvantaged the- school 
in its relations with the district as a vtole. When the gifted ard 
talented middle school vas merged with the high school, it was renoved 
fron the listj of middle/junior high schools because it vas in a high 
school building. As a consequence seme notices sent from various parts of 
the school systan to all midd3.e schools were not sent to Horace Mann, Children 
and teachers did not learn of various citywide opportunities and the school 
was delinquent in meeting a few obligations because it did not receive notices 
from offices which forgot to restore the school's name when ooirinunicating 
with middle schools. Only the principal went to monthly secondary prin- 
cipals' meetings. When it came tiifts to separate according to the level 
of the schools, he went to the meeting of senior high school principals 
and no one represented Horace Mann at the middl^junior high school 
meeting v*iere various events or requests were announced — though there 
were generally written menos to coirpensate for v*iat the. school had missed, 
Infonral conversations or connections v*iich grow up in such contexts could 
not be replaced, however. In the second year, most of these prpblens 
were resolved in response to the school's requests. The school vas 
restored to normal middle school ccnmunications and by the middle of the 
year a representative went to the middle school portion of secondary ■ 
principals' meetings. 
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schc»l was thus also deprived of the informal conversations and 
connections v?hich can grow yjp in^ such contexts. 

Uiere had been talk of moving the middle school out to another 
school during the first year of the program. That spring, the central 
administration asked the parents to constitute a cotmittee and reccnmend 
criteria for a site for a permanent hone. I observed the meetings of 
that ccnmittee in the fall of 1979 f the second fall in the Mann 
building. At the end of the ccnmittee 's deliberations, it became 
clear that tiiere was a conflict within the central administration over 
the site, and probably over the principalship which several persons 
were hoping to receive. Central administrators at different levels sent 
conflicting messages to the cdtmittee concerning reoonmendation of a 
specific site. Partly under the influence of one central administra- 
tor's message to the ccnmittee, the parents declined to name a site 
on the grounds that it was not in their original charge and out of a 
fear of being, placed in the "bad gxjy" position of reooititending closing 
a black school while the central administrators were cleared of that 
onus. Angry accusations were nade on all sides and no recommendation 
to mDve the school was brought to the board. (Partly as a result of 
the anger over the Ai:^ust closings of Atlantic and the nagnet elementary 
school in 1978/ the school board has since had a formal process every 
fall leading up to decisions on school closings early in, January.) 

Ndllfetheless, because of this process, the expectation that the 
middle school * s placement at Mann vould be teoporary was clear in every 
one's niixd. Both facully and administrators looked on the current 
situation as transitional and. looked forward, to a separation of the 
schools. However, though another, parent committee recoranended four 
possible sites in the fall of 1^0, the board did not take action. 
The issue was considered again by a broader cartmittee in the fall of 
1981. Its reoonmendations for a site in a vAiite middle school were not 
accepted by the board/s finance and facilities conmittee, which brought 
no reocnmendation for change at Mann to the board. In a surprise move 
the full board voted to move the school to one of the black middle 
schools long discussed as a possible site, vrfiich is four blocks from 
Peach Street. The new location of the school was printed with the 
announcement of programs for 1982-1983. Students signed up for the 
fall of 1982 at the new school. But as I draft the final version of 
this chapter in late February 1982, the board has rescinded its action 
in the light of protest to the court monitoring board by neighborhood 
parents and an attorney active in the resistance to closing East High 
School to its neighborhood. Ihey argued that black children in the 
neighborhood, most of v*ian are not eligible for the gifted and 
talented program, will bear the full biarden of this move. Thus, 1982- 
1983 will be the fifth year for the high school and middle school in 
the Mann building.-^ 

The perceived torporary character of the middle school's placement 
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at Mann — false though it proved to be — ^had an iinportant iirpac^t on its 
cdmiiiistration. Dr, Joliet spoke openly with me in the spriilg of the 
study year of looking forv?ard to the high school's having its building 
to itself again and to the oorpletion of the architectural renpdeling 
he had planned. He gave the middle school more autonony under ^ Mr, 
Mueller in that year because he did not ejq:)ect to have a continuing 
connection with it. The teachers in turn did not esq^ect to rernain 
with either Dr, Joliet or Mr, Mueller as an administrator and so they 
had little perceived stake in pleasing thesm with the quality of their 
wDrk or winning their favor. Several teachers, particularly men from 
Atlantic Avenue, said e:q)licitly that they were regarding this time 
simply as a holding operation until the school could get its own 
building and its own administrator. 

Administrative definitions of the gifted aixi talented program . 
The administrative structure of the school had a very direct iitpact 
on the definition of its program, a topic to be^discussed at length in 
the next section. For. the moment it is ijtportant that Mr, Mueller (and 
the teachers with him) were responsible in tWD administrative direc-- 
tions, Fornally they were responsible to Dr, Joliet, "In a strict 
administr=xtive sense Dr, Joliet was at the head of the program. But 
he was responsible for the schcx>l for the college bound, vAiich was 
avowedly designed for accelerated traditional education with the most 
academically able students available. Though he feoognized that the 
middle school had save different purposes ^ he naturally stressed the points 
6f similarity in the toro programs, ' Ihe ocxmiDn time sdiedule and use 
of space had an assimilating effect as well. 

However, the middle school was also responsible, though not 
directly and administratively, tc the persons in the central office's 
Division of Curriculum and Instruction vdio had conceived the gifted 
and talented program as an entity running fron the third grade through 
the eighth. Their conception of the program emphasized enrichment 
above acceleration and assumed that the children included in it WDuld 
have a wide range of talents, not all of then academic. 

These visions of gifted and talented education carry quite 
distinct inplications for action in nany specific matters, Mr, Mueller 
with his responsibility for day to day decisions concerning the program 
was in a large sense responsible to both these administrative masters. 
If he were to have any chance of renaining with the program as adminis- 
trator, and if he were to please the majority of active parents and the 
system central administrators, he needed to 'emphasize the enrichment 
definition of the program. But if he were to please his iinnediate 
superior who was formally in charge of the program, he needed to steer 
it in more traditional academic directions. He was therefore in the 
situation of reporting informally, though not formally, to toro superiors 
with opposed ideals. He was also in a position of having responsibility 
for the middle school ' s direction without the authority to make or 
enforce his decisions concerning it. 
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As Dr. Joliet distanced hiitiself from the program, he did not relin- 
quish final authority over it. Mr. Mueller remained an assistant principal 
despite the title of Administrator in caiarger SO the piX5gram^^ without 
a principal in the sense that other schools had one. 

Administrative style; Dr. Joliet . Hie structure of administration 
at the school became entwined with the personalities of the two major 
administrators in s\x:h a way. that each came to stand for the other in the 
minds of many teachers. It is not easy to disentangle personalities from 
the socially structured actions of the administrators even for an analyst, 
or possibly for the participants themselves. As I have suggested, the 
requirements to get both programs started simultaneously and operating 
at all — let alone to make them as distinctive and high in quality as 
possible essentially on the instant — left little irooin for discussion, 
debate, and slow consensus formation. As the person with ultimate 
accountability for both programs axxi the person responsible for seeing 
that day to day operations went as smoothly as possible. Dr. Joliet 
would have been pushed toward using the full powers of his office and 
a fairly brisk and peremptory style \A*iether or not he favored such a 
style for personal reasons." 

In his public appearance at least. Dr. Joliet was unapologetic in 
his hierarchical viesv of relationships in a school. He spoke to me of 
running a school as "maiiaging" it. Teachers v*io were synpathetic or 
unsympathetic seemed to agree, that he conceived his role in strictly 
hierarchical tenris— though some teachers, especially new ones found him 
so distant in the second year that they had very little sense of v*iat 
iiipact if any he had on the middle school program.. 

One of the wcmen v*io had an extracurricular responsibility vdiich 
gave her more than usual contact with hiiTi described him in these terms: 

I feel for our type of school he is extremely 
structured. But see I dig that stuff. I like a 
stnx:tured principal or person in authority. I like 
his straightforwardness and^I like his organization 
and I like the fact that he does vAiat he says he 
is going to do. I really like the way he runs the 
ship so to speak. Though I do feel that our school 
needs a little less smacture, but of course he's 
not all that affiliated with our school. 

Ihis description caught the qualities vrfiich several teachers admired 

in him. Another teacher v*io had known him at Cleinens, his previous school 

on the West Side, amplified this description. 1 

I think he's the most efficient administrator *• 
I've ever nan across vrfiich is one of the main reasons 
I rjsally like him. If he says he is going to do . 
something, it's done and you don't have to worry 
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whether it's going to be done or not. If you go and 
you want something and you present it to him logically 
and you say, "Oliis is vrfiat I would like and this is why," 
he is losually very open, I've never had a problem with 
him. He seems to appreciate people vAvd do a good job 
and if you go in tlriere with a sxjiggestion or a request 
or something and he trusts you, he will usually help 
you get vAiat you want if it is a valid request, 

I think he's had problems with some people and 
I know he hsd problems with people iOTnediately at 
Clemens because he really wants a sound edix:ational 
program and he wants his teachers to work. And there were 
people there v*id were showing films three or four 
times a v/eek. When he started checking \jp on people 
ind v*iy they weren't working and so on he started to 
make seme enemies, I think sometimes he is difficult 
to deal with because he is not a- real personable roan, 

A staff member with seme responsibilities which required shuttling 
between teachers and the administration sumiied up Dr, Joliet's qualities 
wth a ccnpatible description, but with a sense for their practical 
shortcomings, especially with a staff which considered itself only 
temporarily stibject to, or dependent upon, him. 

Also Dr, Joliet is not a sociable person. You 
don't get to know hiiTi as an individual, nosone really 
knows him socially. I think he maintains a professional 
distance. Another way of saying it might be that he's 
an administrator's administrator. He's someone who 
other administrators really look up to and want to 
emulate. But he's not a teacher's administrator. He's 
not someone that teachers find appealing. He is very 
organized, I think when he comes in^on Monday morning 
he knows what he's going to be doing , every day at 
' 10; 10, But he does not assume that people under him ' 
will make errors and he doesn't assume that people 
under him will not do their job, [Ihis was spoken 
in a voice v*iich iitplied that one ought to make those. * 
assurrptions if one is to be realistic] , 

So by the end of ^ the first year there was a lot 
• of feeling against Dr, Joliet and a lot, of people 
decided "to heck with him, " they were jbst going to do 
their own thing, and ignore him, \ 

Dr. Joliet's personal manner reflected his hierarchical style. He 
wore a crew cut and dressed in suits. His nanner was courteous but 
fornal. He addressed all teachers by their last name and title. He 
kept conversations to business' matters and kept them brief. 

Dr. Joliet's irrpersonal ^manner was dramatically underscored v*ien he 
instituted a policy in the fall of the first year of seeing teachers only 
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by appointirjent. According to staff whose responsibilities were outside 
the classroom, he did not adhere strictly to this is some pressing issue 
came up; it was a general policy designed to lessen the flow of traffic 
to see him. The policy became legendary. I heard about it at other 
schools and at the central office. 

It is inportant however that Dr. Joliet established this policy 
only after the start of the year, after he became aware of the denands his 
position placed \5x5n him and not as a matter of initial personal inclina- 
tion. In the year following the stu^ he was pronoted to assistant 
superintendent for curriculum and instruction. When I interviewed super- 
visers in that departtnent vto worked with the middle schools at the close 
of that year, one mentioned how surprised he was after hearing of the ^ . 
appointment policy at Mann to see how affable and open Dr. Joliet appeared 
to be and to hear him tell a meeting of the staff in curricvilum and instruc 
tion that his door was open if they wanted to talk with him. 

Conflict between Dr. Joliet and the middle school facully . As at 
Adams, the principal's assxarrption of a role v*iich allowed uixjuestionable 
one way oomtand "generated disaffection among. the faculty. His style 
exacerbated the slights involved in the school's structural position 
and worked together with policies on supplies and facilities to make 
the faculty feel their professional dignity was inpugned. Also, as at 
Adams, this disaffection among the faculty was focused and exacerbated by 
Dr. Jol let's conflict with one teacher vstio was in this case a leader among 
the dominant group of the faculty. Conflict between this individual and 
the principal syinbolized the feelings of conflict vAxich were more widely 
shared. And this individual with his intense negative feelings helped 
to fuel the fires of others' similar feelings. It was not clear that he 
took as active a role in rebellion as the leader at Adams; rather as an 
informal leader, he simply set a tone of relationship vdiich became socially 
shared and sti^ported especially in his department and team. 

It is inportant to understanding the relationship this individual, 
Mr. Corski, and his department developed with the principal to consider 
their position at Atlantic Avenue. Thei principal there hcd been relatively 
easygoing. As one other department manber said, he generally left 
teachers alone as long as they made the school look good. The department 
to which Mr. Corski belonged had a strong reputation within the school 
and among central city schools — or at least that was their own under- 
standing of their position. Their teaching was one of the factors v*iich 
had drawn the original parent oorinittee to the school. And in the first 
year of the gifted and talented program Mr.. Corski and seme of the other 
teachers had put in extra hours working witn students and had developed 
a devoted following. They had high status and with it a degree of autoncny 
and power within the world of Atlantic Avenue. 

They were also a closely knit grou?). All of them were white men and 
most were in their thirties; they had all ocme to Atlantic at the opening- 
of the seventies within a few semesters of each other. They came to be 
the bore group among' the Atlantic faculty v*io were present at Mann. They 
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had particularly strong relations with the other white nen from there, 
thou^ they had social ties and bonds of agreement with some of the 
white wonen as- well. They experienced a loss in their status as 
events at Mann unfolded, and they became strongly critical of almost 
everything about the- school, with particular enphasis upon its 
administration. 

In the first year at Mann Mr. Oorski, who was already department 
chaizperson and an informal leader in the grox^) as well, was given a 
partial teacJiing schedule, a title, and responsibility for setting vp 
aspects of the substance of the middle school program. Althou^ his 
position was transformed to that of a full-time curriculim co-ordinator 
Mr. Oorski was not appointed curriculum oo-ordinator for the second year, 
according to Dr. Joliet because he maintained a narrow conoentration 
on his cwn subject and did not work effectively across the spectrum 
of all subjects for vdiidi the cutriculum co-ordinator was expected to 
be resource person and leader. Even after several administrative 
conferences concerning thi& weakness, he did not iirprove and so 
was not ^jpointed. 

Mr. Oorski did not make these conferences public and neither 
did Dr. Joliet. The teadiers saw Mr. Ctorski's loss of position in 
more personal terms. Used to the other principal's style and angered 
at the move and the middle school ' ^. second place status he quickly came 
into visible conflict with Dr. Joliet. One woman v4io had a hic^ 
opinion of them both described their interaction as difficult thou^ 
she did not see the issues of authority at stake. She described Mr. 
Oorski as "aggressive and assertive" and painted a picture of his 
demanding resources in a peratptory style. Dr. Joliet responded by 
underscoring for Mr. Oorski the need to follow regxalar prooedures and 
diannels of authority. She suggested that an element of struggle 
for male dcminanoe became entwined with male teachers' relations of 
authority with both Dr. Joliet^ and the other administrators. 

The other teachers in Mr. Oorski 's department made reference 
to his failing to get the curriculum co-ordinator 's job, and not - 
only being returned to the classroon but stripped of his chairmanship, 
as one of the reasons for their low opinion of the school administra- 
tion, but they were unreac^ to give details of the conflict. Sate, 
told me to ask Mr. Oorski. I did ask Mr. Oorski and his account, 
though given from a different point of view, was consistent with the 
woman's, including the develoExnent of conflict between him and the 
administrators . 
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Mr. Corski said that he had not been regarded by administrators as a 
"team player" as the administrators called it because he was critical v*ien 
arrangannents were confused. Asked for an example he told of getting a 
set of xxxMs for the exploratory classes viiich changed every nine weeks 
frcn Mr. Mueller well ahead of the time they were to be taught, only to be 
told by the other assistant principal v*ien he went to get keys to the 
rooms shortly befpre the classes began that he could have neither the 
keys nor the roans. Asked how a "team player" would be supposed to handle 
that situation, he replied: 

Mr. Corski: The way they were playing it, a team player would probably 

Iriave sent both of them a memo and then prayed that they'd make 
. a decision before the kids would enter the next grade. And 
then if it didn't happen, run to the top administrator and be 
prepared to take the blame ancj say you'd do better next time. 

Interviewer: Then you as a team player would be prepared to take the blame? 

Mr. Corski: I'd say. we'll have to work this out and we'll have to get this 
ready earlier next time or seme such thing as that, even 
thoxigh it was done in plenty of time. The administrators 
were confused as to their roles and v*iat to do. 

The substance of Mr. Corski 's ocmments suggest that he was indeed 
"aggressive and assertive" and inpatient with the logistical snarls of a 
new program run by persons vto had not yet had time to work out smooth 
routines. Both the substance and the tone, which was in places harshly 
critical, suggest a barely suppressed rage concerning his dealing with 
the assistant principals. That rage resonated with the feelings of other 
faaiLty, especially his department and the v*iite males from Atlantic 
Avenue and to a lesser degree his grade level team, to sharpen a climate 
of constant criticism not so much of Dr. Joliet as of the administrative 
structure and of Mr. Mueller. I will say more of these feelings among 
the faculty v*ien I discuss faculty culture. 

Here it is iirportant only to add that, like the dissident at Adams 
who established an external power base in the union, Mr. Corski and some 
of the other dissident teachers established an external base in alliance 
with critical parents. Judging frcm students' responses in interviews a 
few even shared their criticisms with students. One pair of parents v*io 
had played a major part in supporting the school with other active parents ^ 
in the first year, counseling patience v*iile various practical snarls 
were worked out, were persuaded by Mr. Corski not to send their two able 
children to Mann high school. Ihey came to disparage the school adminis- 
tration's attejtpt to channel able children from the middle school to the 
high school — a practice v*iich was si^^rtive of their attenpts to establish 
the high school program. The proximity of the middle school for recruiting 
purposes was perhaps the only ravard to the high school for the real 
inconveniences its presence caused to that program. 

In one brief conversation, Mr. Mueller spoke of Mr. Corski 's attenpt 
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to nake alliance with parents against the administrators and expressed 
feelings toward Mr. Corski vdiicdi matched Mr. Corski's toward him. 

It is iitportant to n^te in all 'the discussion of relations 'between 
the administrators and the teachers that the issue of pride and the 
bruisiaig of pride was a ooxistant tinderlying theme. It was more iitpor- 
tant for the men than for the women — one wonan mentioned unavailingly 
suggesting to Mr. Corski that many .of his good ideas for the program might 
prevail better with a more indirect approach. But even the wannen felt it. 
However, like the teacher who sedd that handing out one row of staples 
was nDt meant to hurt anybody's feelings, the wonen were more able to say 
aloud that their feelings were hurt and more ready to brush these feelings 
aside in the interests of getting the program going as best they could. 

Administrative style: Mr. Mueller . Mr. Miaeller was more personable 
than Dr. Joliet. The majority of teachers found him personally likable, 
outgoing and warm. He addressed them by their first jnames and expected 
to be addressed as "An^" at least in informal situations. He was ready 
to engage in friendly conversation about non-business matters when passing 
in the hall or the office. \ 

r 

! 

It is alJiost impossible to disentangle the choices Mr. Mueller made 
from those that were thrust upon him by his structucal subordination to 
Dr. Joliet. It seemed clear from any niimber of indicators that head on 
opposition to Dr. Joliet anyvAiere but in ooirplete privacy would have been 
a self-defeating strategy. Ihe structure made Dr. Joliet principal, 
clearly in charge, and Dr. Joliet maintained that role. VJilldngly or 
unwillingly, Mr. Mueller had to play the subordinate patt of assistant 
principal vdiatever rhetoric there might be about his role as administrator 
in charge. He did have seme discretion, but he seemed to cross the 
boundaries of that discretion and find himself reversed rather often, 
with the consequence that his svibordination was publicly underscored with- 
out his ever mentioning it. He looked indecisive and unorganized in 
addition. 

Indeed, in many ways the position of administrator in charge made 
Mr. Mueller's position more difficult than that of a siirple assistant 
principal. He had to face the parent teacher organization and faculty 
meetings alone to announce or justify policies. He stood there as though 
he were the person in charge with authority to act and accountability 
for what happened as a result, yet he had no free hand to respond to 
suggestions and he had to justify policies with which he did not always 
agree. The consequence of this position was a good deal of anger 
directed personally at Mr. Mueller for being indecisive or slow to act 
when in fact he was not free to act. 

Ihe faculty also cortplained almbst universally that he was not well 
organized, that questioris went unanswered, students sent out of class for 
discipline were not seen for more than a week after the event, and policies 
were made at the last minute. My observations confirmed the accuracy^ 
of these statements. One teacher vdio liked Mr. Mueller said he just 
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needed a well-organized secaretary to. keep him on track and renembering 
•his tasks. But the problem was not so siinple, becaxase his time and^ his 
decisions were not his own. He coiald xK)t "plan viiat he would do at 10:10 
every day, " even if he had wanted to, because he was always subject to 
being called for tasks that came up unexpectedly. As Wolcott (1973) 
'has pointed out for elementary principals > a* large part of the principal's 
job involves respording to the nonroutine and ur5)redictable events v*iich 
occur in the school. SeooxxJary ptincipals, especially in high schools, 
are soroev*iat removed frcm that reactive role by the presence of several 
assistant principals v*io respond to* the majority of nonroutine events. 
Because there vas no assistant principal for the middle school, Mr. * • 
Mueller had none of this protection in middle school matters. In 
addition, he scmetimes had to be a responder to nonroutine high school 
events, as an assistant principal in the building, at the e3q)^nse of 
his middle school responsibilities. • 

The faculty were affected by the fact that scheduling of classes 
had cone out of the ooKputer with many errors in the second fall as well 
as the first. One teacher defended Mr. Mueller on, this issue saying that 
if any one frcm central office came down and looked at the corplexity 
of the activities to be scheduled, they woxild separate the schools 
immediately. Another teacher vdio was in many ways synpathetic to * 
Mr. Miaeller said with some exasperation "If he can't do it right despite- 
all his work on it~v4iy doesn't he get help?" But even though he was a 
novice in oonpu€er progranming, he oould not go fe>r help to the teachers 
in the school who were well acquainted with oonputers. The hierarchical 
understajiding of relationships in the school would have made such a 
request an admission of failure rather than — as it might have been 
elsewhere — a siitple request for co-operation in a difficult and inportant 
task. 

Both times the c\arriculum co-ordinator and counselor finally 
untangled the snarls by hand. Their help oould be enlisted because the^ 
were subordinates who could be told to do It. And indeed they did a 
number of administrative tasks because there was not enough manpower to 
do than. This lack of manpower was also a reason for Mr. Mueller's 
apparent lack of organization. He was sinply over loaded" with tasks and 
with concerns. 

The inportance of the structural problems of his role to Mr. Mueller's 
difficulties in making final decisions ajid in getting things done is 
underscored by comparison with his actions as principal of a sumner school 
program in the arts. He spoke to me of this program with obvious pleasure. 
One teacher vdio had participated in it described Mr. Mueller in that context, 
contrast her description of him in the sumtter to the characterization . 
of his behavior at Mann. 

Ms. Mischka: He just took great concern for the program. He really 

wanted to give a good experience to the kids. Vforked well 
with the staff. He was very friendly with the staff and I 
just had a heck of a lot of respect for him. . . 
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Did herj^etnd to operate in a n&e ooilegial fashion there 
than here? ' n 

He always gave us strong gtiidelines about the way he wanted 
things and fought for 'than. Pir^ the teachers kind or agreed 
with hiiri. I think mostly because of the fact that he worked 
so hard at what he did. I think everybo^ respected that. 
He was sixdi a hard worker cind an organized person . 

He never itade a requirement but he really urged teachers 
to get students out to perform. He always . oonplimented people 
v*To did. I don't know of any occasion v*ien he said, "^u 
will perform; you pUt a group up there or else." He always 
tried to be. a leadership figure and he did.it well v*iere I 
used to work with him before. [Btphasis added] 

Mr. Miieller's structural position of having responsibility with rvo 
authority created a nxjmber of problems for his capacity to lead the middle 
school staff in setting \jp a distinctive program. He could not set a 
direction ai^ exhort the faculty to follow in part because the needs of 
the overall building and Dr. Joliet's style were in conflict with inpor- 
tant definitions of the program, a problem discussed below. But also he 
could not get the respect of the staff, in ps*t because he seemed unable * ' 
to live up to the title of administrator in cferge and in part because / 
he appeared disorganized and was unable to met real,, practical needs of the 
teachers for decisions on programs or for discipline of students. 

As administrator in charge of the middle school, the symbolic figure ' 
at its head, he was the person formally responsible for ^its practical 
needs and identity. But instead he was clearly playing a subordinate role. 
His position and actions thus added to the teachers' feelings of beincf 
belittled axii neglected. " » 

Administrative relations at Mann . I suggested in Chapter Four 
that the need to create a distinctive IGE program with a new kind of ^ student 
body pushed Mrs. Michaels into taking a moi;,e hierarchical role than she., 
had at Williams Annex or than she did in the later stages 6f Adams's 
developnoent. At Mann the principal's task was considerably more formidable. 
T.ie high school program had to be created from the meeting of strangers 
in both the staff and-^tudent body./ Ihe middle school program was to 
be developed from only an embryonic first year within physical and social 
conditions v*iich were not well-suited to its needs, and with a significant 
portion of the staff and parents very angry 'at being ^v*iere they were.^ 
Two schools which had less background than- Adams to build uppn^thus had 
to become instant" successes with a good deal less of a cushion of positive 
expectations to buffer their first efforts. ' * • 

b 

In this situation. Dr. Joliet who was ,acoo\antable for the welfare of 
both schools, had little choice but to act in at least a firmly directive 
way. Simple logistics were a mjor task and one vAiich had not been 
thoroughly ironed out by the seooiid year. There was a great deal of 
basic planning and co-ordinating to do before the school could operate 
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snoothly in the straightforward maintenance natters necessary to any 
school • Centralized planning and insistence on co-operation v;ere the 
easiest method for caring for these problans. This was the more true 
because the school vvas large and, with ta^ programs, fractionated. There 
were no routines established and few inforroal methods of eo-opetation 
vAiich coul(i be relied i^xDn to do the work of co-ordination^ in less formal 
ways. Even within the middle school staff, most of v*ian knew jeach other, 
the new grade level teams and the lack of eirphasis upon departments 
required co-operation with unfamliar persons around unfamiliar issues. 

Further, in a situation where the environment is threatening, it is 
a cQiTTTon response for the organization to become more hierarchically 
unified in order to speak with one voice (Udy, 1959) . Much of the 
administrators' efforts, especially in the first year and a half, went 
into dealing witjj critical parents. 

Similarly with two schools vdiose needs for space, resources, 
administrative time, and attention to style of scheduling were inevitably 
competitive, it was reasonable to have a single person in charge so that 
coequal administrative heads did 'not work at crosspurposes for the good 
of their separate programs. But vdiere the person in charge had excellent 
reason to identify more with one program, it was inevitable that one 
would become primary and the other secondary. Plans to move the middle 
school out relegated it to "guest" status. 

Thus the outlines of' t;he administrative style xosed by both Dr. 
Joliet and Mr. Mueller were^ dictated by the situation, with only matters 
of tone added by their personal characteristics. But many teachers did 
not look at the sitxoation from a distant perspective, asking v*iat was 
required to get the school running and to reconcile the needs of both 
schools. 

Rather, there were many teachers at Mann, even more than at Mams, 
wtio found subordination in a situation defined along traditionally 
hierarchical bureaucratic lines to be an insult to their status as 
teachers. Perhaps even more they seemed to find it personally humiliating. 
Pt both schools thxey generally expressed these feelings by criticizing 
c: :TTyriad of specific decisions or patterns of behavior, rather than by 
directly questioning the principal's right to give orders-^hich they 
might reluctantly admit was formally legitijTate. 

the same time, at botl:i schools, these teachers argued that the 
administrators' own subjection to their bureaucratic superordinates was a 
matter of personal weakness. Thus the Adams dissidents criticized Mrs. 
Michaels for being too willing to follow directives from the central 
office and they used pejorative terms for Mr. Mueller's willingness to 
follow directives from Dr. Joliet. The \anspoken message was that to 
obey bureaucratic orders is undignified or, perhaps better, unmanly. 
(Most of these dissidents were men, and the criticism of Mrs. Michaels 
soiretimes referred to her feminine gender as a cause.) 
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Despite these objections to bureaucratic authority, it was these 
/ very dissidents at both schools v*io criticized Mrs. /Michaels and Mr. 
Mueller for a lack of strong control over students./ These persons wanted 
stem and pererrptory treatment of students who did /not obey their teachers. 
That is their attitiides toward line authority in their own jcoles as 
superordinates were quite different from their att/itudes as subordinates. 

Especially at Mann, but to a lesser degree aanong the dissident fac- 
tion at Adams, pride, and the demeaning of pride through subjection to 
orders from above was a major issue. (It was no^t absent at Owens, either, 
though it more often involved the less tactful /ciicriculum co-ordinator 
than the principal and it more often took the ^orm of conflict around 
detailed substantive Issxaes of policy and practice rather than general 
personal opposition. ) / / 
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Symbolic Issxaes in t±ie Relationship of the Middle School ^ and High School 

/ , ■ ■ 

Aside from the concrete issues of difficulties in getting adequate 

facilities and SLpplies for the middle school and in the relationship 

betiyeen its administration and that of the /high school, there were a lot 

of small but signii^icant symbolic ways in lUiich the middle school took 

second place to th^ high school. High schiool events came first in 

announcements over/ the public address sys^^m vAiich always went out to* 

the v*iole school. / Further there were mani^ more of them. The activities 

of the high school were described in detail while middle school 

activities were s<tinetimes omitted. Especially on Mondays there was 

of athletic events or extracurricular competitions 

had conpeted and ofter^ won honors, ^t)r«sover v*ien the 

assistant principal not directly connected with the middle school made 

announcements of schedule changes or special activities during the day, 

he sometimes annoijuiced them as though rniey affected every one, then came 

back on half an hdur later to say that /a certain announcement applied 

only to the high school. He seanred to/ forget, unless particularly 

reninded, that he ^as speaking to /schools not just to the high 

school . Several mi^idle school students mentioned resenting having to 

listen to anixDuncem^nts of events they would like to go to but were 

excluded from. Perhaps with the suggestion of their teachers, they 

especially mentioned \being excluded from high school pep rallies but 

encouraged to come to\ high school games where their purchase of tickets 

would add to the incarlie of the high (school athletic* program. ^ 

For the faculty the seat of actiivity remained in the high school 
even after the middle school office /was established. I asked one of the 
teachers v*io had talked \about the difficulty of getting supplies upon 
their arrival in the schtol v*iether/ the situation had iinproved with the 
establishment of the midd^le school /off ice. She said it had not significantly. 
She had gone there for masking tape the previous week and found they had 
only one roll on hand. I:^ they waited more they had to ask for it from 
the high school office, I 

A new teacher v*iose clbsest ties were with the core group from 
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Atlantic simtBrized the problems which made the middle school faculty 
feel as though they were second class citizens • His comrients stress the 
satellite character of the middle school in a system constructed around 
the high school: 

Mr. Cenrack: I guess one of the bad things that I've noticed in this school 
also is the fact that bet^Teen the staffs, the irdddle school, 
is treated second rate. 

Interviewer: What happens.? 

Mr. Cenrack: First of all the principal seems to put more eirphasis on the 
high sthool and we get kind of pushed aside on most, things. 
I guess part of it is that the administrator in charge of 
the middle school is also involved with prograinning for the 
high school; so at times it seems we have no administrator 
in the middle school. .. .Many of the teachers have a tendency 
in the high school to put their nose up in the air and think 
they're superior to the middle school teachers. Maybe because 
sorhe have master's degrees and that kind of thing. I have 
one too but big deal, v*io cares? I guess there is too much 
conflict among interests putting a senior hi^ and a middle 
school together in the same building. I don't think they 
blend very well. 

Interviewer: What specifically make^xit difficult to blend? 



Mr. Cenrack: I guess lack of leadership for the middle school. We really 

don't have anybody veto's really in charge because v*ien Mxaeller 
for instance^ ivants to get something done it's as though he has 
to go ask Joliet for pennission to do it. IStow that's not a 
leader. . .that's not leadership. And consequently it just — I 
hear this so many tiines frcm the middle school staff that 
we're treated second rate. 

At my last school, for instance, we had typing aides to 
help us type up tests. Here we have none. I've questioned it, 
I'm told, "Hey we just don't — we're not good enough to have 
that." 

Paper around here* is like pulling teeth. At the last 
school I was at' it's out there. You help yourself, you/get 
the master and you just do it, give it to the typing aide if 
you want sgnoething done. Here you have to requisition every- . 
thing. 

Our paychecks are in the high school office, never in the 
middle school office. They don't trust the people in the 
middle school office. 

Our mail is always dependent on vdien the high school's 
finished with it. What's left, over cones here. It must be 
ours if they can't distribute it over there* Just so many 
little things, I guess. When the HTEA [union] sends out a 
flyer, we get it 2 or 3 days after the high school gets it. 
It's tied up. So much information is tied up in the office in 
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the high school. 

I took a class, for iinother teacher v*io went on a field 
trip or scmething. I go to the secretary for the middle school 
and say '*Well are you going to have the card ready for me to 
fill out so I get paid for that class?" No, that's got to 
come from the high school office. 

So right now all the things seem to add up to we're 
second rate. Everything centers out of the high school and 
then comes to the middle school. So I guess that's v*iere that 
iirpression comes. , 

The middle school's greatest) use to the high school program, asirle 
from being a recruiting ground, lay in its edacity to* field teams of stu- 
dents skilled in various academically related activities viiich could v^in 
contests in the city and sometimes even the state. These outside appecuiances 
and honors gave public visibility and a reputation for having able students 
to florace Mann School as a whole. Here the middle school was not second 
rate. A teacher who directed one of these activities, v*iich involved a 
team that often carpeted against high schools and vy^n, spoke of Dr. Joliet's 
great moral and financial si^^port of the activity. 

But even this relationship could vork to weaken the middle school in 
scxr^ contexts, v*iile it built the high school. Uie instrumental music 
teacher v^io worked mostly with the middle school explained: 



I have a middle school orchestra and I have the high school 
orchestra. We have some middle school students in high school 
orchestra. And I wo\iLd like to get away from that if I can 
because I'd rather build a strong middle school program in • 
preparation for moving away. I'd like the middle school kids 
to feel that they are part of the middle school and that 
it's not, you know once you get good you move into high school 
orchestra, I don't want that. This year primarily I was 
using them to build the high school orchestra up. Because 
they made it so much better than it "would be if they weren't 
in there. The best violin player in the high school orchestra 
is a middle school 8th grade student. c 

As a recruitment tool for the high school it's excellent, 
because she's going to Mann High School. And I think particu- 
larly it's because of the good musical experiences she's had. 
It was between here and Grant High School vdiich has a music 
specialty and she really wanted Grant at the beginning of the 
year. And by being involved the way she has she's been persuaded 
to come to Mann. 

There were two small indicators of the continuing dominance of the^ 
high school which were particularly striking to me as an outsider, but 
which no one spontaneously mentioned to me or to each other in my hearing. 
The first of these was a bulletin board in the front entrance hall at the 
bottom of the stairs. It announced Horace Mann Events of the Week. It 
listed only high school events, never middle school events. The second 
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was a set of brightly colored banners stnang across the first floor hall 
during half of May announcing a Horace Mann All School Picnic. Since I 
heard no one mention this picnic I finally asked about it. A mild-mannered 
first year teacher told me he had wondered about that too, but upon 
asking had found out it was only for the high school. 

Both'-the presence of these signs v^ich symbolically erased the middle 
school from maribership in the entity called Horace Mann and the teaciiers'. 
failure to oomtient upon then because they apparently XK) longer noticed such 
things, seemed to me clear evidence that the middle school faculty were 
XK)t simply oversensitive when they scdd that their position was second rate. 
Ihis status also added to their sense of tarporary residence in the 
building. Hiey were e>$)licitly excluded from membership and felt at 
best they were only momentarily present, stopping off in transit. A new 
teacher, Mr. Noah, who was glad to be at the school and eager to work for 
its developtient expressed this feeling in its most positive light v*ien he 
said "We're' just guests in this building until they find another building 
for us. "7 



INFLUENCES ON THE DEFTNITION OF THE GIFTED AND TALENTED PIOGRAM 

Acceleration versus Enrichment 

Gifted and talented programs are springing up around us in the last 
five years or so. The programs at Peach Street and Mann were relatively 
early in the resurgence of an old idea vdiich is finding new currency. But 
though such special programs have been around in some form for a long tirrve, 
and though they are currently caning into vogue, they are still not well 
defined. Initially they take their definition from the children they serve. 
The kind of children actijally recruited for a program will therefore have 
an irrportant irrpact upon it. Still, there is a good deal of disagreement 
in the literatuire about the relative merits of an accelerated traditional 
program for gifted children versus an "enriched" program v*iich does not move 
them along faster than other children but allows thann a broader range of 
experience aM inquiry. The tension beto\;een these two approaches ran 
deep in the Mann middle school. 

Heartland has for many years had a "superior ability program" for 
fifth through twelfth graders v*iose standardized test scores in all sub- 
jects are above the ninetieth percentile. Si^^erior ability classes were a 
separate track in schools scattered around the city drawing all the eligible 
pupils from a fairly broad surrounding geographical area. This tradition 
of frankly separating out the strongest students went back to the roots of 
the dominant northern European group in the city.^ 

When the central office was designing programs for the magnet schools, 
the gifted and talented program was designed to be distinct from the extant 
si^^erior ability program — and also of course to be more racially diverse. 
It was built around guidelines that the then Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare had promulgated at the federal level. These guidelines were 
designed to include children v^se strengths were not necessarily academic. 
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' Recruitment to the program vas aoconplished by haviiig teachers in 
every class of children in the city one year yoijnger than the entry grade 
for Peach street and for the middle school nominate children. whccn' they 
thought best met HEW criteria. The form asjced them to list children who 
demonstrated "achievement and/or potential ability in any of the following 
areas, singly or in combination : , 

1. general intellectual ability 

2. specific academic aptitude 

3. creative or productive thinking 

4. leadership ability 

5. visual and performing arts 

6. psychomotar ability." 

The program, then, was formally designed to attract children who might 
not be academically advanced^ but who were good creative thinkers, leaders, 
artists, or athletes. Because a teacher's notiination was an important - 
ingredient in selection, skill at pleasing a teacher was probably also a 
criterion, except for those few children v*iose skill at disp leasing 
teachers or principals nade them caxdidates for removal from their schools 
through this special program. After the first year at Atlantic, the 
gifted and talented middle school drav half its students from Peach Street. 
All Peach Street fifth graders were guaranteed a seat in the middle school 
and all but a handful accepted that seat each year. Ihe' other half came 
from nominations from schools all-over the city and a few in the suburbs. 

Even though the gifted and talented program was designed for this 
broadly defined group for most of vAican enrichment was more appropriate than 
acceleration, the school was caught in a cross fire of definitions of and 
pressures for varied kinds of gifted^ and talented programs; so that it was 
hard for it to develop either clear goals or effective means. Part of this 
crossfire came from the varied administrative influences I briefly outlined 
in the last section. Part came from its location as a school literally in 
the iTiiddle between elementary education at Peach Street as a model and high 
school education at Mann High School for the College Bound as a model. . 

The Xnfluehc^^ Street School 

The Peach Street program . The gifted and talented program was initially 
started at Peach Street. It was there that central office administrators, 
especially Mr. Linski in the Department of Curriculum and Instruction who 
became strongly identified with the gifted and talented program, were able 
to see their ideas take concrete form. I have already described the 
refurbishment of the building and the handpicking of teachers. The prin- 
cipal, Mr. Wildavsk/, had unusually good skills in relating to parents. 
He nade them feel their ideas had been taken seriously whether they were 
acted on or not. 

He and Mr. Linski became known as the architects of the gifted and 
talented program as it developed at Peach Street, and by extension in 
Heartland. Not only did they gather a following of parents within the 
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city and visibility within the wider school system but they were leaders 
in vorkshops on teaching the gifted and talented in Heartland's part of 
the state, \ 

The program at Peach Street explicitly enphasized enrichment over 
accleration. Not all ^parents or teachers agreed with this philosophy, 
but Mr. Wildavsky clearly hewed to it. The program was distinctive in 
the richness of its offerings for third through fifth graders. Students 
were offered instrumental music lessons as well as regular art and music. 
All students, pot just select talented ones, were encouraged to participate 
in these lessons. Industrial arts and hone eoononics were offered in 
alternating six week periods from the third grade on. ,A catputer was 
available for remedial help and also to teach the basics of progranming 
to children who were advanced in mathamtics and to others as a lunch time 
activity. (But teachers were not encouraged to teach able children 
traditional mathematics skills above their grade levels.) There was an 
enormous array of special activities at lunchtime ranging from organized 
intramural teams in a series of sports to dramatic improvisation with a 
video recorder, modem dance activities, chess games, and a large chorus. 

The whole school traveled downtown to children's perfonrances by the 
local syirphony and to plays offered during the day. Field trips in small 
groups to local points of interest were comon. TVo fourth grade teachers 
erphasized sttidies of varied ethnic "groups in the city and finished each 
unit with a class trip to a local ethnic restaurant. Ccrmiunity figures and 
representatives of various occupations were invited to talk with groups of 
children over lunch in a special small lunch room,' 

As part of its philosophy Peach Street enphasized flexibility, 
attenpting to allow opportunity for children with special interests jor 
needs to deviate from the routine where possible. Both children and 
parents learnt that requests for exceptions would be politely welcomed 
and frequently granted. 

Peach Street paj^ents' and students' expectations . The majority of 
parents and students liked the program at Peach Street a good deal. Parents 
were nade to feel very welcome. They were listened to with patience, 
allowed to visit the school freely, and virtually bombarded with newsletters 
about every aspect of the program. They expected similar treatinent v^en they 
and their children moved to Mann. But though Dr. Joliet and Mr. Mueller 
did a great deal of listening. Dr. Joliet was rfo more willing to take 
directions — as he perceived some expectations — from parents than from 
teachers. As one perceptive person who was one of the few well acquainted 
with the interior working of both programs put the case, "parents' neods 
are met at Peach Street, and they are not at Mann." 

With unmet needs, a few Peach Street parents became very aggressive, 
especially in the first year and a half. One of the issues on vMch they 
pressed the school was the opportunity for a flexible and wide ranging 
set of learning opportunities like those at Peach Street. Those vdiose ^ 
Oldest children were in the program also experienced with them the shock 
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of the more iirpersonal treatment and fractionated experience^irt*tich--cGR^ 

with the transition frcm elementary school to a departmentalized seoondaxy 
school .where children travel to different teachers all day. Ihe decision 
to nake the sixth grade partially self-contained was a response to this 
parental feeling. 

It shoxiLd be noted also that parents were not as a body in agreement 
about stressing enrichment, nor 'were individuals consistent in choosing 
between enrichment and acceleration. Some of the same individuals who 
wanted flexibility and outside activities also were' very happy to have a 
seventh grade "prealgehra" and eighth grade algebra class and they raised 
a considerable protest when it seemed these classes might be discontinued 
beqause of > scheduling problems. 

The Peach Street children also had expectations fostered from their 
experience there. They expected some freedom to move about in a room, 
and seme flexibility in program so that ideas vAiich caine up in the course 
of a day might be followed out even if they deviated from a set plan. Hiey 
liked field trips aiKi special activities. To many of the Mann teachers 
these expectations appeared as a desire sirrply to "play" or throw away 
the books, thoi^h one or two praised these students' capacity to work in 
groij^^s or to use self-control. 

Further, having had an opportunity for such an array of enriching 
experiences in the elementary school, seme of the Peach Street stxxlents' 
became a slightly jaded audience. It took a good deal to seem original 
and genuinely refreshing to them. Thus I overheard members of a sixth 
grade class, oonplaining to one another as the teacher prepared them for a 
bus tour of the city the following day that they had already done' this in 
the^ fourth grade. One eighth grade teacher pointed out this jaded quality 
rather piongently, though few other teachers mentioned it: 

[At Peach Street] th^'re always going on field 
trips so it's hard for us to go further. If 
th^'ve already becai around the city, if we take 

the French students to France in the sixth grade 

where are we going to take than the next year? 
To China? And then when th^ go to high school 
they'll have to go to Venus. 

So we have a hard time coping with that kind 
of an attitude. Th^ want to go on field trips 
coming out of Peach Street, but they're disappointed 
that they can't go further. This year we didn't 
go on a lot of field trips. We did go to [b^o 
downtown theaters] , but v*ien it came time to 
bring in their money and buy the tickets, students 
vrtTD had been saying, "Why can't we go on more 
field trips?" said, "(Xi, we don't want to do that. 
We've already been there. That's loabyish." 

But this was The Legend .of Sleepy Hollow vdiich 
is part of the junior hi^ school curriculum. So 
that is difficxilt to deal with. 
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The Influence of Mann High School 



If the gifted and talented pfop^^rTas'^TJy^cJrkedr^ 
in planning magnet schools and as embodied at Peach Street stressed enrich- 
ment, the program at Mann High School for the College Bound stressed 
acceleration. Its pride vas the program within the school for its most 
able students which lead to the International Baccalaureate and eligibility 
for entry to the sophmore year of college at the end of four years of 
high school. Dr. Joliet sought the strongest students he could attract 
to the school and saw the middle school as a recruiting ground for such 
students fof the high school. He assumed that with able students rapid ^ 
intense academic progress was a virtue. Ihis was the goal he promulgatec^ 
for both schools — though he did rennember that the middle school was 
Supposed to provide diverse experiences as well. 

Logistics . An important influence on the style of the middle school 
program arose from logistical pressures which came from the location of the 
middle school within the physical and tenporal context set by the high 
school. An accelerated program and an enriched program require rather . 
different uses of time and space and different classroom activity struc- 
tures. A program aimed at enrichment with an emphasis \:?XDn a diverse 
offering of activities and flexibility for the individual child entails 
a flexible daily schedule and opportunities for children to move freely 
about the school on special errands and on their way to special activities. 
It vorks best in settings vdiere rooms are large and set }jp with tables 
and chairs and possibly with nooks and corners furnished with ocmfortable 
mats or old arm chairs. It requires enough space in the schDOl so that 
special activities such as music lessons, or special interest gro\:ps, aiti 
diverse lunchtime activities and clubs can be comfortably housed. And 
it requires a schedule and perhaps an activity structure such that field 
trips lasting half a day will not impossibly disnpt children's and 
teachers' vork together in other classes. 

Peach Street's self-contained elementary classes housed in large 
rooms with tables were well designed for such a program. The school also 

had flexible- jm(:ms.-\^^ a nci lar g e groups coul d mp^et- Mann , built 

. and furnished as a high school/ was poorly designed for such a program. 
The classroofTis were rectangles just large enough to hold thirty-five chairs 
with writing arms lined up in rows. The long halls with aesthetic but 
hard oonposition floors and walls made of plaster and locker doors 
magnified sound and were hard to use for extra space. There were few 
odd sized rooms. And as the high school grew, classrooms became in short 
supply. The classes of the international baccalaureate program often had 
fewer than a dozen students, but they required full classrocms; so that 
with relatively few students the school was tightly packed. 

The time schedule was similarly keyed to the needs of a high school. 
Students were allowed into the building shortly before a honeroom period 
when PA announcements for both schools were made and attendance and excuses 
taken care of. Ihen the day consisted of seven periods of equal length 
punctuated by loud bells with four minute intervals for travel between 
classes. The whole school moved frcm class to class with these bells. The 
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activities from one period must be finished ai^ cleaned up in time for 
these shifts. Stuients engrossed in projects were expected at the next 
class with their sound. Only in the last period of the day vas there 
\Mria^'OlT7~"'~B^ only 
thirty minutes. This time was labeled the exploratOTy hour and used for 
xangraded activities. The bell at the end dismissed the middle school 
students vto had eighteen minutes to go to the axxiitorium and thence to 
their buses before the high school students were dismissed after a period 
of the regular length. 

The Middle School Plan 

The seoondary pattern of schedviling, curric\iLum and staff organi- 
zation was slightly modified becaxase of the districtwide transition 
fron junior high schools to middle schools v*iich took place in the year 
of the study at Mann, 1979-1980. This plan mandated that all middle 
schools would be organized with grade level teams designed according to 
the*. principles long in practice at Adams and a few other schools. Chil- 
dren were to have a ooimDn group of. teachers of academic subjects and 
the teachers to have a oomnnon group of children. The teachers were to 
spend one period a day in ccniton preparation, planning team activities 
and discussing the needs of children. Departments were to be de- 
ejTphasized, and v*ien the plan was fiiLly phased in, a schoolwide curri- 
culum co-ordinator was to take over the form&r tasks of department heads. 
Mann followed this pattern in a modified version. The number of students 
at each grade level did rot match the number of classes a single teacher 
could cover. Thus, scane teachers taught children at two grade levels. 
Also seme teachers taught in tsyo subjects instead of one and might have 
the same children twice and others not at all. 

The second elannent of the middle school plan v*iich affected Mann was 
the "exploratory" class mandated for all middle schools. This short class 
was intended to allow students to broaden their horizons through pursuing 
a number of different subjects—which might not be standard academic sub- 
jects — through the course of the year. Courses were intended to be mini- 
i3Durses^ith-new-offerings-and-a--total sh^^ at specified, periods during ___ 
the samester. Teachers were encouraged to teach hobbies or special 
interests during this period, though it could also be used for remedial or 
ad\^nced work in subject areas. At Mann the administration ruled in the 
second year that only acadesrdc subjects were to be offered. While this 
definition allowed drama, music, or photography, it precluded craft or 
athletic activities. 

Faculty Definitions of a Gifted and Talented Program;^ 

The legacy of Atlantic Avenue . Teachers as well as parents, students, 
and administrators had a part in defining the program. The bulk of tea- 
chers had come from Atlantic Aveniae and their understanding of a gifted and 
talented program was shaped by that experience. Atlantic Aveniae had been 
very explicitly a secondary school, organized around departments with an 
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enphasis upon "teaching subjects" rather than "teaching chilciren". At 
Mann, with only a f&^j exceptions in. the non-acadeniic subjects and the 
sixth grade, teachers had been trained for grades 7-12. They identified 
with high school teaching and looked to their departinents rather than 
Qieif " teai^ as their primary focus of allegianceL.. 

For them to teach well was to teach a lot of irathenatics , English, or 
art. For a child to be learning well he or she irust be siv^wing excellence 
. in nathematics, English or art. 

Ihus itany of the teachers were quite ea^licit in pronouncing vdiat was 
essentially an acceleration philosophy- of teaching the gifted and talented. 
One such teacher is quoted in notes on an interview v*iich was not tape 
recorded. 

I asked him v*iat he thought a school for the 
gifted and talented should be like if he had his way 
in defining it. He said first of all you should have 
children v*io are really gifted and talented. And then 
secondly you should be able to group them. Grouping 
should not be a bad vord. • . . They ought to be able to 
be grouped together to go as fast as they Cqui go in 
math. And if a child is talented in music, he ought 
to be with other people viho are talented in music .... 

He said that teaching for the gifted and talented 
is sinply good teaching. He knows he can get in 
• trouble for saying that, that that opinion is not 
totally acceptable. But he still thinks it is true. 
Good teaching is good teaching no matter v*io you are 
teaching, but there are some children it is difficult 
to do it with, especially if they are constant disci- 
pline problems. 

Teachers in fields such as art and music v*iich might have played a 
large part in enrichn'ient shared this enphasis upon acceleration. When I 
asked them how they would run a gifted and talented program if they were 

given the opportunity , they talked about arrangements which vould- allow 

them to work with the really talented in more concentrated grotps. They 
did also talk about more flexible uses of tune; since for some activities 
they needed longer time blocks and for others shorter ones than those of 
the standard high school class. 

Other teachers from Atlantic suggested that a gifted and talented 
program was not much different from any other program. Sane took this 
position frcm a very simple skepticism about the utility of any variations 
in teaching methods as did this teacher of an academic subject: 

There was an inservice class... that first year, 
but I couldn't take it because I had a ±ime conflict. 
But I don.'t think th^e is much need for it. As far 
as I'm concerned kids are kids and they need structure. 
They need the basic fundameritals. You find out vihat 
they know and v^iat they need to learn from there and 
then you start teaching that. 
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When I asked teachers a standard question in my interview guide con- 
cerning how they would set \jp a program for the gifted arjd talented if 
they could do sa^free from the constraints of the present setting, the 
most camiDn response was that they would screen children carefully and 
identify their gifts or talents clearly. Many t e achers esqpressed a good ^ 

c^al 6T f ru^^ ijiadeguate^ ^ 

screening of children in the school. Realizing that the philosophy of the 
selection included children vtose talents were not academic they also 
expressed frustration over the lack of identification of theSe talents. 
A new teacher v*io was close to the Atlantic teachers expressed this 
frustration in a typical way: 

The requironents for being a student here as 
far as being admitted to the program I do not know. 
I've been trying to find out and they are vaguely 
defined from v*xat I can find out. I don't know v*iat 
you have to demonstrate to get in here. I've got lots 
of kids I'd be hard pressed to find any particular 
outstanding talent or gift they have. 

The whole identification process seans to be 
clouded in a great deal of confusion. I'm rxDt sure 
and I don't think^'the powers that be that put 
this thing togeth& are sure vAiat they want here. 
You know, what kind of stixJents they want and v*at 
kind of program they want. ... 

We've been trying all year to find out v*iat 
particular gifts or talents were identified in each 
of our seventh graders that made them candidates to be 
here. We can't get our hands on that infoi^nPtion. It's 
not in their permanent records and that seems to be some 
of the information that has been lost in the move. 

This eirphasis on the screening of students as the defining charac- 
\ teristic of a gifted and talented program, , and the protest that screening 
was poor and identification of special talents poorer iiiplied an unstated 

definition of the program. The teachers seemed to assume in the first 

instance that a gifted and talented program should be primarily academic 
. and that children should thus be academically highly able . But failing 
that, these teachers held that students should at least show scane very 
clear special skill v*iich a teacher could develop in the same way/ that 
he cr she would develop academic skill. 

But more inportant, the teachers seemed to rooted in th^ here 
ard now, in the issue of how they could be reasonably asked to cope with 
the students they had — not how they might develop a really distinctive 
gifted and talented program. Thus their anger over the lack of careful 
selection and identification of students carried the constant inplicit 
suggestion that these gifts and talents hiding under bushels or stashed 
in lost files were in fact nonexis*-ent, that the school was actually 
serving a group of nice, well-behaved children most of v*icm had slightly 
above average academic qualifications. If that were the case, they 
seemed to^Jpe saying, then a traditional, slightly accelerated program would 
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be the app2X)priate offering. They did not explicitly draw that conclusion 
(except for those teachers vAto argued that good teaching is always the 
same) , but rather ironically suggested that it was^ difficult to develop a 
program suited to special gifts and talents' without knowing vmat these 
were, / 

Once againT^lhe^ 1^ 
They felt they were under criticism fron parents and administrators for 
failing to develop a distinctive program, apd they, felt that it was iirpossible 
and probably inappropriate to do so with the information and — ^more inportantly 
they suspected — with the students given to them by the administration, 
Ihey thus felt they were being unfairly criticized and they were highly 
defensive. 

Alternative perspectives . Ihere were some teachers, however, v*io had 
more ccnplex notions of the proper activities for a gifteii and talented 
program. The four teachers v*io had worked in the program at Atlantic 
Avenue with the first seventy students had been given extensive training 
and consultation in methods of working with such children. And though 
SOTO said the eaq^erience had been difficult for them at first, they all 
showed some enthusiasm for a more flexible, ocinplex, and enrichment- 
centered approach than a traditional secondary program offers or than 
most of their colleagues offered. Some other teachers from Atlantic and 
sane v*io had joined the program in ,the two years at Mann from other schools 
had read or taken training on gifted and talented education on their own 
and also showed leanings toward diverse activities and aarricular 
approaches • 

One of the initial four teachers answered the question about how 
she would run a gifted talented program in the following pithy way: 

I think the goals of the gifted and talented 
school and of any school have to be that the students 
first of all have to have reading, writing, and 
arithmetic^ Those you must have. Therl a gifted and 
talented school ought to provide for special interests. 
It also has to provide for exposure to a variety of 
resources in the oarmtunity. . . .There ought to be seme 
training in reasoning and thinking skills. There may 
be some other small things but that's I think the 
main things. 

One of the Atlantic teachers v*io liked to think of himself as a rene- 
gade criticized Mann for being insensitive to the needs, feelings and 
thou^ats of students. Though he did riot co-operate with other mcjnbers of 
his team who atterrpted to move the program away fron a traditional- model, 
he did change his own classroon practice to allow students a greater 
variety of activities and e>¥>eriences . He maintained a less formal inter- 
actional style than other teachers as well. He went so far as to praise 
Peach Street and speak of it as a model in his interview, tOnpthing no one * 
else did (though many teachers knew very little about it while he was 
fresh from a visit at the time of the interview) : . 
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I think that the setx^) that Peach Street has. got,... 
vdiere the desks are elimmted to sore extent, 'the kids 
work t3ogether more in groxips, there's nore individual 
direction and -the teacher vorks nore as a* guiding person 
rather than as an instruction^ person. That's breaking 
a little from the traditional, but I think that in the 

^ gifted. .and^taljoat^i^ teach the^kids 

to handle their own life, they'shotild Be SBIe ^to^ievelop 
by middle school some senge of self -direction. I.viev iry 
role in the gifted and talented program according to the 
contract concept where the kids work ot\ theip owil and 
I just sinply help them rather than give formal instruc- 
tion. ' I like the idea of tutoring one on one. To me . 
there's no more effective metluxi because you can answer . 
a question v*ien it ccmes out. A kid can ask a question 
any time and you can answer it at that time' if you're 
one on one. In a class setting that's not always possible. 



Finally a teacher who had come from another junior high school to 
Mann, and who taught in a special language iitmersion program v*iere she had 
the same children two periods a day e:q>ressed one of the broadest definitions: 

You set down goals and methods, I gxiess; to let the 
kids explore a lot of different areas but still keeping 
in mind they must have some foundation in their education 
in reading, math, science or vdiatever, I jiisl^ finished * 
writing up a paper on the iitmersion program and one 
thing is that you can start out teaching very basic 
information, facts that the kids have to know, ^roc^bulary , 
gramrar or strictures, anything. But have that lead xjp^ 
not just to the chapter test but to some sort of prac- 
tical experience. When I use it in the foreign language 
class, I have them learn vocabxilary and grar^mar and vAiat- 
ever else they need to put on a skit for instance or to 
set up* some sort of a real life situation, like to set up 
a market aid then actually use it. Rather than just to 
learn the naterial and do riL)thing with it. But I think 
that coxild apply to a lot of subject areas, to make it . * . 

more real or practical for the kids. 

In the gifted and talented prt)gram I would like to 
see more things done by the kids. Give the kids 
guidelines; give than information; and then have them 
present the project. ...I think with gifted and talented 
kids we shoxild be using the resources they have. * 

This teacher taught as well as spoke in a way that differed noticeably from 
"the majority of teachers. While she was firm, she was a good de3l more 
personal in her relations with students and she allowed than a good deal 
of initiative, : as long as they spoke French. 

Despite the presence of a minority of teachers who thought that a 
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gifted and talented program should offer sanr^ething different frcm a 
traditional seooridary program, there was no group effort to seek irrplemen- 
tation of that something. Each teacher v*x:> thought this.vay worked alone. 
The group of fouf who had been a team in the first year at Atlantic were 
now evenly split; between the seventh and eighth grade teams. Ihey had no 
close social bonds with one another and were no longer a group. TVo of 
them did make seine effort to affect the larger school, one through the 
team, of vAiich she was however not the formal leader, and one, a black 
teacher, through the carrmittee that worked on special events with an 
ethnic flavor and through quiet persuasion on issues relevant to black 
stxjdents . 

The proper overall character of the progifam, or even specific ideas 
for teaching were rarely mentioned among the teachers in informal inter- 
action in the^ lunch room. jL did hear discussions of the latest administra- 
tive difficulty, but not- of v*iat might be done with the program. Team 
meetings, v^iich I will discuss at more length under faculty cultxjre, also 
did not provide a locus for discussion of curriculum or program. They 
were used mainly to deal with individual students' problems or to plan 
special events such as group outings or a fund drive for a large field 
trip. Two teams did not have regular full meetings. 

In short, the majority of teachers saw an ideal gifted and talented 
program as one vMch ^was sinply good teaching or one vdiich stressed accelera- 
tion within a traditional secondary approach. These teachers generally 
held that the pattern of recruitment ruled out a really accelerated pro- 
gram at Mann. There were individual teachers vto believed in trying a 
variety of ^iriching experiences, but each tended to be isolated in his or 
her efforts and in little contact with others of like mind. 

Administration-faculty conflict . There were some other reasons v*iy 
' the majority of teachers were reluctant to try to develop a distinctive 
program. In the first year of the gifted and talented program at Atlantic, 
teachers had been given released time to write a curriculum gxiide for the 
program, which was in essence a detailed statement of goals and activities. 
VJhen the- move was made seme teachers and some parents called upon this 
guide as just that a guide for tifie program. It threatened to become a 
BjJDle, an independent standard to which active parents, who were very much 
aware of it, and teachers could refer in naking demands for the program. 
Dr. Joliet was presumably cognizant of the dangers to hierarchical control 
.. when the rank and file may each interpret scripture and derive binding 
rules for behavior frcm it .independent of the authority of hierarchical 
office. In any case, he dismissed the curriculum guide as too general 
to be useful. (Like most curriculum guides, it was in tJie nain general.) 
He and Mr. Mueller allowed it no currency. 

The administrators also stated that the Atlantic teachers were in 
particular need of traihing and iirprovement to be qualified for a gifted 
and talented program because they were used to teaching children with 
. predciTiiriantJ.y low skills in a situation v*aere there were few agents to 
call ^them to account- for the quality of . their teaching. This attitude 
did not make the Atlantic teachers more eager to work toward developing 
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a coherent purpose for the program. In the ♦light of the danise of the 
curriculimi guide, and the problems associated with being a school within 
a school, they irrplicitly took th^ position that administrative conditions 
nade it irrpossible for thom to develop a\ distinctive program. 

^ ^ . i • \ 

It might have been possible for the I^partmeiit. of Curriculum and 
Instruction and specifically for. Mr. Linski who had worked very closely with 
the origiml four teachers^ to assist in thi^s situation. But/ it was 
difficult, since the physical and j social setting made the kind of enriched 
approach central office had in miijid difficult to carry out. Mr. Linski 
was rarely seen at the school during the yea^ of the study — except that he 
participated actively in most of the meetings of the parent group 
developing criteria for a new sit6., 

A teacher vto joined the sta^ff in the year of the study and became 
assjjnilated to the dissident Atlantic group desr:ribed their po^jition 
concerning the working out of a distinctive program: 



Ms. Wilhelm: 



Interviewer: 



Ms. Wilhelm: 



It's just that there's a lot of vagueness surrounding this 
v*iole concept of gifted and talented and.... there jUiJt doesn't 
seem to be much exploring of that. , You know the adrrdnistration 
and teachers together — there isn't much leadership there in 
develping just what that program is supposed to be. They 
have the brochures and v^^tever they hand out to the ocmmu- 
nity but that still is very vague to me. ^ " 

You said you'd been v^rking all year on the question of how . 
are you different. Are you talking about the teachers working 
alone or the teachers and the administration together? 

Well one of our tasks [in team meetings] was to be exploring 
that. It's as if we had been given the task of trying to 
define and put into vrards vstet they haven't been able to 
tell us. It's as if the program ^s been established without 
a clear philosophy or clear view and nav we're supposed to 
generate sane clear view and clear sense of viiat this whole 
things is supposed to ,be about. Which is really kind of a 
futile thing to do. You establish a program and then try to 
figure out what it is. We haven't made any progress on that. 
There isn't enough dialogue going on between all the paople 
that need to be involved. 



^Interviewer: And vdio would need to be involved? 



Ms. Wilhelm: 



I think certainly ..the administrators would need to be involved. 
.1 would like to know vA)o at central office was instrumental 
in setting up the program and have that person or those people 
involved. Try to get a sense of. . .of the history of the 
program^ and what its original intention Was .su^x^sed to be. 
WI:iatever it was, either it was very vague all along ot we've 
really gotten away from it. And not being involved with the 
program historically, I don't know how that has all cone 
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about. But other people seem to be as puzzed as I am so I 
am assuming that. . .people v*o have vorked on the program frcm 
its inception have not maintained cx>ntact with those of us 
working in it. So there's not a Isense of continuity there 
or v*iat the concept is that we're supposed to be working on. 

Has Bob Linski been around at all? 

No. . . .He was here for a few faculty meetings and spoke for 
about five minutes at 'each one bat we weren ' t successful, in 
getting him to come to our team meetings . 



A school's program especially one such as a gifted and talented pro- 
gram is affected by the materials it has available for students to vork with, 
Mann middle school was affected by its roots in the Atlantic Avenue school 
in this matter too. Any school accumulates a store of old main and supple- 
mentary texts as well as kits, audiovisual aids, and a library collection. 
The accumulation available to the Mann gifted and talented school was that 
collected throiigh'the years at Atlantic, with the removal of many such 
materials lost in the move. But even v*iere accumulated materials had been 
brought along, they were ones designed for a school with a majority of low 
achievers. The collection in the library possibly reflected this most 
graphically.^ It was a sanall collection" and it stressed books written for 
a juvenile audipice with modest reading levels. There were few adult 
rxDvels in the fiction section and even few of the great classics for children 
which make difficult reading. „ Books by ^Dickens, IWain, or Howard Pyle 
were less conspicuous than ones by Beverly Cleary or Donald Sobel v*iich 
many of these students would read in the third or fourth grade. At 

Adams ai^ Owens and one other/mddle school in the city v*iere I spent a 
week for corparative purposes, ^the sinpler juvenile literature was 
available, but so were many more juvenile classics and books written for 
adults as well as juveniles. • ' , 

When students went to the library in groups to work on projects, as 
some classes fairly often did, the v\Mle group went straight for *the 
encyclopedias. viJhethpr because of the library's resources, their teachers' 
training, or their own desire to take a short cut, they looked for 
little else in the way of inforna.tional resources, at least from the school 
library. 

The Sum of Conflicting Influences 

Mann's program then was sxabject to powerful conflictir^ influences. 
On one side was the precedent of enrichment and the expectations of 
parents and students from Peach Street. The fontal definition of the 
program and Mr. Linski 's early enoourageinent of it pushed also ir> this 
direction. Bu>: on the other side was the daily schedule, the traditional 
acadanic atirosphere of the high school and the expectations for traditional 
secondary teaching of the teachers . Both* the high school model and the 
majority of the teachers defined gifted and talented education in 
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academic tenns with acceleration rather l^an enrichment as the preferred 
' node of distinctiveness. The physical setting and the temporal schedule 
imposed by sharing space with the high school inhibited field trips, 
cross-disciplinary activities, or flexible use of time for music, art, 
or physical education activities v*iich do not fit neatly into forty--eight 
minute blocks. Ihus, though there were conflicting influences, the most 
proximate and more forceful pushed the school toward traditional patterns, 
in v^ch acceleration ^was the more available route to distinctiveness. 

At Mann the tension in middle schools be-bveen elementary and 
secondary patterns became more .explicit than in the other two schools 
described in this report. Both the other schools stressed their alliance 
witl;i elanentary schools. Owens witlv its self-contained multi-age classes 
and its concern with integration of subjects did so the most. The 
multi-age classes requiring certification for the sixth grade drew a 
faculty most of v*ian were certified in upper elementary rather than 
secondary teaching. Mrs. Michaels at Adams favored an elementary model 
of education and hired \:pper elementary certified teachers when she could 
choose. Though students moved frcm subject to si±)ject, she both mandated 
and encouraged many activities vdiich cut across classes and encouraged 
teachers of different subjects to integrate their curricula. Tlie citywide 
plan for middle schools drew heavily on mo^Jels like Adams (though another 
IGE middle school was a more proximate irodel because its principal was on 
the oomittee) . It emphasized integration of separate subjects, closer 
relations between teachers and individual students, and a partially 
experiential approach. Mr. LinSki had been .on the conmittee devising that 
p].an and sympathized with its moving middle schools closer to the elemen- 
. tary model than the junior high schools had been. 

At Mann, the administrators had a background in senior high schools — 
though Dr. Joliet had been principal of a Heartland junior high ..school 
" for a while. The teachers frcm Atlantic had been trciined for grades 7 
to 12 and identified with senior high schools. Some of the new teachers 
came fronn senior high backgrounds; only three teachers of those I inter- 
viewed had elementary school backgrounds, and these were assigned to the 
sixth grade. In this setting to hold up Peach Street as a model was 
insiilting, vy^iile the high school as a model was more challenging. 

Even the middle school plan with its teams rather than departments 
and its experiential exploratory classes was something of an insult to the 
pride of seme teachers vy*io saw it as undermining acadennic progress. Thus 
both the adiTfdnistration and the teachers had loyalties to a seoondary , 
model. Such a model is not easily adapted to the curriculaf or logistical 
requironents of enrichment. Ihe constituencies v*iich worked for enrichment 
were associated with elementary education and thus with a rejected lower 
status. Both administrators ahd teachers spoke of the^children and parents 
needing to make the transition toward high school, or as one teacher ' said, 
learning to do without so much ^'mothering". 
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STODEMT REXIRUI'nyEN]? AS AN INFLUENCE CN JTHE PKDGRAM 



Student Recruitment 

Size aixi racial cxirposition . The Mann middle school had approxin:iately 
450 students. Ihe exact racial oarposition vas difficult to discover 
becaiise all statistics for the schcxDl were kept in a single record for the 
VNtole building. In 1979-1980 the two schools taogether were 47 percent 
mirjDrity according to the system's way of reporting v*iich includes all 
miix)rities . Hie oorparable figures at Adairs and Owens were 53 percent and 
48 percent for that year. Hie figure for minorities overall and for 
blacks in particular was lower in the middle school than in the Mann 
building as a whole. One purpose of moving the middle school into the 
building had been to bring it into conpliance with desegregation guide- 
lines v*iich in 1978-1979 allowed no wore than 50 percent black. The 
alreac^ small enrollment for the high school exceeded, that proportion 
and the addition of the middle school students v*)D were about 40 percent 
black for that year reduced the total percent black. In 1979-1980, the 
middle school was also approximately 40 percent black. 

Social characteristics . In terms of its social characteristics, Mann's 
student body differed fron the other schools and from the city as a vAiole. 
Probably because students 9^ to be nominated by teachers as well as 
having their parents volunteer them to , go to a citywide school they seemed 
to be selected for diligence, obedience, and high social class. Even 
teachers vto were not very happy with the overall selection process 
described students as well behaved, or as one teacher said "95 percent 
nice kids". 

Ihe .most objective indicator of social class available at the other 
two schools, the number eating free liiach, was confused by the fact that 
it was reporded for the two schools together. At the two ocmbined, 32 
percent of the Ixonches served were free lunches "carpared to 62 percent at 
Mams and 70 percent at Owens, and 50 percent in the total group of 
middle schools in the city. The proportion of free lunches in the 
middle school was probably less than 32 percent. 12 

When I looked at students ' locator cards to get their parents ' names 
and addresses for permission for interviews, I also noted the students' 
statement of their parents' occupation. At Mann there were more occupations 
requiring a college educatipn than at either of the other too schools, 
especially Owens v*iere students often left this blank etpty or siirply 
wrot^ the name of a ocnpany. At Mann there was a sprinkling of last names 
well known in the city. ..And children of school board members, central 
office personnel, and teachers throughout the system were very likely 
to be .at this school — though they did not constitute anything like a 
majority. Those children v*io were not middle class were often from 
families v*iich were upv^erdly mobile and ambitious. As I will note later, 
I was struck in the student interviews with black children's rejection 
of an all black school as an alternative on the grounds of the bad 
behavior of oth^ blacks. While this attitude may have ccme in part from ^ 
the school, it may also have oome from mobile families eager to shelter them 
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from the influences of their ecx)ncnucally poor segregated neighborhoods. 

In the interviews I vas also struck with the self-confidence and 
articulateness of all the children. Even those v*on the teachers picked 
out as having low skills were willing and able to give full well -expressed 
answers to a stranger's questions. 

Test scores . Since the character and capacities of the student body 
became an issue in the definition of the program aixi the willingness of 
the teachers to work ou t a distinctive educational approach, it is irrpor- 
tant to ask v^t kind of students actually were being recruited, 'tebles 
6-1 and 6-2 oonpare the fifth grade test scores of the cohort who were 
seventh graders at the time of this study to the same cohort in the city as 
a v*ole and both to national norms. In Table 6-1 v*iich shows reading 
scores, the figures on the top line indicate the national score, expressed 
as a percentile, below vdiich 90 percent of the Mann students or the city 
students as a whole fell. At the i^jper end/ it is easier to think of it as 
the score above which ten percent of the students fell. Thus ten percent 
of the Mann students scored at or above the 96th percentile in reading on 
their fifth grade tests, while 10 percent of the students citywide scored 
only above the 80th percentile. Similarly, ^25 percent of Mann students 
scored at or above the 89th percentile nationally on these reading tests 
v*iile 25 percent of students citywide only managed to score above the 
60th percentile. At the other end of the scale 10 percent of Mann students 
scored below the 33rd percentile on a national scale, v*iile 10 percent of 
students citywide scored below the 6'*'h. Ihe figures for mathematics are 
similar to those for reading. 

If one looks at these figures remembering that Mann's program was 
designated as one for the gifted and talented and that it selected children 
for special capabilities, one can see the glass as either half full or 
half empty. Mann's student boc^ clearly was not all academically advanced. 
Slightly less than a fourth of them w3\iLd have qualified for the tradi- 
tional sijperior ability program with its cutoff at the ninetieth percentile. 
If this student body was exceptional, it must in most cases have been 
a matter of non-academic talents vdiich these tests were not designed to 
measure. One does have to ask how this grot?) could be labeled "gifted and 
talented" and vdiat they could be said all to have in ociTiTon. 

But if one takes a different ccnparative referent and ccmpares Mann's 
student body to the city as a whole — or to student bodies at Adams and 
CWens v*iich reflected the city or were slightly weaker — then Mann's student 
body does look gifted. Ihree quarters of the Mann students score above the 
national median, vMle three quarters of the students citywide score at 
or below the 60th or 62nd percentile.' Thus the top three quarters at 
Mann scored almost as well as the top quarter of the ci y as a whole and 
conversely, the lowest three quarters of the city as a whole had skills 
comparable to the lowest quarter at Mann, with much more orncentration at 
the lowest end of that spectrum. Thus, if Mann's student bo<^ yjas not 
gifted, it was clearly superior in academic achievement to tlie students of 
the city as a whole and the students at the other two schools.^ 
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Table 6-1 

Gcrrparison of Horace Mann and Heartland Citywide students ' 
Perfornance on Metropolitan Standardized Tests 

of Reading at the End of Grade Five, Spring 1978 



Horace Mann Citywide 

90% score at or below -national percentile rank of 96 80 

75% score at or below national percentile rank of 89 60 

50% score at or below national percentile rank of 74 33 

25% score at or below national percentile rank of 5l 16 

10% score at or below national percentile rank of 33 6 

Source: Heartland Public Schools Computer^ Data Files 



Table 6-2" 

Corparison of Horace Mann and Heartland Citywide Students' 
Perfonnance on Metropolitan Standardized Tests of 
Mathematics at the End of Grade Five, 1978 



0- 

. ' Horace Mann Citywide 

90% score at or below national percentile rank of 94 .80 

75% score at or below national percentile rank of 87 62 

50% score at or below national percentile rank of 72 39 

25% score at or below national percentile rank of 54 20 

10% score at or below national percentile rank of 41 8 

Source: Heartland Public Schools Cotputer Data Files 
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The same dual perspective applies to the heterogeneity or hcmogeneity 
of Mann's student body. For a school for the gifted, Mann enocnpassed a 
good deal of heterogeneity/ since it appears that a tenth of the stuient 
body were vorking below grade level or at least with shaky grade level 
skills, especially in the crucial subject of reading. But if one ooitpares 
the stuient body once again to the city and to the other schools, the 
students appear to cluster in the top half of the national distribution, 
with a snail tail going below the nati.onal median and not so very far b^low 
it. The city as a vtole and the other two schools recruited fran the total 
range of achievenent levels with sane concentration at the low end of the 
range, but a less intense concentration than Mann's concentration at the 
high end of the range. Conpared to the other schools and to the city/ 
then, Mann was quite honogeneous . 

Racial dif if erences . Though there were no public records of scores by 
race, according to several teachers/ most of than black, there were 
noticeable differences, in the overall abilities of black and v*iite stu- 
dents. Black teachers were upset that sane black students were admitted 
vjho had neither the skills nor abilities to keep up with their class- 
mates. They were left behind at psychological cost to themselves and with 
irtplications for racial stereotyping. Further, capable black students 
were not represented in as great a proportion as these teachers felt sxire 
was present in the city. 

One v^ite who had been involved in recruitment in the first years of 
the gifted and talented program at Peach Street had a partial explanation f< 
this pattern. Students were not enrolled in the program without a parental 
transfer request. In those early years staff had gone through all the 
teacher ncndnations and had arranged then in order of the apparent skill 
of the children within categories of race and gender and then called 
parents asking if they would like to transfer their child or at least 
to talk to the school staff and tour the school. According to this 
infontant almost all the v^tes had accepted this invitation and enrolled 
their children. But blacks vtose children were succeeding were much more 
hesitant to take a child out of the neighborhood, 'away fran a successful 
setting, away from a sibling, etc. Social class as well* as race were 
probably at work here, since there were fewer middle class blacks. Working 
class families are traditionally more reluctant to send their children 
far from hone. TWo of the persons involved with the selection process, 
one of than' black, said they sometimes had actively to search for students 
with qualifications for the program especially among black males. 

Another process vAiich was presumed to be at work here was a reluc- 
tance of teachers and principals to nominate their strongest students 
for removal to another school. Furthermore, because the system kept 
records of school test scores by race, though they did not release than 
to the public/ capable minority students were particularly helpful to 
the record of a school. Schools were understandably reluctant to send 
them away to Peach Street or Mann vdiich were perceived else^^tiere to have 
more than their "share" of such "students. ^3 

While tl;ie blapk teachers were very direct in talking about the indi- 
vidual and social problems created by lower skills among the black 
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children as a group, vMtes rarely mentioned racial differences. The 
differences therefore lent an unspoken racial undercurrent to their pro- 
tests about the lack of a truly gifted and talented student body with v*iich 
to work. 

Teachers' Perceptions of the Student Bo<^ 

Teachers spoke a good deal of their perceptions of the student body 
since most considered this character crucial to the kind of program they 
could run. A socially shared definition of its characteristics grew up 
anong the core of former Atlantic teachers and those of the new teachers 
who became assimilated to their group. One of these new teachers 
described the student body in her interview in a way v*iich expressed the 
main thrust of this definition — including some of its contradictions. 

The vrfiole range of abilities is here. There's 
very little difference between our student body, as 
I perceive it, and any other middle school that I 
know of. We do have kids v*io have outstanding 
talents in areas of music and art, but I don't see 
that in any greater proportion than I did anywhere 
else that I have ever taught [a lower class black and 
a middle class v^ite high school in Heartland.] 

Perhaps the basic skill areas, like the 
reading levels, are generally higher, probably, .than 
some other places. We still have kids that are first 
and second grade level in a few cases, but those 
are usually the Learning Disabled kids vto are 
mainstreamed for only part of their program. I 
have a few [seventh grade] kids that read at the 
4th or 5th grade level, but those are fairly rare 
too. Most of the kids are wj-thin a grade level or 
so of their current assignment, vrfiich is really 
helpful as far as preparing materials. 

I don't see many great differences in any 
other way. Probably the only other major difference 
is that I have found much more parental interest and 
involvement here which is very helpful because if 
you have a kid v^o's having sane kind of difficulty — 
behavioral or otherwise — I have found that the 
parents are very responsive and very supportive. You 
can get to them and they will respond with some kind 
of action that supports what I'm trying to do in the" 
classrocm. That I've never found to the degree that 
I find it here, v*iich is very helpful. 

As far as the kids themselves I don't see a 
great many differences. ProlDably because of that 
parental interest, their behavior is generally 
better. I don't see the fighting for example. Ch, 
there 're verbal kinds of things. But not the 
. physical fighting that I've seen other places. But 
in the classroon — the quality of work that they do — 
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the vdiole range is there. There are kids who oould 
be doing beginning college work all the way down to 
the kids who can barely cope with v*iat we're doing on 
a day to day basis. 

This teacher surmarized her oatinents by saying that the distribution 
of students seenved to be a nomal curve with a clustering in the middle 
and a few at either end. 

^^ow, this description clearly does not tally with the fifth grade 
test scores of the students vtiich show them to be clustered in the top 
half nationally and the top quarter for the city — where this teacher had had 
all her previous experience — though there was a small tail whose scores 
were below the national median. Social consensus on such a description 
suggests that there was a social purpose to th^ misperception. It was 
consistent with the iirplicit claim of nany teachers tliat a traditional 
secondary program was appropriate to vAiat they claimed was a traditional 
student body. 

This teacher also expresses a contradiction v*iich was typical of 
many. She expressed rather more forcefully than most the homogeneity of 
the groi:p in saying they were mostly right around grade level # making 
planning iiaterials easy, but. she contradicted this statement at the end 
saying that the total range of abilities was present. The more coniton 
form of this contradiction came in the form of a claim that there were 
few children really able at acadonic work (or in the teacher's particular 
non-academic area) and a corplaint that it was difficult to work with 
really gifted or talented students in a groi:?) so heterogeneous that it 
became necessary to aim the curriculum at the middle neglecting the very 
able and (much less often mentioned) leaving some behind. 

Since the students' nonacadonic talents are more diff^rult to measure, 
it is difficult to know whether the general claim that the student body 
did not esxhibit more than its share of such talent is correct. However, 
the underestimation of the students* academic talents and the statement 
hy the music teacher — viho was an outsider to the faculty culture — that 
there was a real concentration of musical talent suggests that 'the faculty's 
assessment should at least bs taken with sane skepticism. (It is also 
possible that in this predoninantly middle class or ijpwardly mi^bile group, 
musical talent had been better developed than talent in art. or physical 
activities.) 

Like ifhe other schools Mann did not groi:?) students on the basis of 
acadanic skills — except in offering pre-algebra and algebra classes to the 
ablest math students and^in an apparent self-selection of able students to 
the f*rench iitmersion groiip v*iich was kept together at least two periods 
a day fron their last year at Peach Street onwards. Sane of the teachers' 
statements about the difficulty of teaching such a heterogeneous group 
seemed to reflect resentment at the ban on tracking — though only one or 

teachers imde this connection explicit. Others did oarment in close 
proximity to their ccmplaints on heterogeneity that there had been ability 
grouping at Atlantic v^ich nade their task easier. The teachers' reluc- 
tance to be explicit on this topic seemed to express a rieluctance to 
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cx>mnent on matters involving race miless they vy?ere asked directly about 
them. The teachers who ccnplained most abDut heterogeneity were for the 
most part white teachers who responded to questions about socializing 
among chilciren of different races with an exaggerated view of their 
separation and the corment that it was ''natural". Thus there was an 
undercurrent of resentment toward desegregation in resentment toward 
the diversity of the student body. Some of these teachers may have seen 
the conception of the program as stressing enrichment rather than 
acceleration for the academically able as a mere smokescreen for watering it 
down in order to acoonodate black children. 

There seemed to be one more unspoken agenda at work in the majority 
of the faculty's under statonent of the students' abilities and achieve- 
ment. Seine of than, like the teacher quoted, constructed a model of the 
'typical' school v*iich was quite unrealistic in a city v*iere a glance at 
the testing prof iles. of middle schools showed glaring differences. They 
spoke, as did two teachers quoted in the context of the definition of 
the gifted and .talented- pix)gram of good teaching as a universal practice 
applicable in any context. Most of these teachers were fron Atlantic 
Avenue. They were responding in part to suggestions by parents and 
administrators that because of the change in student bodies they should 
seriously revamp their teaching approaches.^ They denied the need for 
this. 

But other teachers, including some from Atlantic, did talk about the 
special demainds of the Mann stxjdent body. Many of these stressed the 
difficulty of finding enough materials and curricular ideas to keep stu- 
dents busy at the fast rate at v*iich they consunted both. They suggested, 
in other words, that this student h^dy took moch more effort and thought 
in the teaching task than students with whan they "had* had prior experience. 
The silence of the majority on variations in teaching with different student 
bodies and their denial of a high level of capacity in the Mann student 
body suggests in part an unwillingness to give social recognition to this 
challenge. 

In order to understand this reluctance, in order to understand the 
kind of program which these teachers 2u:tually put into practice, and in 
order to understand tfie relationship of the teachers with the other 
participcints in the school, including stiidents, it is necessary to consider 
the conrnon culture which the faculty developed. . 

FACULTY CULTURE 

The Tone of Interaction 

There is an atanosphere to relationships in any school, and at Mann 
the atmosphere was shot through with tension and ciriticism. I was unpre- 
pared for this as I entered the school as the last of the three. Teachers 
and administrators at. the other two schools looked at Mann with envy as 
having an easier job than theirs because its student body was so much 
more select. But having generally capable students who were "95 percent^ 
nice kids" did not generate either ease or harmony at Mann. Rather its 
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staff was clearly the most tense and discontent of the three schools. It 
is important, however, that it is being oonpared to the other two magnet 
schools in this statement. One older teacher with experience -at several . 
schools in the system, said he thought Mann probably had less griping 
and tension than most. And most teachers from schools other than Atlantic 
fourd their- overall experience at Mann an improvement on their former 
situations, though they tended to stress^ relationships with and among 
children in making favorable comparisons. 

Still, there were clear signs of tension v*iiah ran" throughout the 
life of the Mann faculty. Faculty meetings were constrained affairs 
v*iere Mr. Mueller's attenpts at setting a pleasant tone with humor were 
met with stony silence. Once when a meeting ended when I had not antici- 
pated that it vould, the room was enpty before I could lean over to pick 
up a purse and tuck my handouts in my folder. ^tore teachers seemed uneasy 
v^en I came to observe than following students 'through their days than 
had seemed to be so at the other two schools. Judging from the reaction 
of the students, a few changed their nomal approach. 

Ihere was a formality pervasive in relations within the school. Where 
the Owens faculty argued in public but also laughed together, the Mann 
faculty restrained their emotions and treated one another formally, sup- 
pressing most of their feelings except in small groups of trusted persons. 
Not all of this style was generated by the faculty. Some of it doubtless 
reflected Dr. Joliet's fc^rmal tone and his expectations expressed in his " 
use of last names and his generally distant style. / 

The building itself with its marble floors, high ceilings, and bright 
light colors was aesthetic but formal. It was large and cold, except for 
the sunlight v^iich its many windows admitted. The Mann faculty for the 
most part dressed in a similar way. They dressed up; most men wore 
jackets or at least ties and the women were carefully oorordinated skirts 
and tops or skirted suits. Their appearance was elegant, but not relaxed. 

Variations . There was not a single shared^ culture in this faculty. 
Rather there was a fairly ccnplex social structure with correspondingly 
varied cultural views. The social structure was ^ carrposed of ;ties within 
departinents, ties within grade level teams, and informal social ties 
related to race, gender, and length of service as well as to the formal 
lijiks of dep^tnfient and team. 

'Ihe large group which had ccme from Atlantic Avenue was the core of 
the faculty^aiid the most cohesive. But within this grouj). there was a strong 
split between v^iite and black teacheo^s and a more subtle separation between 
men and wanr^en. The v*iite men from Atlantic seoned to form the oore-of thfe 
faculty's character, to hold the dominant views in the most forceful form 
and to set the tone of interaction both with the administratioTTand the 
students. Ihere were a few new teachers v*io were closely assimilated to 
their view of the school. These teacher?, like the Atlantic ^faculty,' had 
been assigned to the school involuntarily and did not like being there. 
The vdiite women from Atlantic were, the groqp closest to the core group, but 
there was a good deal of variation among them and some of them disagreed 
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with the iren over crucial issues. The black teachers were diverse but 
were nonetheless set apart as a group. Then there were teachers v*io were 
new to the school and quite happy to be there. These teachers for the 
most part found their social hone in small grovps of others like thennselves 
or renained isolates. They did not make cannon cause as a social force. 

Ihe structure of departments and teams overlapped. The social core 
of the vdiite men frcm Atlantic lay in the single department of -vAiich I have 
already spoken v*iich was staffed by a closeknit group of white men. They 
held an educational philosophy which stressed formal secondary education 
centered around the traditional subject and acceleration for able students. 
Ihis .group was very angry with the administration. Ihey were sprinkled 
throdgh the various teams and had a good deal of influence on their func- 
tioning and on the perspective they formed. ... - 

•Teachers v*ip taught non-academic subjects', vdiich the school started 
calling "fine arts and vocational education" and which could have been 
called the areas of "talent", did not have either the scheduled hour for, 
or tihe social support o^ a team. Since many individuals were their vtole 
departirents, or were so with one colleague, they also did not have the 
support of a department. They led a relatively isolc.ted life and were 
much less visible among the faculty than the academic teachers on teams'. 
Many of the new teachers and teachers v*io held- different views on the 
schopl — including the black teachers^^ — were in these positions; so their 
marginality in terms of perspective was both supported* and perpetuated 
by their structural position. 

jl^ie v*iite women frcci Atlantic\were mostly on teams. They did not 
haveja oore social groxjp as the men did, but there were social groups 
among them such as some close pairs in departments and a flexible group 
incliliding sane newoaners who often ate lunch together in the teachers ^ « 
lunchroan. Ihere was sane solidarity among the wonen as a vtole througji 
overlapping pairs and triangles which formed a base for an alternative 
perspective to the men's. Hquwever, they were not awarp of its being a 
womein's perspective, or at least to one ever spoke in those terms. Several 
of Uiese vCTien concentrated their efforts and perspectives around finding 
ways to inplement distinctive program ideas within the school's constraints 
and ^KDiTte tried to lead teams to form a cooperative entil^^ capable of 
takii|g initiative and aocorrplishdng common tasks ^ The curriculum oo- 
ordiniator was part of this groi?3 as well. They experienced considerable 
frustration in these efforts not only from administrative^cohstraints and 
inefficiency described above > but from what they described as the 
negativism of particular other teachers. ^5 ^ 
i 

^ .The effects of the tense and critical perspective ^ich dominated the 
faculty culture^came iil three forms, in the investment of a great deal of 
energy in strug<^ling with the administration « in. an uijwillingness to under- 
take initiatives to modify the program in ways vdiich .were possible even under 
the logistical and administrative constraints of the /situation, and in 
fonrnl rather distant relations with the majority of/ students But in 
order to understand these effects it is necessaj;y- to •look at more of the 
sources of faculty culture. ' ^ / 

■» ^ * 
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The Crucial Issue of Pride > 

Ihe faculty culture of Mann seeroed to revolve around the issue of 
pride axxi its maintfenance . The faculty, especially those frcn Atlantic 
and especially the Wn, had suffered an uniisual set of rebuffs to their 
pride, and much of tiieir energy seaned to flew into maintaining that pride 
in the face of those assaults. I have alxeadY suggested that the position 
of the middle school within the larger Mann structure assaulted the pride 
of all the teachers. Sane parents' attacks upon the program especially .n 
the first year and a half added to this tension. Coincidentally, the men 
in the core departtnent and ^-^lany of the others as well were in their late 
thirties and early forties, at an age when they were reaching the last 
stages of eligibility for administrative pronotion and facing a future as 
classroom teachers. That they would be forever subject to taking orders 
was underscored by 'Dr. Jol let's perenptory use of hierarchy. This was an 
ejq^licit problon for Mr. Corski when he vas not given the position of 
curriculum co-ordinator for the program's second year. Other teachers 
with administrative ambitions, aware that he. was a hardworking and able 
teacher, must have found that experience disheartening for their own 
prospects . ■ 

For this group to have spoken of hurt pride would only be to suffer 
a deepening of hurt. Ihe wcmen were more a±)le to speak of buffets to their 
pride because such statements are more acc^table in' vonen and because 
they were probably for the most part less deeply threatened. Thus pride 
became an unspoken issue for the.jnen especially, a cxarrent underlying their 
attitudes toward the functioning of the school v*iich could not be directly 
expressed but which colored everything else. To understand the full 
extent of the force behind it, it is necessary to look once more at tiie' 
histoTycS the program at Atlantic Avenue. 

The legacy of Atlantic Avenue i The teachers who came from Atlantic 
Avenue had be^ there ten years "or more, with only one or tMO exceptions. . 
As the school had contracted naturally and then radically ii^ the first 
year of the gifted and talented program, the youngest faculty had jbeen 
excessed and transferred 'jd other schools. Those who came to Manri thus • 
had long experience at Atlantic as an inner city school, lhat experience 
seems in itself to have constituted an assault to the teachers' pride. , 

Few of the teachers said much to me about it, and they did not lose 
^e term which other teachers quoted the vftiite teachers as using regularly 
aSt^s^jthemselves, "working in the pits". But three white men and one 
white^oman did describe the school 'as they had experienced it with some 
vividnwssV They described such practical problems as a high rate of 
absenteeiait- which made constant review a necessity ard the difficulty of ^ 
working with students who might be seventeen or eighteen in a junior high ^ 
iSchcol class. But they also spoke of the antagonism of the children. ^Ihe , 
wcman whD spoke of it saw it in stark contrast to Mann: 

Interviewer: What was Atlantic like before the change? 

Ms. Bohr: That's a funny thing. This is just like you've died and gon^ 




to heaven. I don't understand v*iy a teacher would moan and 
groan and oannplain and say that it is such hell here. 

I spent ten years at that hell hole, and there is just 
no describing it unless you've taught in an inner city junior 
high school with seventh, eighth and ninth graders. We 
had- ninth graders that were eighteen years old. In its 
real heyday, we had two ard three fires a day, constant false 
alanns, horrible vandalism, fights. T couldn't count the 
number of knives and junk that I saw in my classroan in ten 
years. I mean there's no corrparison. Teacher asaults, you 
know, teachers knocked in the face and^the mouth, in the 
eyes, and knivings. Two art teachers I know were knifed. 
I mean, just gross, gross misconduct and horrible, horrible 
behavior. For a few years there the kids were right off 
the walls. 

This account was consistent with the reputation of the school in the city. 
It was kipwn as one of the most violent and difficult of the inner city 
schools . ^ 

However, seme of the black teachers who spoke about it spoke in much 
kinder terms. One conpared the two student bodies this way: 

I don't think there's too much difference. The 
' kids at Atlantic had a lot to offer just as these 
kids do. Their background may have meant that they 
hadn't developed it as much as these have, but I 
think all kids are gifted and talented. 

It seemed clear between the lines of this teacher's total interview that 
she thought the children in the former Atlantic program to have been 
underestimated and the children, in the gifted and talented program tio be 
overestimated. Other black teachers conveyed the same message, also 
indirectly. (White teachers did mention that there had been sonei capable 
and cooperative students at Atlantic.) 

I heard from a few vdiite and black teachers that there had been a 
marked split between the black and white teachers at Atlantic. - It 
seems that relationships had developed in such a way that black teachers 
who felt more syirpathy with the students were not able to ccmnunicate 
either that syirpathy or suggestions for styles of interaction v^iich 
would bring out the ' students ' better behavior. (One v*iite teacher said 
she had received only one piece of advice fron a black teacher in ten 
years, arid that was never to touch a child, advice v*iich turned out to 
be an overgeneralization as experience gradually taught her how to build 
relationships . ) 

As a number of studies have found (Hargreaves, 1967; Metz, 1978b; 
National Institute of Education, 1978; Rutter et al., 1978), the policies 
of individual teachers and v*iole schools shape the behavior of children 
in such a way that stiodent bodies with similar social characteristics 
act differently depending upon the class jjid the school. It is frequently 
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the case that deepening cycles develop so that negative -or positive 
relations tend to feed upon theniselves; both adults and students con- 
tribute increasingly to them. 

The student. body at Williams Annex did not differ significantly from 
that at Atlantic except that it was smaller and all seventh graders. 
Mrs. Michaels late in our acquaintance described the main Williams building 
in terms v*iich made relationships sound rather similar to those at Atlantic. 
At Williams Annex, however, a combination of her insistence that teachers 
display a positive attitude toward students, of the recruitment of a young ^ 
and fresh faculty vtose attitudes she could mold without having to un,do 
the effect of previous experience, and of the small size of the building 
and the personal acquaintance built up by the multi-unit approach all 
contributed to a positive cycle of relationships similar to that described 
in Chapter Four for Adams. 

At both Williams Annex and Atlantic the relations teachers built up 
with students tended to beccme self -re-enforcing as the faculties developed, 
collective pictures, based upon their experiences, of the students and 
of the relationships with then which were possible. At both, faculty 
cultures emerged with deep seated assurrptions about the characteristics 
of students, about the student-teacher relationship, and about conditions 
necessary for effective teaching. These cultures carried over, unexamined, 
to affect the teachers* response to the n^ students and the new program 
when the schools became magnet schools. 

Two of the men from Atlantic spoke of the ways in which their 
experiences at Atlantic with antagonism from the students had led to their 
own OTotional withdrawal. One said:" 

If kids are all the tiine fighting in class 
and calling you names and so on, v*ien it's time 
for your prep period or you go home at night, 
youdon't. spend your time thinking up nice little 
activities for those children. It's sort of as 
though — well I guess every child deserves a good 
education—but it's as though, "If you don't respect 
me and what I have done for you, v*iy should I do 
this for you?" 

Another v*iite man described the effects of the experience on his 
sense of himself far more explicitly. 

Mr. Selig: At Atlantic I probably didn't smile at all. Maybe until 

February. And you really almost had to do that for survival.. 
Teachers didn't have much authority. After a v^ile you 
really lost your sense of self-worth, you really did. 



Interviewer: Tell me some more about that. 

Mr. Selig: Well I just simply felt that~I realized I had a family and 
that they had to be fed. I really hadn^t been trained for 
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anything else besides teaching. And I sinply went to v^ork 
every day. Tried to do the best I could and it really didn't 
(^^'^""^hother me v*iether a student got this or a student got tliat. 
It didn't bother ine; I'd just go and do my job. 

Later on in the interview he said: 

Mr Selig: At Atlantic you almost think that v*iat the kids cure doing to 

you is a' personal affront. You know yon tend to get extremely 
angry. It takes a long time to get over that. Tb realize 
the kids aren't really angry at you. They really aren't 
striking out at you as an individual. It takes a long time. . . . 
Cause I'm telling you a lot of times you can go home and start 
questioning your own values. You start stereotyping. It's 
really shameful how you lose all that self-respect and idealism. 

Itiis teacher was umsual both in the distance he expressed in ana- 
lyzing his experiences at Atlantic and in his willingness to speak of 
the effects of those experiences on his own sense of self-v^rth. Mr. 
Selig was not close to the ojtJier men from Atlantic socially, and he spoke 
much more positively of his own experience at Mann and of the total 
situation there than did most of his colleagues. With less distance on 
the experience ,the other teachers, especially the men, seem to have 
carried its effects on their sense of self -worth longer than did Mr. Selig. 

At Atlantic th^ had felt that it was not possible to teach effec- 
tively given the students they had. According to sane Atlantic teachers 
they had also ccaiplained about the principals as imjiediinents to 
their efforts, including the latest one (to v*on they looked back more 
fondly after he was not transferred with the program) . Tb hold that the 
students and administration made effective teaching inpossible protected 
them, from the burden of self-<toubt, and preserved their sense of pro- 
fess iojial pride even when events did not go well in the classroon. Tb 
hold that selection of students and the administrative position of the 
mi,ddle school at Mann made it impossible for thesn to engage in distinctive 
gifted and talented teaching protected them from their own or others' 
criticisms in the same way. 

The selection of teachers for the gifted and talented program . However, 
the Atlantic teachers did not develop and carry self-doubt into the new 
program only on their own initiative. They were given a big boost in 
this direction by the way in vdiich the gifted and talented program was 
established and by the attitudes of administrators and parents associated 
with it toward than. 

In the first year of the program, with only seventy students in the 
gifted and talented program, only a small number of faculty were needed. 
One teacher in each of the core subjects of English, matli, social studies, 
and science taught all the classes in that subject. There were teachers 
for art, music, foreign language, heme eoonanics, and stop as well. The 
rest of the faculty taught the neighborhood eighth graders th^t first year. 
The bases of selection of the teachers for the gifted and talel^ed program 
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were never announced. ' Though three department chairpersons and another 
teacher, the only ^ black, with high seniority and experience teaching high 
ability classes were the ones selected, the process still seemed invidious. 

It appeared more invidious because three of the teachers for special 
subjects — foreign language, music, and ^rt — were hired from outside the 
school on a part time basis. I encountered one of them v\*io left the pro- 
gram elsewhere and interview^ him. He spoke in' strong terras of the split 
in the faculty between those chosen and not chosen and the tension it 
created: 

It was a very strange way they [chose the 
teachers] . Very strange. I can't even tell you . 
how weird it was to be there because the other 
teachers naturally were very resentful of the 
whole idea that there were gifted and talented' 
teachers. There were teachers for the gifted 
and talented and that was a big struggle the 
whole year. ^ 

[He "had applied for the job viiich required 
being split between Atlantic and another school.] 
And the woman viio was there did not apply for a 
transfer. She just assumed that she would be there 
the next year. Then v*ien they could not give her 
a full schedule and I had already applied for the 
job, I got the position. So another thing that 
happened [was that] many of the people were not 
happy that she lost her job and I replaced her. - 
So I had all kinds of little things like the AV 
teacher saying, "You know I don't know how she 
ever lost that job." So you can imagine the 
resentment that built-up. 

Not only were some teachers chosen for the gifted and talented program 
and sane not, but*^e chil(iren and teachers in the program were kept 
carefxilly segregated from the rest of the school. The math laboratory 
and art teachers assigned to the regular children were expected to leave/^ ^ 
the premises \4ien the gifted and talented children came in to be instructed ^ 
by their own teachers, though they might help in set up or clean up out\ 
of the presence of the children. 

These arrangements caused considerable bad feeling among the faculty. 
Ihey joked about "gifted and talented teachers" but even to^ years later, 
when sane teachers looked back and said the tensions over the issue were 
a little petty, there was an edge to their connents. And seme still 
spoke with suppressed anger and hurt over their non-selection for the 
positions in the first year of the program tvo years later. 

Though the teachers joked that year and later about "gifted and 
talented teachers", they never joked about "inner city teachers". But 
just as the characteristics of gifted and talented students may be 
socially transferred to their teachers, so may those of poorly performing 
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low Status children. Those who were not "gifted and talented teachers" 
remained "inner city, teachers" for one more year. The question had to 
arise in their minds and those of others whether they were not perhaps well; 
suited in that role. These social pressures, ocwbined witn the v*iite 
teachers ' lack pf syitpathy and antagonistic relations with their inner 
city stuJents, left them with no anchors for professional pride. 

Making these tensions even greatejc was an outpouring of outside 
attention showered on the teachers selected for the gifted and talented 
students. Mr, Linski from the central office, vto had been the midwife 
of .the gifted and talented program, met with them formally and informally 
so frequently that he was present at least once a week. Teachers fron 
Peach Street were brought over to consult with thenri. And they had 
training from university staff members as well. (During the spring, in 
preparation for the following year, other staff could take a Saturday 
inservice class through the university extension division on a voluntary 
basis . ) 

The facTolty who taught in the gifted and talented program also were 
those vdio received the att^tions of the media and of the parents. 
However parental attention was a mixed .blessing. Some parents could and 
did imply that even the chosen ones were also suspected of not being 
good enough for their children. 

One of the most conscientious of the teachers told the following 
tale of her experience that year at Atlantic Avenue: 

A parent said that she was mot only ^oing to 
take me to the administration [because she did not 
like her child's grade] f she was going to take me all 
the way to the board and that I wasn't fit to be a 
teacher. And it was ironic because at the beginning 
of the year she oomplimented me and said that her 
child was enjoyijig the course and that she thought 
it was a well-taught course. was just doing fine. 
But then as soon as Her child was not performing 
well, she assumed that it was the teacher's fault 
and not the child's fault. It really shook me up as 
an experience more tlian almost anything else had. 
But I was just determined to stick with it. I felt 
that I was not being unprofessional. I was not 
doing it — giving that grade — out of motives of 
vengeance. I was on solid ground. 

The oontinuing stigma of Atlantic Avmue . The teachers were not 
inventing prok^ems v^ien they felt slighted for not being selected for 
the original staff. Many vocal parents continued to question the quali- 
fications of the Atlantic staff for the program. Their questioning came 
both from the label and associations of the teachers' prior experience 
and fron students' experiences in these teachers' classes as the parents 
judged then. 
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These feelings were openly expressed in the meetings of the cxxrmittee 
v*iich was to consider criteria for a new site for thi? building in the 
fall of the second year at Mann. The oonndttee consisted of about eight 
parents and was chaired by an aggressive executive from one of the 
city's elite businesses. The counselor sat in to represent the staff 
and at most meetings Mr. Linski, the .central office guardian of the 
gifted and talerited program, was present. Parents openly criticized 
the staff in harsh terms, seemingly unmindful of any effects this might 
have on the counselor's feelings or any news she might take back to the 
school. According to one teacher they had spoken just as harshly at 
PIO greetings with several teachers present in the first yeaa^.-'-^ 

Mr. Linski spoke cautiously but in syirpathy with the parents. Some 
parents clearly wanted the ocnnittee to find a way to move the school 
so that the staff wouid not necessarily travel with it.-'-'^ Mr. Linski 
explained the process of union rules and the difficulty of making such a 
move unless the building could be closed. He explained that some 
persons at central office had hoped that the move from Atlantic Avenue 
woiold leave the staff v*io had not taken the inservice course in gifted 
and talented education — for the iaSst part those he also considered least 
well-suited to the program — behind as the building was closed and ^they 
had no "training or ej^^epience" to qualify them for a position in a new 
school. But because the board phrased the move as a "transfer" the staff 
moved intact. 

Faculty Interpretation of Administrative Pressures for IniK)vative Teaching 

The iinmediate administration at Mann expressed a negative picture 
of the Atlantic teachers as a body. Mr. Mueller spoke to me of the 
dulling of the desire to teach and of the lack of effort .jjeeded at 
Atlaxiitic so that thes^ teachers had to be reawakened tcT^e zest of 
helping children learn^^'^nd accrustcmed to the heavier load of preparation 
meeting their needs entailed. He was probably more-tactful in his 
expression of this process to me than he always wa6 to the teachers. Son^e 
of the black teachers spoke explicitly of resenting the picture of 
Atlantic v;hich the administrators put forth. White teachers were silent 
on this issue, though several in the core department described their 
departmental program at Atlantic with pride. But the deep resentoient 
and daily criticism of the administration by these core Atlantic teachers 
suggested they shared the defensive feelings of the black teachers at 
least with regard to themselves if not with regard to their fontter students. 

Therefore, the administration's efforts — during the year of the 
study priirarily Mr. Mueller's efforts — to get the facxilty to develop a 
distinctive program l:^^came entangled with the issue of iirplicit condemna- 
tion of their past performance and their qualifications as teachers. The 
core of Atlantic teachers rejected the appeal for a distinctive program 
along with the image of themselves that came with it. Some of the black 
teachers responded with the same dynamic though in the context of v*iat they 
perceived to be a racially biased definition of children's capacities and 
learning needs, and of a racial bias against themselves . ■'■^ 

The image which the parents and administrators held of the Atlantic 
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teachers was accurate in some cases. Sane of the teachers clung to old 
texts v*iich did not challenge the stiidents and ran than through mechanical 
exercises v*iile they maintained as much personal and intellectual dis- 
tance as they could. Sane were unmistakably arranging their teaching to 
minimize effort. But others, including sane of those v*o vtere angriest, . 
seemed to work hard at their teaching and to be lively presences in the 
classroom. Some worked with children at lianch on their own time. Others 
worked hard with their ablest children; though they seaned to give less 
effort and attention to the more nearly average^ Thus effort and 
general teaching ability within the classroom were not homogeneous among 
the Atlantic teachers. Nor were they highly dorrelated with attitudes 
toward the administration .and the program. The latter seemed to be more 
determined by social ties and comnon past e:q)eri^ce. 

c 

It is important though that none of the core of Atlantic teachers 
strayed far from a classic secondary approach to teaching, and that they 
agreed upon acceleration, subject-centered teaching, and deparbnental 
organization of the school as a proper approach. They were" therefore out 
of sympathy with the systenwide middle school plan including grade level 
teams and with activities v*iich would take them away from traditional 
(though possibly dynamic) subject matter instruction in the direction of 
enrichment — except perhaps as an "extra". 

It is not entirely clear whether this philosophical conservatism 
ahDut pedagogy came in response to pressures from the program's partial 
definition in terms of enrichment or v^iether it was an attitude of long 
standing^ It seened more likely to have been an attitude to v*iich the 
teachers had cl\ang as an ideal they could not reach and an anchor for 
their identities through their battles with the stijdents at th^old 
Atlantic. In any case, it blended with the general resistanc/of the 
core of Atlantic teachers toward the administration to make jdiem \anwilling 
to take many of even the small steps toward a more flexible/curriculum 
and teaching approach which were pcfssible within the Mann setting. •'-^ 

The resistance of the core of Atlantic faculty^ to developing a pro- 
gram which was distinctive or departed from a traditional junior high 
school pattern was most evident in the functioning of the teams. TWo of 
the teams had two members who were vocally negative in response to any 
proposal brought not only by the administration but by other team members., 
In various ways they sometimes flatly refused to participate in activities 
requested by t^e administration. In one of these teams the two most nega- 
tive members ceased coming regularly to meetings. ^The other team dis- 
banded in practice, after a period of sitting together in the room without 
Ireally meeting, though they would meet occasionally v*ien their leader would 
call then for sane special purpose. 

In both of these teams there were cdso members who were passive, not 
criticizing but also not contributing much. In both there were also mem- 
bers who were willing to co-operate and manbers v*io put a great deal of 
thought and. effort into trying, to find ways to bring the team to work 
constructively and to forward certain specific projects. The latter 
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were a minority on each team, however, and thus for the most part 
unsuccessf vil. • 

The third team had only one of the cxxre of bid Atlantic teachers and 
indeed only one other teacher with experience at Atlantic, With active 
leadership from a wonan v*io was not frcm Atlantic it managed to mount 
sane projects and to meet regularly. But many of its projects did not 
affect the core of daily efforts. For example they planned and raised 
money for an ambitious overnight field trip for the vdiole grade. At the 
time that I observed tJieir meetings they were taken up with receiving and 
counting moneys students brought in from their selling efforts and in 
considering vvhattTshould be done about children v*id >;ere' causing disciplinary 
difficulties. Oliey had therefore found ways to be active as a team which 
did not disturb their daily patterns very much. 

As this discussion of teams suggests, the core of teachers v*}o were 
the most critical of the school and resistant to change were «in numbers 
a minority in the faculty. But they exerted .disproportionate influence 
because they were ass^tive in forwarding their perspective and vocal In 
proclaiming their interpretations. And because they were scattered 
through the teams, they held a kind of informal veto power over the 
ability of those teams to develop oo-operative activities within the 
team or to mount oomnron projects. ^ They also used the teams as a forim 
to display their interpretation of the school's efforts and the criticisms 
they held of various policies and persons. Sane of the new teachers were 
converted to their perspective in this context. 

The efforts and directions of the teams became a very direct and 
concrete bone of contention between faculty and administrators, most 
proximately Mr. Mueller. Fran the point of view of the members of the 
teams vto resisted administrative requests and cannon efforts, they were 
responding realistically to the way the teams had been treated by the 
administration. Each team, but especially the tMO most in conflict, had 
stories to tell of ccmnon plans they had nade v*iich had been vetoed 
by Mr. Mueller and of others left to langmsh for lack of administrative 
actions necessaary for their iitplementation. 

When I atteirpted to track down the specifics of these complaints 
with administrative participants and various knowledgeable third parties, 
the tales became oorplex axd varied. But it did seem clear in each case 
that there was roan for differences of interpretation and that neither 
the teachers nor the administrators were acting in ways which led the 
other to feel they were^^ doing their best to contribute to the cannon effort. 

The resisting team members claimed there was no way the team could 
carry through with plans it nade in such a clirate; so there was no point 
in making any. When the teams and departments were asked to talk about 
what they were doing and could do which was distinctive for a gifted and 
talented school these teachers argued that they were being asked to make 
up -'for a lack of administrative planning and initiative — rather than 
seeing this request as an opportunity for them to take initiative or to 
exercise aubonony, 
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Hie administration for its part fouiui their suspicions confirmed 
that the teachers, especially the Atlantic teachers, were unwilling, 
unable, or both^^eo^work with energy and imagination to create a distinc- 
tive program. , Cooperation if^rould have to be denanded by the exercise of 
hierarchical coercion, it seaned, becaxise it was not spontaneously forth- 
cordng* 

In other words, blame became a 'irajor issue in the relations of ^ 
teachers and admiiustrators. As it was tossed back and forth it created 
a cycle v^iere each party was less and less willing to do more tb be 
^ _ helpful to the other than it felt formally constrained to. Each withdrew 
, s\:5)port from the othtr and projectei 'suspicion and criticism of the 
other's oonpetence far good faith. 

The teachers who were trying to bend their efforts tovyard specific 
program activities for the most part did not have high visibility or 
either formal^ or infonral positions of influence with the other teachers 
or the administration. They c therefore felt %hey were vrorking with little 
muscle to influence the situation, except in those cases where they had 
very well delimited responsibilities and authority to organize that snail 
sphere of activities themselves. The curriculum oo-ordinator was part 
of this group, but since she had no administrative authority her efforts 
were dependent on "the independent willingness of teachers to carry out 
her ideas. 

It is irrportant here that both the teachers v;hD resisted efforts to 
get them to develop program in teams and the administrators vto pressed 
thana to do so were acting out of a social context of pressxares — of a kind 
which are probably oamton in schools undergoing either desegregation or 
edxicational innovation, let alone both. The teaches felt their pedagogical 
philosophy violated in the replacement of departments with teams.' Further 
their departments had provided social bases of solidarity axKi in the case 
of the department at the center of resistance also a basis for high status 
within the 'school. They now were supposed to give up that comfortable 
solidarity and status for the sake of an innovative program about v*iich 
they had serious educational doubts. 

• The administrators had responsibility to see that the innovation was 

in fact implOTented, that something distinctive happened in the school 
which would satisfy parents, students, and the central office. The sub- 
stitution of teams for departments had been maxviated for all middle schools 
systemwide; they were obligated to iitplement it. In a magnet school, a 
search for distinctive activities was needed to keep students and parents 
content. Dr. Joliet and Mr. Mueller therefore felt oonpelled to use the 
^full powers of their offices v*ien teachers resisted these activities. And 
they reacted in a humanly understandable way v*ien they became personally 
angry at seme of the teachers, especially v*ien these teachers expressed 
their unhappiness^ with rejection ard bitterness directly toward adminis- 
trators and about than to other teachers. 

Some of the same processes were at work at Adams in resentment of 
the principal's perenptory use of the powers of her office to enforce the 
IGE innovation and actively to encourage various extra activities to 
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get the children acxjuaihted across racial lines. Probably Mann is 
typical of desegregating schools or schools vAiere innovations have been 
irrposed from without in this'r^sp^ct. I spent a week in a desegregated 
v*iite' neighborhood middle schoc2r^ Hearleland for comparison — following 
three students through class days, tgtlking with teachers, and interviewing 
the principal. Even in that short time a gixyup of teachers (also pre- 
dominantly vy*ute men in their forties) let me know that there was tension 
and unhappiness over the character of the student /txDdy and the changes that' 
• the school was le^q^eriencing. T^e principal made it clear that he had to 
introduce prac^tices that would facilitate children's b^ocming acquainted 
across xacial lines by administrative fiat because many teachers were not 
spontaneously helping. 

Racial Divisions " ' ' 

At Mann white 'adults virtually never menti9ned desegregation 
or racial relations between students . They thought of the school as tiaving 
its distinctiveness in being a gifted and talented school and did not 
make any reference to desegregation as a purpose in itself. Race was 
rarely publicly irentioned except in response to iry direct questions. 
But that did not mean it was an abs^t issue. I have alrea<^ suggested 
that the \4iite teachers' ocnplaints about the diversity of the student 
body seemed to imply unspoken objections to the presence of poorly per- 
forming black children and protest against the policy of heterogeneous 
academic grouping. Desegregatiohr tiien, was i:een as a burden to. the 
program vtiich could not be esqjlicitly discussed. It was not seen as part 
of the school's reason for being, nor were good interracial relations 
discussed by the \^ite teachers as a formal purpose fO^tthe school. (In 
these patterns the school showpd some resemblance to the gifted and 
talented magnet school describpd by Rosenbaum and Presser [1978] ) . 

Given the whites' silence on the topic of race, it is necessary to 
seek indicators of their racial attitudes in statements of the black 
teachers, in observations of white teachers' behavior, and in statements 
on race v*iich they made indirectly or in answer Jx> questions. 

. Qrte indicator of racial attitudes was the racial division evident at 
Mann among the adults. The Mann faculty was the most racially ^divided of 
the three faculties. Black teachers often sat together in faculty meetings 
and those who came to the lounge for lunch usually sat together with black 
aides or high school teachers, though ^e counselor ^sometimes joinfed the 
groi:p of y^^ite women v*io, with variable personnel, always ate at the 
same table. Some informants said that this separation went back to a 
very deep split hjetween blacks and v*iites on the faculty at, Atlantic. Seme 
-4**iites attributed it to white resentirvent of the fact that most black 
teachers had not joined the teachers' strike three years before. This 
division was given as a source of tension be'b^;een blacks and whites at 
all three schools. 

The black teachers' pers^)ective . In any case, there was a greater 
gulf between the black and white teachers at Mann than at either of the 
other two schools. Ihe black teachers also agreed in describing nbt only 
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nore tension~-and in some cases lack of civility — in their own relations 
with their vMte colleagues but more discrimination of a variety of kinds 
against black children than the teachers at thp other schpols mentioned. 

Although the black^ teachers I intervieSved differed in Social back- 
ground,: personality, educational philosojilv, and style of otganj.zational 
participation they collectively gave a rather laiified picture of racial 
relations at the school. Those who identified most closely \vith the kinds 
of stuflents vyto had been at the old Atlantic f el t^ that thD5>e children had 
been pushed aside to make rocm for the gifted and* talented pix)gram. They 
felt that the school was now v^ite territory v^ere it was an oddity to 
wear their hair in an Afro and vdier6 programs on black heroes and black 
arts had been quietly dropped. ^ ' „ . , \ 

Other teachers were more at hone working with a desegreg'ated student - 
body and participating in a school vdiich sought out the most able stu- 
dents. But they agreed with the first grovp that able black students were 
sought with insufficient energy and that slower black students suffered 
as individuals surrounded by abler classmates v*iile they served to re- 
enforc^, negative racial stereotypes in the minds ' of other children. 

; 

Sane black teachers felt that they thanselves were not taken 
seriously and treated as fully oonpetent by other teachers and the adminis- 
tration. 1V30 spoke with resentment of several vAiite teachers ostenta- 
tiously throwing out the handout one of them had passed out vAien presenting 
her deparbnent's program to the vAiole faculty. Another teacher, whose 
presentation of her departmental "program "was scheduled for the end of 
the year and then dropped by Mr. Mueller, roninded him of the schedule 
and gave the presentation apparently feeling that it had been slighted. 
She spoke with a deft double message. She was self-deprecating, repeating 
v*ia\: she thought the teachers thought of her and her non-acadanic subject 
before laying out the program and its oonplexity. She clgsed with an 
overtly girlish but slashingly sarcastic question to Mr. Mueller, "Did 
I make, many mistakes?" 

Black teachers agreed in disapproving of the school's sending out at 
least one all v*iite oornpetitive team. They also agreed that black children 
were sent out of class by teachers more than vrtiite children and siospended 
more often. The problon of unequal suspension was accentxiated by a policy 
of "presuspension" vAiich allowed a suspended child to be readmitted before 
the punishment went on his reoord if his parents would have a conference 
on the telephone or in person the first day. Sane teachers pointed out 
that v*iite parents are more likely to be easily reached by telephone , 
during the working day and are more likely to be free to oome to school 
during school hours. (Some even felt that more energetic efforts were 
made to reach white parents.) Whatever the reasons, they agreed upon the 
result, that black children much less frequently had their cases closed, 
with presuspension than did white children and so they disproportionately 
suffered the consequence of having their n^mes listed as suspended on 
the daily attendance list .and having a suspension in their reoord. 

Sane of the black teachers spoke of these issues forcefully, indicating 
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they were describing only the tip of the iceberg. Others spoke in' a 
careful and restrained manner. But all brought up sane areas vAiere they 
thought the school created special difficulties for black students or 
failed to i^spond to them equably. With different anpphases all saw them- 
selves -in sate degree as champions, or at the least interpreters, for the 
black "children in a setting where such persons were needed. 

Sane spoke of particular incidents or practices v*iere they thought 
black children were not given admittance to activities on the basis of 
their race or where they received less assistance or attention in class. 
Sane also questioned v\*it"ther all children, but especially black children, 
were given better grades than they had earned in .order to appease parents, 
with the result that their academic development was undermined by a 
false sense of acoaipiishment.20 But it was only the more ^litant who 
spoke of the more extreme incidents, and sane of them did so cautiously 
saying that v*iites put different interpretations on the events and 
charged them with "overserjsitivity". 

As Clonent, Eisenhart aixi Harding (1979) suggest in their careful 
analysis of seme "incidents" in' a southern desegregated school, it is often 
very difficult to know v*iether behavior that may appear racially motivated 
in fact is so or not* ^ This difficulty of interpretation can lead either 
to silence' v*iere in fact discriinination is at work or to anger when 
persons feel themselves unjustly accused of discriminatory acts. Thuis, 
it was very difficult for me to know vAiether the incidents with children 
•* ar¥? amohg the adults were, in fact racially motivated or vAiether there 
were other explanations. It was the more difficult because blacks 
raised them only cautiously and whites made no reference*. to them at all. 
(Even an all viiite team which wa6 visible in receiving a collective award 
at Awards Day was never mentioned by white teachers.) 

Despite the racial problems they saw, the black teachers generally 
thought the children got along rather well with children of another race. 
"The^ do better than the adults do," more than one ccmnented. 

Ihe white teachers' pers^-ective . When I asked a standard, question 
^ in the re.^«arch interview abc^ut how well students of different r^ces 
mixed, all but a few vAiite teachers agreed there was very little conflict 
or hostility, but that vAiites and blacks vould separate v*ienever given a 
chance to pick their own .seats in the classroom or v*ien they were in the 
lunchrocm or outside. Many of the v*iite teachers went on to add that they 
thought such separation natural and inevitable. One of the vrfiite men 
from Atlantic answered the question this way: 

Interviewer: Well then a school like this is established in "part for 
desegregation. How would you characterize inter-racial 
relations? 

Mr. Strasser: (Slight hesitation) .. .1 haven't seen any animosity certainly. 

Any direct hostility. They accept each other. I haven't 
seen them put each other down because of their race. But by * 
. and large they congregate together with their own race. 
Their close friends are with their own race. And I think 
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that's because of background and attitudes and maybe the 
things they like doing. If you look in the cafeteria, you'll 
see the tables are almost all separate. Th^'re either 
vMte or they're blade. And 1 think that's just the way it 
is. It's not prejvidice. They just pick their friends in 
that manner within their own race. You can push them to- 
gether all you want and make them do things together but 
eventually it will ocme back to that. And it's "^tibi^^same 
way v^en they became adults. If you look at adults l\3on't 
have anyii^ack friends over to dinner a^d that's not because. 
I have anytliing against it, it's just that I wouldn't be 
\bcmfortable and I don't think they'd be comfortable. The 
relationships haven't developed in that way. 

Other teachers es^lciined that they did not consider it their poroper 
role to encourage students to mix. A teacher of a non-academic subject 
ixi v*iose class students had some opportunity to move around and confer 
> viiile they vorked spoke this way after saying that the races "go their 

own ways". 

Interviewer: Well then in class do they separate there, or do they work 
together v*ien they are in a working situation? 

Ms. Christopher: Some do,^ some don't. There are seme groups of blacks 
and whites that sit together and there are others \Aio are 
always in their own groups. I'd say most separate imJ.ess 
you have a seating chart and make them sit together. And I 
don't do that; I think if they're going to mix it should 
be voluntary. 

A third v^te teacher, this one from an inner city school other 
than Atlantic, perceived that v*ien children of different races sit together 
they develop friendships v*iich extend beyond the classroom. But she said 
^explicitly that she did not "force" integration socially: 

I gave the children their choice the first few 
days. They could sit v*iere they pleased, and it was 
basically by race and by gender. All the black boys 
sat together, all the v*iite boys sat together. THe 
v*iite girls sat together — the black girls sat toge- 
ther. I'm still not forcing integration socially 
in the classroon. However, there is some mixing because 
of kids having problems with certain children in 
certain areas so that I move them to another area. 
So xx)w. . . [they] are [more] racially mixed. 

If they do sit near each other they tend to 
become fairly good friends and then they tend to sit 
together at lianch time also. But unless it's forced 
at this early age, they siitply tend to stay apart as 

far as I can see. So it almost has to be forced social -.'^ 
integil^ioh at this point. That they need to sit next 
to a person and get to know them and find out that they 
have similar interests. 
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Not all the white teachers took this position. Seme agreed that the 
students separated by race and thought there should be more activities 
to inix them up and give th^ the chance to get acquainted. And seme — 
generally those v\*io saw the school and the character of the v*ole student 
body in a more positive light — agreed with the black teachers that they 
were quite willing to mix and got along well. 

It seeins reasonable to say that the teachers v*o explained the 
children's unwillingness to cross racial lines on the basis of their 
own siiidlar unwillingness and who voxLd not "force integration" by assigning 
children of different races to adjacent seats so they could discover ooration 
interests displayed some attachment to racial isolation. Several such 
teachers also spoke of children v*io preferred friends of another race 
with slight disapproval. 

It seems that students' camDn patterns of behavior with regard to 
raqe^were mixed, and therefore open to interpretation. When asked how 
much children of different races associated, some students said that the 
student body easily crossed racial lines and others said it didn't. For 
the most part thiclr generalizations reflected their own behavior. My own 
visual sweeps in the dining roan suggested that the Maxin student body 
mixed better than that at Owens but not as well as that at Adams. There 
seened to be a pattern of tables predcminantly of one race and sex with 
a couple of students of a different race and the same sex mixed in. How- 
ever, on a day in late spring v/hsn there was a tornado warning I had a 
chance to watch the whole student body for the half hour duration of the 
warning as they talked and played at seats in the dining roan. It 
seemed that interaction within tables with this mixed racial pattern 
tended to be within races. Pairs or trios viho wc^e in the minority race 
at a table interacted with each other. 

.The faculty may then be said to have beer, interpreting an ambiguous 
stimulus. The majority of v*iites expected the races to separate and 
that is therefore what they saw. The black teachers and some v*ute 
teachers hoped to see the children get along well across racial lines 
and that is. vA)at they saw. Their statements therefore tell us more about 
faculty predispositions on race than about thei students' behavior. 

It is significant that teachers who came from neighborhood desegre- 
gated middle schools and thus had a concrete ccmparative refferent, were 
enrphatic in saying that racial relations were better at Mann than at 
these v*iite neighborhood schools. This was true of teachers viho seemed 
both to approve and to disapprove of desegregation. It suggests that 
mixed as Mann's picture was, it was better than at most of the "ordinary 
schools" . 

Faculty Attitudes Toward Students 

The attitude of the Mann faculty toward their students was less per- 
sonal than^ at the other two schools. Teachers had less to say about students 
either lectively or individually. All but a few individuals described 
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them in siiipler terms, with far fewer* details. And the JVlann faculty 
more often treated the child, or the child's nonacademic character, as 
a matter -for experts. 'Ihus, despite Maim's academically and behaviorally 
select student body and^its much less severe problem with receiving diffi- 
cult children dunped by other schools, it was at Mann rather than the 
other schools that I heard the most discussions of individuals as 
actually or potentially subjects for evaluation for special education 
programs. And it was at Mann that teachers would mention that students 
were under the care not just of the coionselor but of the school psycholo- 
gist v*ien I had not asked questions on this topic. 

Both the class schedule and activity structure at Mann allowed 
little time to get acquainted. The faculty's self -definition as a set of 
subject matter specialists discouraged personal acquaintance between 
students and teachers. Teachers responded to students more as expeirts 
there to give than a special service or to diagnose and refer them than 
as adults there to come to know them while they helped them develop their 
skills. 

Most of the time the Mann teachers engaged in vtole class instruction; 
so they interacted with the class as an entity axxi had less opportunity 
to becone acquainted with individuals than did the teachers at either of 
the other schools. Their classrocm demeanor was more formal and distant 
than that of teachers at the other schqpls. Even v*ien the class was 
vorking on seabAork either for part of the hour or in the classes viiicht 
were constructed around individualized vork, the Mann teachers staid 
behind their desks, often oorrecting student papers. Children raised 
their hands and asked questions fron their seats,' or they lined up at 
the teacher's desk. Only a few teachers circulated among the students 
stopping to look at their vork or to talk with them on a regular basis as 
they did so. This practice stood in striking contrast to the dcminant 
patterns at Adams and Ovens. 

THE PROGRAM IN PRACTICE 

The program at Mann as it was actually practiced reflected more of 
the requirements of time and space in the building, the model of the high 
school program, and the expectations of the majority of faculty for a ' 
traditional secsondary program than of the pressures from the central 
office or parents and children from Peach Street for a varied program 
with enrichment. 

The Classrocm 

The rooms were arranged with the chairs in rows facing the blackboard 
at the front. Usioally the teacher's desk was also in front, though 
occasionally it was at the back or the side. In only two classrooms were 
the chairs arranged differently. Both were sixth grade classrooms. 



The rocms were bare with lilttle decoration. Rarely was all the bulle- 
tin board space used, and rarely was it brightened with colored paper. 
Those rooms v^ich were'* colorfully decorated from time to time used displays 
of the children's homevork projects. There were a few exceptions, su:h as 
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one social studies teacher vAio used newspaper clippings on the local 
elections as a thene for study and displayed then profxjsely around the rocm. 



The classrooni routine varied little from class to class or day to 
day. The normal pattern was for a class to open with the teacher giving 
an explanation of scxve new concept or skill either in his or her own 
words or in concert with a printed explanation in a text. The students 
would then be given a honework assignment v^iich they were to begin in 
class. Some would work on it and sane would carry on quiet conversations 
until the end of class. Students with questions would go to the teacher 
vto would be working at his or her desk. 

Occasionally this routine would be varied with a film or f ilmstrip 
vAiich would take the first part of the period, or even all of it. There 
would then usually be follow-up with written questions. These might be 
discussed by the group together or answ^ed privately. In seme classes 
where there were not enough books for children to take then frcm the room, 
the first part of the class would be used for silent reading of the text 
and the last part for discussion of questions on the material. Sonetimes, 
a whole class would go together to the library for a period to xise the 
reference soiarces for projects on v*iich they were vorking outside of class. 

The hamework was generally standardized; every one worked on the same 
task. The materials used in all the classes were generally standard text- 
books and a few supplenentary tiexts. In fields sixih as social studies or 
language arts or reading, sanetimes the teacher would develop homework — : — 
assignments which asked the students to write in a particular way about 
the ideas they had read about. 

Non-acadenic classes such as art, home economics, and physical educa- 
tion did not follow these patterns of activity, but they did follow 



on standard tasks, with the teacher explaining the task and then circu- 
lating among students as they worked.. One or two talented students might 
work separately on a different task. Hone economics classes in foods and 
sewing vd:iich I saw worked on collages on nutrition, saw a filmstrip on 
the use of the sewing machine, or worked on making a garment as the certral 
activity. Physical education classes involved warm up exercises and games. 
In all of these classes students again worked on a single task, though 
its details might lead them to some variety in specific activities. 

As this description siaggests, the outline of the curriculum and the 
daily activities of the school were that of a traditional junior high 
school. Students moved together through tasks set for the v*ole group. 
There were sane differences however. Seme of these obtained across the 
school, others in small pockets. 

The first aixi most consistent of these was the use of long term pro- 
jects in virtxaally every class. Students were expected to develop topics 
and produce projects, to reflect their work. In some cases the task here 
was also standardized, as vdien math classes were asked to make geometric 
mobiles or to bring in posterboards bearing collages of containers of 



patterns which 




In art students worked* 
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standard non-inetric sizes translated into metric measures, Sonetimes they 
were nonstandard, as v*ien children could either write or do an artistic 
project connected in any way to Ton Sawyer . Son^ drew pictures or nade 
models of riverboats, v*iile others wrote about the Mississippi river or 
TWain's life. The social studies classes vorking on the local election 
collected files of newspaper clippings with ocanments. Sane students put 
a great deal of energy and originality into these projects, while others 
invested less. 

A second unusual feature of the school came not from its gifted and 
talented specialty, but from the middle school plan developed for all the 
schools of the city as they were changed from junior high schools to middle 
schools. This feature was the thirty minute "fexploratory" class. Glasses 
I observed ranged frcm drama to electronics^^ and. fron chorros to math 
games. Most of these involved sane kind of aeitive participation on the 
part of the students, though sane, like spe^ reading, were not qualita- 
tively different from their other classes. Ejq^loratory classes lasted 
only nine weeks so that students were able to sanple a variety of 
activities if they chose to. They co\iLd also stay with some activities - 
like chorus throughout the year if they chose. 

In addition to these universal activities vMch went beyond a tradi- 
tional approach, the school had a few special programs. There was a pro- 
gram of French "imnersion" v^ch continued the experience offered annually 
to one class in their last year at Peach Street. A single French teacher 

L augh L U iese classes, L w cr for, one gr o u q p of -s ixth grad e rs and ta^ for on e 

- groip of eighth graders. This teacher, quoted above, had a more experien- 
tial approach to learning than most of the faculty, and was allowed by 
her subject to. develop this philoiSophy in practice. Thus her language 
classes on the days I saw than started with discussion of grairroatical 
issues in a traditional fashion exgept that the conversation w*& con- 
ducted primarily in French. But then the sixth grade presented skits for 
one another in French and the eighth carried on a heated debate in 
Ftench on the merits of the recent ill-fated American attenpt to rescue 
the hostages in Iran, a timely topic th^ chose thonselves v*ien asked to 
pick a subject for discussion. 

The latter class was striking not only because the children conversed 
reasonably capably in French, but because the students animatedly discussed 
the issue among themselves. I did not see other such discussions, though 
ny sanple nay have been insufficient; sane teachers told me they did 
conduct discussions in English and social studies classes. But those dis- 
cussions I saw were better described as recitations v*iere students answered 
teachers' questions. 

However, t>o social stxxiies teachers (and possibly a third whom I 
interviewed but did not observe) besides this foreign language teacher 
did seam to attenpt to raise broad issioes in their classes. And one of 
the reading' and English teachers seemed to confront students with coiplex 
or inaginative questions. (This teacher let students choose from a box 
of cards setting tasks for a book report. One said, "Assume you are a 
puppy about to be bought by one of the characters in this novel. Whom 
would you lilcer-h^^long to and v*iy?") 
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Ihere were scxne teachers^ t^K> in irath and t>o in reading/^ v*io varied 
the usual pattern of classroom activity by individualizing their students ' 
vork. Ihere vas a caiTOn set of tasks, but children took them at their 
own pace. Thus a child could move through the math textbook as fast as he 
liked, above a required mixiimiin pace. And in reading students were tested, 
placed on skill levels, and e3q)ected to work in kits at their level. Those 
who moved very fast in these classes might be given seme extra tasks beyond 
those in the text or standard kits. 

There were field trips, especially for the sixth grade, where stu- 
dents traveled together and half day absences were least disruptive. Sane 
of these involved a v*iole grade, seme a single class, and sane just a few 
students throi}gh a co-ordinating program at the central office. TWo 
social studies teachers broke \ip the classroom routine with games v*iere 
teams of students answered factual qiaestions in cotpetition with each 
other. 

\ 

Finally, there were f ranJcLy accelerated classes in pre-algebra for 
tw groups of seventh graders and in algebra, equivalent to the high 
school freshrran course, for two groups of eighth graders. 

In sum, vtiile there were a number of exceptions , the dominant 
pattern of activity in classes at Mann cah^ be described as one of v*ole 
class lectures and recitations with seatuork at standard tasks. Non- 
academic classes involved more physical movenent ard more activities than 

tasks to the v*iole class and moved through a pre-established single 
curriculum. , 

The varied exploratory classes were the major break in this routine. 
The long term projects, for v*iich most of the work was done at heme, pro- 
vided some oppoirtunities for independent or divergent agendas. 

E:ytracurricular activities might have provided some expansion to the 
student^' experiences. However this program was limited by the fact that 
there were "late buses" only t&\o days a week, and on days that the high 
school students also used the facilities after school. Much of this after 
school activity consisted of intraitiural sports. Activities such as band 
and orchestra, and a drama group and newspaper "for sixth graders were 
oondxjcted during exploratory classes in the last class E>eriod of the day. 
There was no large scale activity like the musical play given for the^ first 
time at Adams the year I was there and made an annual tradition thereafter. 

Adams 'had dealt with the problem of sane children from outlying areas 
having to leave on yellow buses by rehearsing and working on sets and 
costumes over the noon hour. At noon Mann did have a science club, and 
forensics and debate teams sometimes practiced then. Sane teachers vrorked 
with selected students on quiet projects at noon/ and in the winter there 
was a volleyball tournament in the gym for recreation. 

The activities vdiich deceived the most publicity in the school were 
academic ones vAiich sent out teams to ootpete beyond the school. Most of 
these were based in classes, however. *Ihus there was a "math track team" 
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which participated in middle school meets at the central office. Ihere 
were prizes for both individual and team scores. Students participated in 
a French speaking contest at both the city and state levels. The forensics 
team and debate teairts oanrpeted in many meets, and did well, even in 
oonpetition with senior high schools. The orchestra also entered a 
citywide ocnpgtiLion and von a prize. ; 

Except for the musical groups these activities required acadi^nic skills 
and involved the most able students. They were well supported both\7ith 
necessary funds and .announcements of their acoonplishments to the vrtiole 
school. The administration was proud of these efforts and the teachers 
directly involved worked hard and with enthusiasm. The teams regularly 
von prizes in oowpetition. 

Curricular structure . This description suggests that for the most ^ 
part the curric\ilum at Mann was molded by the prior experience and prac- 
tice of the teachers, and by the traditional style, enphas is on accelera- 
tion, and logistics of the high school. Except for the exploratories v*uch 
were mandated for the vtole school system at the middle school level and 
the honework projects most students' curricular experience was represen- 
tative of that in junior high schools with fairly homogeneously able 
student bodies. There were exceptions in the individual classes I have 
mentioned. 

When one ccrpares the curricular structure at Mann to that at either 
Adams or Ow e ns, the distinctiven e ss of the latter t wo is un de r l ined >^^t. 
Mann, as in traditional schools, in all but the fe^^^ individualized classes ' • 
students were expected to vork on oonwon tasks and to move through them 
together. These tasks were set roxjghly at grade level, though sometimes 
higher. 2^ Inevitably seme students found the work rather easy v*iile 
others were strained to the limit "to oonprehend it. 

This variety was not easily visible as one observed classes, however, 
because most teachers dealt with the slower students' incapacities by 
sijTply never calling on them in class. One black teacher made this res- 
ponse explicit as she was decrying the fact that such students were 
reoonmended and admitted: 

And then there must bp teachers and principals 
who are sending us students as a joke. It's "I'll fix 
you! I'll send you a really low personi'' I don't know 
how else we could get some of the kids we do vAio can 
barely read. . . [There are more eighth graders like that ^ 
than seventh graders.] . . .You end up not calling on those 
children because you don't want to annbarass them in front 
of the others. They just can't read it. And the 
punishment they take is just iirpossible to measure — 
being among all these children and not being able to do 
the work. It's a dreadful thing to do to a child. 

Most of the tiirte, as this teacher suggests., the slower children became 
invisible in classes because the teacher did not call upon than. But in 
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sane classes one caught a quick glimpse of them. For exairple, in a sixth 
grade class early in the year, teacher and student were still learning the 
extent of the gap between one child and the groi?^: 

Mr . Dietrich had them give the answers tp the 
[mth] honewDrk. He called on volxjnteers and most of 
them gave the right answer. • • .He called on Randy. Randy 
was the boy vAio was sitting in the corner looking . 
pathetic and tuned out [during English class] . Randy 
didn't know the answer, so Mr. Dietrich ejq^lained again 
what v^s meant by finding the factors. Randy just 
looked puzzled. Mr. Dietrich asked the next problem 
and several hands went up. ... 

The, force of a single intellectxjal agenda in setting an acceptable 
p^ce and naking every one aware of vdio could and oo\iLd not keep with it 
Became even more evident in an English class in v*iich custotary patterns 
were- disrupted by the presence of a substitute. The teacher had apparently 
left a special lesson for days vdien he was absent, a play to be read out of 
some magazines. The substitute read out parts axKi names of students to 
read them: 

Both the major characters were black students. The 
boy was a poor reader. Another black boy who got a sitaller 
part, said v^en it was assigned, "I can't read." Everybody 
laughedj. After the parts were assigned one of the v*iite 
girls asked the teacher, "If they're slow readers , will 
you change the parts?"; The substitute said no. . . .Helooked 
around a coiple of times as they started to make sure they 
were actually looking at their scripts ahd then went 
over tx:> the teacher's desk and started reading other 
things. [The poor readers stumbled through their 
parts, oocasiomlly prompted by other students, for 
the whole period.] 

The students here clearly were not used to poor readers beiiig asked to 
read aloud. Every one knew who the poor readers were and neither they nor 
the rest of the class wanted them to perform. 

If the poor students were ordinarily left out of the classes to save 
them embarrassment, seme strong students ooiplained ' in interviews that they 
were neglected because it was too difficult to give them vrork suited to 
their capacities. When asked v*iich of her classes she learned least from, 
one seventh grader nade this problem very explicit: " 

That vould be English. It's always been one of 
my- better subjects. And I know a lot of that. We had 
the book in fifth grade. They didn't pass it out to us, 
but our teacher used sane of the ^things from it. English 
in the fifth grade was a lot different. We did things 
like creative writing assignments and I like that. But 
here we just have a gramnar book and we read certain 
books [novels] and things like that. ... 
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I guess in fifth grade I was in a class vghere all 
the kids were at eighth and' ninth grade reading levels. 
. I was on a ninth «grade reading level . So we resally had 
higher books and things like that. But now we don't 
have that' as much. It's kind of like I went down again. 

In short/ then/ though Mann had much less academic diversity in its 
student body than the other two schools did/ its traditional cxarriculim 
allowed it much less flexibility for dealing with the diversity that it 
did have. 

Academic rewards . Mann also had a standard secondary kind of aca- 
demic reward structure. Students received a grade for achievenfient and one 
for oorKiuct. They were graded in the traditional way/ on their aooorplish- 
ments rather than on their progress. 

Classroom activity strvcture . As the description thus far has showii/ 
Mann's activity structure followed the pattern vAiich is traditional in 
secondary schools. Oarbined with a unified curricular trajectory/ the' 
structure made it difficult for students to work at their own pace as 
they did at the other two schools. Thxas/ slow students were either made 
invisible or exposed to embarrassment as they went through the daily 
round of classes . Even v*ien the class worked on seat work/ they had to 
make themselves conspicuous by raising their hands or going to wait in line 
for the teacher to get help with the task/ vMle at the other schools the 
circulating teacher made students v*io needed more, help less visible. 
There also teachers \Aio circulated coiiLd cl^eck on the children vjio ne«ted 
help/ rather than leaving the initiative to them. 

The classroom activity structure affected social relationships quite 
directly. The physical arrangements of the chairs in rows facing the front 
of the room underscored the relationship of the class as a single entity 
to an authority at the front. The teacher spoke or wrote on the blackboard 
or showed a film, all for the students to absorb. When they did seatwork/ 
the rocm arranganent suggested they work as individuals/ not as groiJ^^s. 
However/ in most cases a fairly large portion of the class WDuld talk 
dxaring the time given for seato\ra:k and the teacher who was working on his 
or her written work wovdd not interfere. Seme of these conversations were 
about work/ but many were social. 

The arrangement of chairs affected the impact of these conversations 
on social relations. Any given student had a choice of speaking to any 
of eight neighbors vto were vertically/ diagonally or horizontally adjacent. 
(Students seated at the ends of row^ had fever choices.) In seme classes 
teachers assigned seats ard thus scattered former friends about and in 
seme they let students choose their seats near friends. But even Jgji^e 
seats were assigned/ and in a school vdiere half the students had come 
from elementaiy school together/ with eight choices/ students had a chance 
to talk with the person they initially found most in oonmon with. Also 
these conversations were more likely to include only two or three per- 
sons as children had to twist/ turn/ and lean to make contact/ vMle at 
tables all the stuctents at the table are in some sense socially eligible 
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and physically available for any conversation in which they want to parti- 
cipate. The seating ajxangaments thus did not foster the devel^opnent of 
interracial acquaintance in the way that they did at Adams especicdly. - 

Discipline > If itty earlier analysis attributing much of the positive 
and cooperative character of student-teacher relations at Adams and Owens 
to their flexible curricula, acadanic rewards keyed to individual effort 
and progress, and classrocm activity structures giving privacy to low 

performers was correct, then one would expect on the basis of those 
influences alone to find more disorder at Mann than at either of those 
twD schools. Those influences were sonevAiat counterbalanced, however, by 
the formal selection of Mann students for being high performers and their' 
apparent informal selection for getting cdong well with their teachers. 

If one looks at the most formal indicator available, the number of 
official, "yellow cards" used to record the ejection of a student from a 
classrocm for administrative discipline (or sometimes for offenses else- 
v*iere requiring administrative discipline) , tlien the earlier analysis is 
born out. In May, there were a total of 738 yellow cards on file for 
middle school students at Mann, an average of 1.64 for each of the 450 
children, viiile at Adams in May there had been 239 or .73 for each of 328 
students. (Owens did not use the yellow cards, but rather their own 
informal blue cards v*iich did not necessarily go in students' files and 
were not available to be counted.) By this indicator, there was consi- 
derably more conflict between teachers and students at Mann than at 
Adams, despite the lower level of achievement and the rougher back- 
grounds from which Adams students came. 

Howe^^er, the use of yellow cards reflects teachers' criteria for 
serioxis disobedience as well as students' behavior. In my interview with 
the counselor ^he spoke of one of her efforts being to get teachers to use , 
a\separate counselor referral card, rather than a yellow card, to deal witSK 
/ smdents who came to class without pencils or other necessary suRJlies. 
^^Sfie also mentioned the fact that black students received a disproportionate 
number of yellow cards, often for the use of street langxaage or for 
becoming expressively angry vdien they thought themselves unjustly accused 
of seme action, patterns vdiich another blacsk vould consider less serious 
and more understandable, according to her, than vould some of Mann's 
white teachers. However, the latter confrontations ireiy be of just the 
kind that children play a part in instigating v*ien they want to use ejec- 
tion by the teacher as a means to avoid public display bf their skills. 
It is not clear, then, how much the higher rate of yellow cards at Mann 
reflected the faculty's unwillingness to deal with students within the 
classroom as much as at the other tWD schools and how much it reflected 
Mann students' greater propensity to be disruptive. Probably soite of both 
influences were involved. 

There were other indicators of students' italaise and opposition to 
the school — ^most pf them expressed out of ^the sight of teachers — v*uch 
suggest that the school did indeed have more difficulty in ^establishing 
positive relationships between teachers and students and among students 
than the other tvo magnet schools, despite their more difficult populations. 
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I will discuss this issue more in describing students' response to the 
school . 

For the. iranent, the relative prevcLUnce of yellow cards (though they 
^ were given at a much lower rate than in lower class schools described to 
me by assistant principals and teachers) suggests a tone in classroon 
interaction. Teachers were ready to punish students severely for infrac- 
tions as slight as forgetting their pencils or for angry outbursts con- 
taining foxxr letter words. 

When I came to Manr f ran .the otiier twD schools I was surprised by 
the amDunt of teachers' conversation v*iich dealt with discipline of 
students, as disting\aished from more general discussion of students' 
behavior and character viiich was ocniron at the other schools as well. 
At Mann, students (and scmetimes v*iole classes) were characterized as 
discipline problems and discussed in that context. 

It is iirportant here that just as the activity structure of divided 
tasks affected children at Adams and Owens, it also affected teachers. 
One restless or angry student is a great deal more disruptive to the 
teacher's efforts wi£h the v^iole class amid the kind of activity stnx:- 
ture pursued at Mann than amicj the kinds used at Adams ajid Owens. There- 
fore th€i same behavior had different effects on the teacher's task in the 
two' settings. The teachers' preoccupation with discipline problems, 
despite the selected character of the student body, underscores the power- 
fial effect of these differences in activity stmcture. The differences 
also reflect the teachers' different cultural definition of their rela- 
tionship to students in the three contexts, but these cultural * definitions 
were shaped in part by teacher 9' daily classrocm eaqjer iences . 

That students perceived, or indeed were taught, a formal approach to 
discipline was evident in a set of posters on bus rules and safety made 
by sixth graders dxiring the first two irpnths of school ard posted on the 
walls of one classroom. Each poster ccr^-ained pictures and poems. They 
described the proper behavior exhorted, but nearly half of the short 
pOOTs made reference to the yellow cards threatened if the rules were 
broken. . 

Like the formal curriculum the carmon approach to teacher-student 
relationships in the cla^sroons seems to have reflected a blend of the 
teachers ' own habits formed at Atlantic axxi other schools and the tone 
^et for the whole building by the administration. The character of adult- 
student relations in the school at large was formal and in sane ways 
explicitly ready for students to cause difficulties. 

The School At Large 

On arriving at Mann, I was iirmediately struck with the copious re- 
sources expended on the maintenance of order in oonparison to the other 
two schools. One of the most visible narks of a heavy priority on good 
order was the posting of aides and teachers at the junctions of the corri- 
dors so that every part of every corridor was under supervision at all 
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t±ne^. This sxjpervision used the efforts of several aides or teachers every 
hour of the day. IWd were usioally posted just inside the front door. 
Teachers took attendance every Inovr, as in mos€ secondary schools^ and an 
aide spent irost of every hour collecting the attendance slips ^ from outside 
the doors. 

Bathrooms for high school and middle school children were separate 
and clearly marked. Early in the year some stadents were suspended for 
being in the wrong bathroom to make clear the school ' s serious intent to 
separate than. This policy, had been instituted in response to the fears 
of middle school parents about the influence of high school students. 

Students w^e not allowed to go to their lockers during classes and 
any stxadent in the halls vgpuld be accosted by the aides and asked for his 
or her pass. If he did not show it^ he would be told very firmly a second 
time to do so. At lunchtime after they had eaten^ students were to proceed 
to the gymnasiinir to a teacher's room only i^gtihey had a pass from that 
teacher^ or to stay in the basement. 

These rules were strictly enforced. I was given a locker in v*iich to 
keep ny. coat. I also kept my tape recorder for interviews in it. Seme- 
times I needed to retrieve it before the end of a period so that I could 
be at the teacher's door at the end of the period before his or her pre-^ 
paration period. In the fall^ aides twice saw me go into my locker and 
sharply told me not to. ;The second time, I e3q)lciined I vas not a student. 
The aide informed me that did not matter, lockers were not to be opened 
during class periods. The teacher with the nearest iSxam^also reprimanded . 
me on another occasion. I learned -to get my recorder beto^^en classes and 
keep^ it with me if necessary. , ' 

But there was more to Mann's concern with order than the posting of 
hall supervisors anc^ careful maintenance of attendance records. There was 
a tone in a&ults' interactions with children v*iich assumed that they were 
likely to cause problsns for the school unless they were supervised , over- 
seen with strict rules, and exhorted to ocmply. The following account of 
a meeting in early spring in v*uch the teacher responsible for supervising 
spring outdoor lunchtime recreation detailed procedures for it suggests the ^ 
tone of interaction, 

t> 

Mrs. Morley was giving the students the rules for 
outdoor play which is to begin Monday . She was talkir^g 
about when they leave the gym and vAiere they should go. 
She stopped and said "Chris, you've got to listen to me." 
Tben she said, "If you caiv't listen you've got to leave." 
She turned to the, ID [Learning Disabilities] teacher and 
said "Take hijTL^way." ^ Ttvb boy staarted to valk out — it was 
a black hoyi The ID teacher tried to stop him and he 3ort 
of bnashed the ID teacher off ... .Finally, [the teacher] 
did get him to Bit down.... Mrs. Morley also threatened 
another boy with ejection. The grov^) got pretty quiet. ' 

Then she started again. She said there was to be 
no food taken outdoors: no fzmt/ no cookies, no milk, 
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no sandwiches . She said "You know v*iere you are 
supposed to be: not in -die parking lot, not on the track/ 
you stay behind the — She glanced at Mrs. Rohr standing 
against the wall at the back and said/ "I was going to 
say cage. That's not quite v*iat I mean. You stay 
behind the fences." 

She also told them if they bring a frisbee or 
jiirprope/ to put their name on it and keep it with them. 
If they let it go or lose it, that is their responsibility. 

Then she talked about there being no pushing or 
shoving or hitting anybody either outside>or inside. 
She said they may ooroe in a little before -the period is 
over; so the high school students can get out and they 
thotiselves get to their classes on tiine. ^ She told 
them if they line up at the water fovintain and are late 
for class that is not an excuse for being late. If they 
vant a drink go to class first and ask to get a drink. 
She said often being thirsty will go away after a few 
minutes if they have gotten hot from running outside. 
Saying they are late because the adults outside didn't 
let them, in or because they were in line for a driidc 
just wn't do. ©xat will be no excuse. 

This talk lasted about five minutes. Her voice 
vas very calm and quiet/ but the tone of v*iat she said 
was all don't/ don't/ don't. The description of 
outside recreation vas a description of things they 
coiild not do. 

It is ijiiportant here, that Mann was a physically large building housing 
1000 students/ more than double the student body of either of the other 
two schools. Further/ the initial anxieties of middle school parents 
that thp high school students might threaten the safety or morals of the 
younger children had led the central office to direct the school to take 
extraordinary steps to protect those younger children. Thus the priority 
i^on security measures was in part a result of the difficulty of handJ.ing 
a large number of persons in a space where it pould be easy to linger and 
skip classes without supervision and of unusiaal parental anxiety. 

Maxm had relatively few all school events in the form of programs from 
outside the school or performances' frcm within the school . It also had 
few special days, siach as dressing for St. Patrick's day or in imitation 
of the fifties or celebrations of great heroes' birthdays/ v*iich the 
other schools and seme neighborhood middle schools engaged in. One teSacher 
said they had had many more such events at Atlantic vdien they had a staff 
mannber \f*o was given official time as student activities director. 

Sane black teachers pointed out that there were very few celebrations 
of the students ' Ethnic heritages and custons . One black teacher who was 
on the. "Human Relations Oonndttee" played a large part in organizing v^t 
there were. There were some readings from Martin Luther King's writings 
over the^ PA through the week of his birthday and there was a film on pre- 
judice done by Bill Cosby for the whole school. Ohe sixth grade drbma 
gro\ap ^t on a play about prejudice/ in vMch red, green/ and blvie people 
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grad\jally overcaine their stereotypes f and performed it for the scdTOol ax^ 
parents. The home econcxnics teacher f ^tAio was blacky had her students 
prepare ethnic liinches and invite their parents as part of the regular 
curriculum. But these events. v;ere less than the oth^ itagnet'^scWDols provided. 
And some black teachers pointed out that the itajority of readers and 
actors in the student perfornances were vMte— just'*^ the itajority of 
students on all the teams going out were v*iite. I noted that many dealt 
with prejudice but did not celebrate or interpret varied ethnicity. 
Aside frcn v$iat was needed to prevent gonf lictf the building of relation- 
ships betSft^een the races or the affirmation of varied ethnic heritages 
was not high on the list of the school's priorities. 

The Rhythm of Student Days 

At Maim I observed classes by following students. I followed five 
sixth grade classes (v*ii(?h traveled together) tiirbugh most or all of a 
day. I followed three seventh graders and two eighth graders (v*id had 
individual schedules) through ccnplete school days. I thus got a good 
sense for the rhythm of a student's day. 

Ihe primary iitpression I got from this experience was one pf hiorry 
and bustle. The student went to homerocm/ had some time to do last 
minute honework "or chat with friends and listen to announcements. Then 
he or she was projected into' a day v*iere forty-eight minutes were taken 
up with class and four minutes were allowed for movement bet^Aeen classes. 
Semetimes movanent consisted of a short walk and tixae to. go to the bath- 
room or talk/ but sonetintes it onnsisted of covering t^ sets of stairs 
and severed, oorridors in a heavy flow of traffic among persons vto were 
much larger and more iitposing. Lunch involved long lines and a short tiioe 
for eating^ then recreation in a crowded gym for most in the winter time. ^> 
There were then mDre class periods' with four minute breaks. Nqn-acadanic^ 
classes provided freedom of movement and an opportunity for talking with 
congenial persons. The last bell rang after the last of these classes 
and students went to their lockers / then to the gymnasium v*iere they were ' 
promptly dismissed to board yellow buses back to their neighborhoods. 

Movement fron class to class seemed hurried and activity within 
each class highly stnx:tured. In the non-academic classes students seenved 
to be pleased to be freed of the forward flicing constraints of the academic 
classrocm and to exhibit high levels of social and physical activity 
vMch sviggested the release of constrained energies. Seme sixth grade 
groups traveling together v*uch behaved very calmly in structured settings 
became silly and restless in less rigid situations. 

In any case, the day was a highly structured one for students both 
in its overall teiporal skeleton ajxi in the activity expected within most 
of the units of that structure. Children oould develop a niche, a personal 
space, by talking with their neighbors during seatbx^rk or tasks vltiich 
required vork with the hands. But they did this within very real constraints. 
In this pattern the school resenbled"the''overidaeliiiij5 majority of junior high 
and even middle schools. I was strqpk with the pattern because I had 
^ ccne so recently from Ovens and Adams. But to the Mann staff this way cf 
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organizing the students' days and activities vjas a given of secondary ♦ 
schooling vdiich they never discussed or noticed because it seened natural 
and inevitable. (In response to parental requests, there vas seme modi- 
fication of this plan in the sixth grade so that students had the same 
teacher for to^ or three periods. But this vas seen as a "transition" 
fron elementary school to secondary school.) 

TOE CHILDJ^'S RESPONSE 

Students ' Likes and Dislikes 

At .the end of the interview students were asked three questions : 
what they liked best about the school, v*at they liked least, and v*at 
they v\ould change if given a magical wishing cap that enabled them to 
change absolutely anything. IVo themes emerged nost clearly in their 
answers. One was the iirportance of experiencing some autoriomy, some 
chance to make c^ioices about their activities . The other was the inpor- 
tance of peer relations. 

But though these to^ themes dominated their responses, stiadents ^ 
differed considerably in their assessment of the school's strength or 
weakness in these ^eas. The single item most often picked as the best 
thing about the school was the exploratory classes because they allowed 
the students to work in subjects they had chosen. Some students saw 
lunch as the best thing about the school because there was tijne to talk 
to friends and some after lunch activities they fouiri appealing. But 
other students mentioned the lack of electiv^s in the general curriculum 
and the fact that they had to stay in the building for lunch as the 
things they liked least about the school. y « 

Similarly, six students of the thirty-one named, other students as the 
best thing about the school, saying that nice kids, of friendly kids 
(in one case ''gifted and talented' kids) went to the school. But five other 
sjbudes^ peers as the v^st thing e.bput_the school, saying 

some (never all) were rowdy, or liked to act tough, or were hostile. Six 
n^uned students as the thing t^hey vould change about the school given a 
nagical wishing cap. Thus a third of the sanple found other students one 
of the. best or jworst aspects of their experience, but they were evenly split 
in their assessments! (Replies often inclixied more thanpne feature of 
the school, but only^ the ^dominant theme was coded. Altogether more than 
a tliird of the slojdents. made reference to other students in th^ course 
of their replies.) 

In g^eral the students seemed unavare of the quarrels among the 
adults. A few students expressed grievances about the school v*iich they 
had obviously heard frdb teachers, but these were not natters of the same 
moment to the students as to the teachers. All but a few took a more 
positive view of the school than did the majority' of their teachers. What- 
ever effects the adults' quarrels and .difficulties may have had i:ix:)n the |^ 
students came indirectly through the character of their classroom' efforts 
and not by direct statanents of their feelings about the school. 
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. Students liked the school well enough to ocme consistently. Atten- 
dance for the tvyro schools conbined v;as 92% cannpared to 90% for 
84% for Owens and 85% for middle schools citywide.26 

Student-Teacher Relationships 

Students reflected the irrpersonality of the daily routine and the 
classroom activity structure in their ccmnents about teachers in their, 
interviews. Teachers were not highly salient parts of the environment. 
When asked v*iat classes they liked most and least and learned most and 
least fron, Mann students mentioned teachers less often than did Adams 
students, who were asked the same questions. The subject and the 
activities of a class wdte more important determinants of the Mann students ' 
responses to it than were the teachers. When the thirty-one f^nn's'tudents 
interviewed did mention teachers, it vas most often in the context of 
the classes they liked least (eight of thirty-one replies) or learned most 
from (seven of thirty-one replies) . Teachers might be salient if mutual 
antagonism grew up or if th^ were good dispensers of information, but 
they were very rarely objects of personal liking (or seen as impediments 
to learning) . 

Similarly, in response to questions about v*iat they liked best 
.and least at the school and v*iat they would change if -given a wishing 
cap, students mentioned teachers less often than other students, e^lora- 
tory classes, or physical arrangements such as the- building, riding a 
bus, or the presence of the high school. 

In classes students were well-behaved and businesslike, but in most 
contexts they did not appear deeply engaged. T^ey listened v*ien teachers 
talked and did the tasks v*iich were asked of them. They very rarely 
presented discipline problems and they would ask questions if they did 
not understand the material. 

However, in the pre-algebra and algebra classes they sonetimes 
seemed quite intense in their oonoSrSatidn 6^^^^^^ material. They were 
engaged in the discussion and the skits in Frdich iinnersion classes. And 
they oonpeted avidly in a team game in two eighth grade social stiidies 
classes I saw — thoiagh their main object was to find questions on the text 
so obscure that the member of the opposite team would not know the answer. 

'Despite their general oo-operativeness, v*ien they did not like 
classes they could beocme withdrawn, as in the following class — on a dark 
rainy Monday momijjg at. 8: 00. 

Hhe teacher said they vould be having a movie today 
on models. She wrote on the board a line for each of 
these ''four things: 1. analogue, 2. fluid (tynamics, 3. 
testing hypotheses, and 4. variables. She explained 
that rather than having questions to answer, they would 
define these words and talk about them after the" novie. 

The movie seemed to me to be very well nade. It 
e:q)lained the concept of a model. . .and gave a large 
number and range of exanples. . . . 
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After the movie Mrs. Morley gave three dictionaries 
to tvo vihite girls and a black boy. The first vdiite 
girl, Angela # (one of the nost able eighth graders) 
read the definition of an analogue very clearly and 
v/hen asked to rephrase it in her own words, did so very 
adequately. 

The second girl, v*ien called xxpon said, "You 
asked me last time." 

The teacher said, "Yes, but you were reading a book 
during the itovie." (I had noticed her doing that too.) 

The girl said, "No, I wasn't." 

The teacher let that pass and asked for the defini- 
tion. The girl read it so quietly I ooxild not hear it. 
The teacher asked her to repeat it but I still could 
not hear. The teacher rephrased it. 

Then she asked the boy for his definition and he 
also was hard to hear; so she rephrased \A]at he said. 

Then she asked them as a group to define fluid 
dynamics, vAiich was well illustrated^ in the movie with 
a iTCxJel of blood in a dog's veins. No one ooxild define 
it; so she halfway did it for them. Then she asked 
thesnn about models for testing hypotheses and said 
Forrest had a good exanple of a itodel a couple of 
weeks ago. "Can you renenber that, Forrest?" she 
asked. 

Fbrrest said, "Huh?" 

So she said, "Itemerriber, it had something to do 
with the galaxy?" 

Forrest said, "Ohh." 

She said, "Remember, you talked about laying some- 
thing out." 

"Oh yes, salt," said Forrest. Then she explained 
that it was like spilling salt so that it is thicker near 
tht center and thinner near the edges. But she really 
had to give Forrest's example for him. 

Then she asked them what variables were.... They really 
didn't know. So she said/ "Well 'all right let's watch the 
movie again and see if you can get it next time." 

During the movie several children put their heads 
down. . The count varied from five to ten.... After the second 
running, she asked them again about variables. They had 
difficxilty; she had to tell them v*xat exanple the movie 
had given. They still couldn't really deal with it, but 
the bell rang; so she dismissed them. 

With seme teachers they becante more than withdrawn, they became 
restless and active, ignoring the teacher. They chatted even while the 
teacher vas talking and made jokes at inappropriate times, so that the 
teacher had to call rqpeatedly for order. However, even these classes 
rarely directly challenged^ let alone teased, a teacher or grew so 
disorderly as to ignore him or her while engagiiig in uproar. ^'^ It is 
vrorth noting that these least orderly classes were gener'ally classes 
taught by high school teachers v*k> had only one middle school class. 
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These teacdiers seerned to be unfamiliar with the \vays of the age group and 
how to keep thon ooncentrating on the material. One of the regular 
middle school teachers vto had entered the school with only high school 
experience said that it took her half the year to learn how to get and 
keep the respectful attention of these younger students. 

The following extrane exaitple suggests that the students could ronain 
well-behaved even under provocation. A teacher asked her students to go 
home and ask their parents v*iat countries their forebears came from. In • 
social studies class she handed out snail slips of p^per for each child to 
write his ooiantry of origin on. The class was half black. 

After she had called on seven vAiite children and 
placed seven tags in northern Europe and Canada a black 
boy raised his hand and said, "I noticed something about 
these. They're all in the* northern hemisphere. 

Mrs. Berg said, "Right. But there are people here 
who cone from the southern hemisphere. All the black 
people here come from Africa. Do you remember seeing 
"Boots"? Then she said she didn't have any more paper, 
if she had some extra she would put one \jp in Africa. 

I looked over at the desk of the girl next to me v4k) _ 
was black. She had written Africa on her slip. But none 
of the black children volunteered a slip. And Mrs. Berg 
. assumed that none of these Sixth graders who had been ^ 
asked to talk about their country of origin with their 
parents vould have a slip saying Africa or seme coiuntry 
in Africa. She didn't even bother to ask. 

She went on recognizing v*iite children for their 
country of origin and refused to call on Terrence, the 
black boy who had first spoken, though his hand was up. 

One black boy finally did get recognized and he 
said that his mother says that "We are part vyMte, part 
Indian, and part black." 

Mrs. Berg replied that putting together the many 
people vjho make you constitutes a family tree, and she 
called on a v*ute girl v*^ had brought in a family tree 
her older sister had made. Mrs. Berg talked about it 
at length. ^ 

After this treatment, vhich can safely be described as insulting, the 
black children siirply became very quiet. black girls in the back row 

talked audibly to one another, but otherwise the class remained docile as 
the teacher went on for another twenty minutes discussing an tpooming field 
trip to a state historical exhibit vhich displayed the varied ethnic 
heritages of the state. 

The teacher described here was a long term substitute v*k) was 
lanusvially insensitive to students. But it is notable that Mann's black 
sixth graders did not respond to her insults with visible anger, but with 
withdrawal. Even that was not total. Some of the black children took part 
in the later discussion of the field trip. The room did not become 
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palpably tense or awkward. There are accounts of lower class students, 
both vdiite and black, engaging in protracted conflict with their teachers 
with less provocation (Hargreaves, 1967; McDemptt^, 1974; Metz, 1978a; 
1978b; Willis, 1977) , Even at Mann an eighth grade class might have 
responded itbre angrily. 

There niust have been sane occasions when students , especially black- 
students, entered into expressive conflict with teachers in order to 
generate the 738 yellow cards resting in the files and belonging dis- 
proportionately to black students. Seme black students talked about 
other students ' volatility in class and the counselor spoke of black 
students in particular getting into trouble for beocming angry in class. 
However / these were not really frequent occurrences. There were ^jprox-- 
iitiately 4,4 yellow cards given each day to a student body of 450. Either 
an observer or a student cx^uld easily go thro\agh a regular;: school day 
without seeing one given'. 

Aside from the cases v*iere v*iole classes became restless, the most 
direct conflict I saw in Mann's'' classrooms occurred be tweer) high status 
white children and^ teachers. Thus a sixth grade vAute girl argued with a 
teacher vto was trying to illustrate the difference between tangible- and 
intangible nouns by saying that one could "see" ^a week on a calendar or 
a nation on a map. A boy fron a clique of leading South Side students 
asked his, French teacher (in a regular language class) viiat the "passe 
cjoipose" (pluperfect tense) vas as though it were unreasonable to expect 
then to, have heard of it as she was reminding them to review it for a 
test. As she asked the class to say sentences including adverbs correctly 
placed in such sentences^ he said he did not know "v*xat you are talking 
aboutr" although the three people preceding him had done their sentences 
correctly. Even after a demonstration he was expressively puzzled, making 
her answer her own question. His manner laid the fault at her feet, 
though clearly he had not paid attention to v*iat most other children were 
mastering. 

The most striking exanple of tMs behav^^ 
a black teacher who had a tense relationship with her classes v/hcta she 
constantly accused of bad manners or lack of effort. In this class stu- 
dents were giving oral reports and the rest of the class vas moving rest- 
lessly and v*dspering. She had pointed out already that each of them vould 
want attention when it was their txarn to speak. During a report/ she 
stopped the speaker and addressed Alan, the son of the business executive 
v^o chaired the committee to move the school site, who ted been vAiispering. 

She said, - "Alan, when is your repott going to be 
ready." 

Alan replied loudly and clearly, "M/ report is on 
the variety of kinds of paper aiarplanes, I'd like . 
exanples of varied kinds of planes and I want them 
by the end of this hour I" He said the last sentence 
crisply and ooiiroahdingly , 

Ms. Blair told the speaker to go on. The boy 
next to me and the girl in front of me began obediently 
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folding airplanes. Paper rustled quietly around 
the roan. 

After a little vtoile Ms. Blair stopped the 
speaker again and said r , "Do you know v*iat the word 
rude means? How can he talk with paper rxastling 
all over the rocxn? If I see any of those r I will 
throw them away. I didn't tell you to make paper 
airplanes." She vas really angry and the class for 
once took her seriously and was quiet through the 
rest of this report. 

Notice here that Alan had successfully manipulated both the teacher 
and the class. He deflected the criticism from himself and got the vtole 
class — who were obedient to him as they ordinarily were to their teachers — 
in trouble. The teacher showed a more extreme form of a fairly ocnmon 
reluctaxx:e to chastize the highest status children for arrogant behavior. 

In the larger spaces of the school the v*iite children were sometimes 
strikingly insensitive to the feelings of others. They vould loudly criti- 
cize the cafeteria food to one another as they stood in front of the cooks 
v*io served itr with no sense that the cooks might have f^felings involved. 
A v*iite boy waiting to go home with a sprained wrist responded to the 
schopl secretary's oOTnent that she had been cut off in trying to reach 
his father on the phone ty saying — "Oh it was the dumb secretary." Exairples 
of this kind of behavior were fairly oornnon. They happened dispropor- 
tionately v*ien the adxiLts involved were black. ^8 

Relationships Among Students 

Seme of the students spoke in their interviews of a' keen sense of 
academic oonpetition among the students at the school . As my assistant 
read the student interviews without any ot^ier knowledge of the schools r ^ 
he picked out conpetitiveness and a certain high strung intense quality 
as a distinguishing mark of the Mann students in contrast to the students 
the other two schools. The counselor said that, one gxxyop of children 
who had particular dif f iaalty at the school were children who had pre- 
viously been very successful and foiand they were only performing at an 
average level r or Qven siitply not at the highest levels at Mann. She 
spoke at length of a boy from the West Side \f*o had been a student leader 
and academically strong and was now having serious personal problems in 
adjusting. Seme of the arrogance vdiich some v^te students displayed may 
have been a defense against academic insecurity. 

The oompetitive character of the students • r^sppnse to the single 
standard of performance at the school put the black students as a group 
at a particular disadvantage ^ since fewer of them arrived with strong skills. 
The relatively few extracurricular and organized recreational activities 
available also gave tiiem few alternate channels in v*iich to display other 
than academic cc^>abilities. Such interracial contact under conditicns of 
unequal status has been shown to foster racial stereotyping and difficult 
interracial relations (see for example Oohen^ 1980; Schofield arid Sagar^ 
1979) . 



Despite stxdents' generally cx3itpliant behavior in class, there were 
some palpable currents of conflict between students and adults and aitong 
students at Mann. I have alrea^ shown that students were sent out of 
class in larger numbers than at Adams , though in smaller numbers than at 
most neighborhcxxJ middle schools. Further, there were more graffiti on 
the walls, and wore racially insulting graffiti <r than in pne other two 
schools. The meaning of these graffiti was hard to interpret, however, • 
because signs scratched in the paint on the doors to the school or written 
on the walls with, such sentiments as "Honky" or "Black sucks" could have 
been put there by high school rather than middle school students. However, 
there were scroe of these sentiments written in the middle school girls' 
bathrooms v*iere high school students .entered the door at the risk of 
sTospension. (The bathrooms were the site of the most graffiti at the 
other two schools, though the writings there less often included racial 
insults.) At the same time, teachers from other middle scdiools ocnitiented 
on the lack, of graffiti at Mann and especially on the lack of destruction 
of bulletin board displays. 

At Mann students in interviews made more frequent mention of having 
been insiiLted or teased, sometimes for their race (and these statements 
were made by both blacks and v*iites) than did children at either of the 
other toio schools. They also made more frequent references to incidents 
of conflict. 

A white sixth grader spoke of having difficulty, especially with 
older students; 



Interviewer; What do^you like the very least about the school? 

Jonathan; (Pause) I'd say there are some kids that are kind of ix)wdy. 

One time they came along with a marker. I thought it was 
naybe a knife or something. They came with .a marker at my 
face and went WHAM J There are some troi±>lemakers in this 
school. 



Interviewer: Are they in your class or were they — 



Jonattian; 



Interviewer; 

Jonathan; 

Interviewer; 

Jonathan; 



No, th^'re older. One's about in eighth grade I think and 
the other's in high school maybe.... 

Some people they're calling names and everything. Like 
sometimes they call me names and J just quit saying anything. 

Is there a kiid of person who calls you names or is it just 
some particular people? 

Well, they just ccmecby# "Hey fag!" and stuff like this. 

Is that kids you know or is that big kids again? 

Well there's some people I ki«i^, but mostly it's big kids. 

If I'm walking in, then they're walking right through. They'll 

go, "Get out of my way!" Prr)bably cause I'm so small. 
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An eighth grade vtiite boy said he had been hassled by blacks, espe- 
cially early in his career at Mann, though he had gotten along with them 
at Peach Street. He now said that he wo\iLd prefer a mostly vAiite high 
school, though he showed sane guilt in explaining his preference: 

Becaxase — not to sean prejudiced or anything — ^fcut I 
scraetimes feel that a lot of black students jare hostile 
towards the v*iite students. And the vMte students to- 
ward the black students. But at least the white students 
don't say it outloijd. Ihey don't call them anything like 
nigger or something. While the black students! think 
feel more free to just call us honkey or something like 
that or start sanething with us. 

A black eighth grade boy v*ien asked v*iat he would change about the 
school if given iragical powers said: ' ^ 

0 

Tim: The prejudice. 

Interviewer: What do people do that's prejudiced? 

Tim: (mumbling) Ihey write "Black sucks" on the walls. 

Interviewer: Does that kind of thing stay up there? 

Tim: , They wash it off, but then it's there again the next day. 

A black girl oorplained about black boys v*K) get sent out of class a 
lot because they like "to act tough!' . Asked later in the interview v*iat 
she liked least about the school she said: 

Michelle: The kids. 

Interviewer: Is that all of the kids or some of them? 

Mic±ielle: Ito some of thOT. ^fot~all of them. 

Interviewer: What are they like — the ones you don't like? 

Michelle: Well some kids I like, but a lot of them I don't like because 
they like to play arouxxi. And some of them I don't because 
they like to think they're tough and everything. Ihey fight 
everybody. I don't like that. 

Several black students at Mann said they would prefer to go to a high 
school with mxed races because black kids alone are too rowiy or given to^ 
fighting and nbt vorking. 

These oaiit^ts were not the. only ones in interviews v*iich, referred 
to students being hassled by other students, to fighting and name calling, 
and to defacing of the building. Several of these incidents mentioned, by 
the students had a racial cast, and racial insults flowed in both directions. 
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Criticism vas leveled more often at black students for unnaly or hostile 
behavior and it vas leveled not only by v^iites but by other blacks as well. 

More, blacks named a v^iite arrong their five best friends than v*iites 
did blacks. But there seemed to be agreement, especially by the older 
black students, that the black students, the girls more than the boys, 
discipldLned each other not to be close to v*iites, calling one another 
"Oreo" if they violated the rule. 

It seems fair to suggest that students vdio were not capable dLn the 
classrocm felt a good deal of strain Imder Mann's single curriculum and ^ 
grading systan and in the face of v*iat became classrocm invisibility 
alternating with occasional enibarrassment. A disproportionate number of 
the students experiencing these problems were black. Further, there was 
'little activity in the school to legitimate black ethnicity, and as I 
have suggested sanne of the white teachers e}5)ected blacks and v^ites to 
stay separate. ' 

Further, there were social class differences in this school. Many 
of the v\*ute children w^e ipper middle class, and many of the blacks 
either shared or aspired to this class and its life style. But those who 
did not and vto were poor academic performers- must have felt they were 
present in a school not intended for than vmere they were marginal par- 
ticipants. Such a situation is a classic breeding ground for attacks on 
the building amd other students and for classrocm disruption. The 
last seemed to be the least oomron form ox expression. In the next 
chapter I will e:^lore the sources of the contrast in behavior at Mann 
and the other schools more systematically. 

Academic Responses 

I suggested in analyzing the curricular structure, academic rewards, 
aixi activity structure at Adams that they may have helped the slower stu- ' 
dents • academic perfomance, but that sane teachers thought they lessened . 
the stimulation given to the best students by taking avay the rewards of 
oarpetition. At Owens, the same pattern seemed to be at work. At 
Mann then, one might expect signs of stronger performance out of the 
better students and perhaps weaker performance out of the lesg skilled 
ones. Scores on the standardized tests taken by the class v*io we^e 
seventh graders at the time of the study in the fifth grade before entering 
Mcuin and in the seventh grade after in most cases two years at Mann are 
reported in Table 6-3 and Table 6-4. The figures there show iirprovenents 
in every category between the fifth and seventh grade except for the least 
skilled children in imtiiematics. Most of these inprovements are modest, 
though for the most skilled children there was limited room for improve- 
ment, and indeed in seventh grade mathematics 10% of them did as well as 
it is possible to do, showing noticeable iitprovanent over 'their f.rfth 
grade scores (and probably the effects of the accelerated prealgebra 
course in the seventh grade) ^ Mann shows the most consistent pattern of 
improvement of the three schools. 

If Jesse Owens 's staff felt their students' might suffer from lack of 
practice in testing and lack of emphasis on the tests, Mann's students 
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SDomparison of Horace Mann Students' Fifth Grade and 
Seventh Grade Perfomiance on Metropolitan Standardized 
Tests of Reading for the Cohort Taking Grade Five 
Tests in Spring 1978 and Gr^de Seven Tests in 
Spring 1980 



Fifth Grade 


Seventh Grade 


90% Score at or below national percentile rank of: 


96 


96 


75% score at or below national percentile rank of: 


89 


92 


50% score at or below national percentile rank of: 


74 


76 


25% score at or below national percentile rank of: 


51 


60 


10% score at or below national percentile rank of: 


33 °, 


35 


Source: Heartland Public Schools Carputer Data Files 
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Table 6-4 ; 

CoTparison of Horace Mann Students ' Fifth Grade' anci 
Seventh Grade Perfontance on Metropolitan Stctndardized 
Tests of Mathematics for the Cohort Taking Grade Five 
Tests in Spring 1978 and Grade Seven Tests in 

Spring ,1980 



Fifth Grade Seventh Grade 
90% score at or below national percentile rank .94 99 
75% score at or belpw national percentile^ rank of: 87 94 
50% score at or below national percentile rank of: 72 78 
25% score at or below national percentile rank of: 54 56 
10% score at or below national percentile rank of: 41 39 



Soiorce: Heartland Ccniputer Data Files 
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did not have this problon. Ihey were used to. regular tests in^ class and 
to cxnpariiig grades on their performance. Further, the schcx>l took care- 
ful thought to all arrangements vAiich might iitprove their performance. A 
seventh grade math teacher prepared his students in a ' regular math class 
for the tqsts reported here, on the dar/ that I followed a studfent, by . 
explaining to then how the school had arranged tlie testing to inprove their 
perfomance, implying that that performance was inportant. 

Mr. Napoli told the class they will be having 
Metropolitan tests like the ones they took in the 
fifth grade. He said the fliers fron Cential Office 
say they will be given next week, but next week is- 
the end of the grading period and they have a month 
before it has to be done. So they will wait and 
. have their [class] test on percentages first. 

Ti)B teachers have decided that rather than 
having every one take the test in the big room, the 
students will do best where they are most used to doing 
math — vAiich is right here he assumes. (A oouple of 
students groaned and giggled. ) So the tests will be 
week after next. He thinks Monday is not a good day 
for testihg, he will let them get in the groove for 
a day first. They oould do it in two days — it is one 
long test and tvo short ones—but he thinks it will 
go better if they take the iyx> short ones on twD 
different days. 

Ihough students at Mann maintained and sonevdiat iitproyed their good 
scores on standardized tests, their grades given by teachers were not 
uniformly high. As one might expect, the students at the bottom end of 
the distribution did poorly. In the study year approxiitately ten stxjdents 
in the eighth grade were vmable to graduate with the class because they 
had failed two or more academic subjects--though many oould continue to 
the ninth grade by passing these subjects in surrmer school. The next 
year, however, this happened to only one. 

CONCLUSION 

Mann Middle School was deeply affected by the special characteristics 
of magnet schools discussed in Chapter TVo. The developnnent of its pro- 
gram as a gifted and tidented school, was intimately intertwined with the 
other influences on its organizational character discussed in Chapter 
Three. 

The Effects of Mann's Magnet Status 

For participants within the school,- Mann was most deeply affected 
by its placement within the high school building. It was placed there as 
part of a hurried ^litical decision v*iich was aimed prinarily at avoiding 
the vorath of the cxai inunities of the v*iite and black schools originally 
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proposed for closing in the fall of 1978. Secondarily the move prevented 
erobairrassinent fron opening Mann high school with a quarter of the students 
it had been ronodeled for and with a student body too heavily black to 
meet desegregation gxiidelines or to give the school a good start in 
attracting a desegregated student body for the future. 

While the middle school's placero^t within the high school and its 
life as a school within a school were in a sense idiosyncratic charac- 
teristics ^ the historical processes which led it to be placed there and 
which kept it there for at least five years are intiitately wound with 
the political nature of ma^et schools in Heartland. The Heartland Public 
School^ chose magnet schools in the first place at least in part out of 
a desire not to inconvenience the oonnunities of vAiite neighborhood 
schools any more than absolutely necessary viiile meeting the terms of the 
oourt order. It did so at the cost of closing and reducing enrollment in 
mai^ black neighborhood schools. Protest over the proposed closing of 
the black high school for the fall of 1978 was the first wave of black 
resistance to that treiid vdiich greM to fuller flower in the protest over 
the proposed closing of East High School to neighborhood attendance for 
the fall of 1980. Thus^ the history of the use of magnet schools for 
desegregation encouraged the protests from vAiite and black neighborhoods 
which the board yielded to on the night of August 1/ 1978 in failing to 
close the proposed schools . Meannbers saw the two magnet schools vMch it 
then precipitously moved differently from neighborhood schools r as more 
pliable, partly because the parents were receiving the rewards of dis- 
tinctive education and were supportive of desegregation. The parents* 
lawsuit came as a surprise. The boaardAs continued unwillingness to 
close another middle school — vAiite or bl^ck — in order to move the 
gifted and talented middle school out oft Mann despite growing numbers of 
applications for both it and the high sdiool reflects the game synpathies 
with v*iite neighborhood school parents and the same current of protest 
from the black conitamity. 

^tot only was the position of the middle school within the Mann 
building a secondary , or at best a "guest" one, but the making of the 
decision to move it on August 1st without prior warning to teachers or 
families created turmoil within the school. Parents and teachers were 
angry not only because of the move itself but because of its timing. And 
there was siitply insufficient time in which to move materials fron Atlantic 
or to plan the most basic elonents of running tl>e school, let alone to set * 
it up as distinctive. 

But if Mann suffered from its magnet status in these ways, it was 
spared another pf the common problans of- nagnet status. There was 
miniJtial.dunping of diffiqult* students into the Mann program by other 
schools or selection of it as a last resori: by desperate parents of 
difficult children. 

Mann's gifted and talented innovation gave it a real advantage in 
the quality of students it recruited. Furthermore, the title of the 
program nade it attractive to parents. And the process of sending 
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nomination forms to every school in the city and to. parochial ^schools^^ 
and suburban schools32 stimulated parental demand for the school through 
these organizationally structure noninations. Demand did become sub- 
stantial. For the ^f all of 1982 initially 120 new students vrere accepted 
in Mann and 280 applicants were turned away. 

The character of the innovation also drew a distinctive cohort of 
parents. Fran the beginning tl:e program drew middle class parents ^ 
including a niinber of catinunity leaders. These parents had the skills to 
organize and fight for tHe program. But they also had the skills and 
confidence to cotplain vociferoxisly v*ien they did not like it. The 
recruitment of parents thus was both an advantage and a difficulty for 
the program. 

The character of the gifted and talented innovation created, other 
prpblons for the school . ' Firsts it was vaguely defined with no clear 
gxiidelines for -action. Furthermore it contained the ideas of acceleration 
and of enriclment v*iich iitply different educational philosophies and 
different deployments' of timer space^ ajod materials. The student body 
as a whole was not well-suited to acceleration. Serious pursuit of 
acceleration with those vto were capable of it would have been bound to 
have led to obvious imbalance in the proportion of the races in different 
groups — ^as it in fact did in the pre-algebra and algebra classes; and 
the conpetitive teams v*iere there were ^ only a sprinkling of black students. 
Thus the founding of the gifted and talented program as a vehicle for 
desegregation and the character of the students vto actually atteixied it 
pushed the program toward enrichment. 

But the tenporal schedule and the logistics ixrposed by the program's 
location in the high school made it difficult to pursue activities appro- 
priate to enrichment. Also^ the philosophy of the high school stressed 
acceleration in traditional academic pvirsuits. Even \Aiere the tMO 
aiphases might have blended, as in the teaching of music and development 
of the orchestra, the taiporal schedule of the high school program was 
-inhibiting. 

Mann reflected the wider system in its lack of enftesisHt^ 
integration, as contrasted to sinple desegregation, as a school goal. 
Efforts were concentrated on the general problems of establishing a hew 
school and on the educational innovation. Sane attention vas giveh to 
preventing difficvilties that desegregation might cause. The close sxjper- . 
vision of students and the programs on prejudice were intended to 'prevent 
trouble among students, including interracial trovible. Also classes 
were heterogeneously grouped in acadanic skills to prevent resegffgation. 
But except for scne efforts by a few teachers most of v*ian were. Black, the 
staff seoned to leave to the students the o task of developing an upder- 
standing of the cultural differences anbng.them and of developing positive 
relationships across these cultural gaps. As in much 'else, the student 
body vas a great help to the school here, as seme students did mov^ in 
these directionj out of their own resoiuxjes, though not all did; Though 
seme racial tensions did grow vp, they were for the most part '.expressed 
in the forms of avoidance, graffiti and only mild hassling of ot^ier students. 
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They did not involve all the students or becone preoca??ying for the 
students as a vtole. 

The gifted^(ind talented innovation blended educational distinctive- 
ness with desegregation as goals less easily than did IGE oi open education. 
^Because it attracted highly able vrfiite children in large numbers, it 
vas difficult to natch than vdth equal numbers of black students with 
equivalent achievennent levels-Vespecially since these black children 
seeined to be less often nonipafced -ani when nominated less willing to cone. 
Therefore the character of the innovation encouraged recnaitment of a 
student body where race and achievement (and social class) vould be 
associated. Further the najority of teachers at Mann v*k) took the 
innovation seriously defined it Is acceleration, and so tended to 
accentuate racial differences. Hosenbaum and Presser (1978) describe 
a more severe version of the same \ set of processes in another city in a 
middle school v*iich was a gifted ^ talented magnet school. In that 
school children of different races\only mixed well in the "house" v*iich 
stressed drama, -where teachers made conscious efforts to construct 
racially heterogeneous groups viiich \oo-operated around tasks that did 
not depend heavily on prior skills. \ 

Finally, since the gifted and ta!l,ehted innovation for Mann was con- 
ceived and planned at the central of f ibe' and tJien ^Seated in the Atlantic 
site partly parental choice, it did not originate from the efforts of 
any one within the program. No one was its ^hitect and^ enjoyed the 
socially validated and internally e><perienced identification with it ^ 
v*iich would make him or her its leading voice. Ifr . Mueller could play 
this part to some extent as Administrator in Charge, but he had not 
designed the program; he did not have a free hand within the school to 
define it; and he did not have the tiitve or the authority, that would 
have been available to a middle school principal with an assistant 
principal, to push the teachers toward practicing it. Those teachers 
who had most knowledge and enthusiaan for it were not leaders in the 
faculty culture. Where they had formal positions of leadership, such 
as curriculum oo-ordinator or team liaison to the administration, their 
leadership dep<=nded on voluntary oo-pperation from others. 



Internal Organizational Processes 

All of the factors "discussed in Chapter Three as inf Iviences upon the 
organizational chatacter of schools played a part , in shapina life at - ^ 
Mann. Scheduling. and logistics played a large part in determining the • 
shape of the gifted and talented innovation and the stLidents' experience 
of the school. As at Adams and Owens curricular stiructure, academic 
rewards, and classrocm activity structure had inportant 'affects Qh dtudent- 
teacher relations axd i?x)n relations among -stucJents and (especially 
relations between the races. But at Mann these influences were differently 
structured than at the other two schools ard had different ef fed^ 
Chapter: Seven disciasses these influenpes at more length. 

* . • ' * ■■' 

The history of the schcx>l established its position as a school withiri , 
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a school. It aldb played a large part in developing the assunptions 
and preodbi5>ations built into the facvilty culture. The teachers' 
experiences at the old Atlantic, the policy of separating the gifted 
and talented students from all but a few teachers at Atlantic in the first 
year of the program, .and the ctiticism of parents had all driven than to 
concentrate on maintenance of their professional pride. Further, the 
faculty carried over patterns of blaming the character of the student ^ 
body and the policies of the Administration for any educational defi- 
ciencies of the school, v*iich they Tiad fbnned for self-^protection at « 
^ Atlantic, to their experience at Mann despite the presence of a new 
kind of student body and new administrators. 

Faculty c^ture also affected the program as the Atlantic teachers 
and many of the new teachers had been trained for secondary teaching and 
identified with their subjects and vdth traditional secondary styles of 
teachincf. The grade level teams and exploratory classes of the middle 
school plan seemed to then to vater <3pwn the academic quality of the 
school aiyi they resisted them. Most also resisted suggestions which 
might have changed or introduced variety into traditional secondary curri- 
cular struct\are and classroorit activity structure. The model of the high 
school, a model which had much higher status in their eyes than Peach 
Street School, re-enforced these tendencies in faculty culture. 

As at the other schools, the principal's style made a difference, 
and as at others its effects were modified the school's history. As 
at Adams the principal and assistant principal had to employ the full 
powers of their bureaucratic offices with seme threat of coercive sanctions 
in order to create a distinctive school in a very short time without 
even the reso\arces for an ordinary school fully available. As at Adams, 
bringing alive the bureaucratic hierarchical definition of principal- 
teacher relations, which is formally legitimate but ordinarily hot fully 
practiced, led to^resistance from teachers who felt their accustoned 
autonomy and their claims to professional status threatened. 

. As at Adams, this tension was heightened aiid built 'upon by personal 
conflict between the principals arid an informal leader among the^^ teachers. 
Processes of internal political conflict among individuals became entangled 
with the ambivalent definition of authority betv^een principals and 
teachers in the wider profession. Ihe dissident teachers at each school 
built upon other teachers ' reseintment of the full use of hierarchical 
power and its threat to teachers' autonoty to increase faculty anger 
at the principals . 

At both schools the presence of these dissidents was not accidental. 
Both tangled t^ith their principals because they were- ambitious men, with 
credentials beyond those of classrocm teacher, who felt frustrated 
by their principals' insistence that they follow their official contands. 
While their struggles with the principals were given a sharp edge by 
personality conflict, they arose fundamentally from the principals' 
need to njn their schools in a more than normally peremptory way. One 
can predict that most faculties in similar circumstances would be likely 
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to contain persons vto could becarre dissident leaders of this kind. 

The influences v*iich played \jpon Mann fron without because of its 
character as a nagnet school and the influences vAiich grew \jp within its 
internal organizational functioning became entangled with one another in 
a catplex causal 'web. One can not pick out a single cause of its . 
organizational character or of the shape which its innovation took in 
practice. Rather one must look at the interaction among many influences 
v*iich operated dn response to one another. Nonetheless, it^is possible 
from consideration of the similarities and differences in the -influences 
vAiich shaped the programs at Adams# Ovens and Mann together to draw 
3ane conclusions about oamon processes in nagnet schools axx3 about the 
aspects of organizational life v*iich shape the vays that blueprints for 
educational innovations are translated into practice at individual schools 

But -before the final ctepters vdiich bring together the oamonalities 
and differences at the schools, It is inportant to note that each por- 
trait of a school given here was drawn at a particialar historical moment 
ard that the lif is' of each school will look sorest different depending 
upon the Incment in i6s history at vMch it was caught. I have given 
an account of Mann at an earlier point^ in the development of its 
special program than the point at which I described either of the other 
programs. The tensions I described at Mann had been more severe in the 
first year than they were in the second. During the second year the nost 
critical parents withdrew their involvement. 'Active parents since then 
have been asking to retain the sanne 'facul^5^^stould, the school be moved; 
they have been far more supportive. Quite probably sane of the other 
tensions have eased with time as persons have ocnve to make accomodations 
with one another and their situation (though one would escpect that the 
belief that the school will be in the building only one more year, in 
each year of its life has worked against these adjustinent processes) . 
Further, Dr. Joliet was promoted to assistant superintendent in the fall 
following the study and that winter Mr. Mueller was promoted to curriculum 
s\:pervisor in the subject in v*uch he had previously taught. The other 
assistant principal was transferred. Ihus all the administrative per- 
sonnel are new and have had a chance to take advantage of their fresh 
faces to win more cooperati6n for arrangantents vAiich are. dictated by the 
social context. The description of Mann given here must be taken as a 
picture of the situation in the early stages of establishment of the 
program v*iich has profcably beoane historical. 
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POSTSCRIPT 



I gave a late draft of this chapter to the new principal at Mann and . 
asked that he* share dt with the crurriculum oo-ordinator who-was the same 
person who had been in that office dxiring the study. The curriciiLum 
co-ordinator confirmed that time had helped the school to run more smoothly. 
Four dissident teachers had been exoessed as the school lost students 
and resources. Various other, teachers have left mDstly for family 
reasons. The new teachers filling these positions have been pleased 
to be placed at the school. The teams have ^benefited both frcm this 
turnover and from further e^q^erience in working together. The study, year 
was the 'first year of 'the teachers' experience in working 'in teams. 

There has been sane progress in adding distinctive progrartming 
to the school. The, most visible addition has been the institution of 
a second French irmersion class v^ich starts at. the sixth grada and so 
can include students who did not attend Peadh Street. The new teacher 
v*io works with it uses methods siMlar to those used in the earlier 
classes. 

The new principal pointed out that as before accountability for 
the program remains in his office and iirportant decisions must be made 
jointly by Mr. Mueller's replacement and him. Daily decisions are 
delegated to Mr. Mueller's replacement. As one would predict, a change 
in personnel has not changed the administrative structure significantly. 

ThoLigh Mr. Mueller, with vAican I worked as administrator during 
the study, asked me^ to Have the new principal be the reader of the 
chapter for the school, the new principal asked Dr. Joliet and Mr. Mueller 
to read it after he did, but late enough so that I did not get ocnments 
directly fron than tmtil after the bocfy of the cheater had been finally 
typed. / " 

Dr. Joliet wanted it pointed out that there was no policy to give 
out supplies in small amounts, but rather that was ^jparently a decision 
by the office staff in/daily practice. He also spoke of his belief that 
flexibility can be developed within a structured schedule and gave sfame 
exanples of ways flexibility had been developed in the high school. The ; 
exanples given within the Gh^>ter of teachers v*io departed from tradi- 
tional secondary patterns in the middle school suggest also that teachers 
eager to pursue varied agendas within the overall use of tiitie and space 
could find more ways to do so than did the majority of Mann middle school 
teachers. 

Mr. Mueller commented that it was only rarefy that decisions he 
made would be reversed from above. But it may have appeared to the 
teachers that they were reversed if he would give a generally positive 
first response to a request, but after reflecting on all the implications 
for the running of the school as a whole decide that it would not be 
workable. He also thought it should be noted that, especially in the 
school ' s early stages , Dr. Joliet spent a considerable portion of his 
time on middle school matters , but mostly in oonsultations that were 
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not easily visible to the faculty. Of course Dr. Joliet also worked 
under the strain of double role demands, since being principal of the 
high school was a full role in itself . Like the middle school teachera, 
the high school teachera were likely to feel their school's iirpbrtanoe 
dimiriished v*ien it did not have the principal's imdivided attention. 
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NOTES 

^This school became one of the bases of black resentanent of the nagnet 
program. Only after" the resioval of its neighborhood black children vas 
it cleaned and reftxbished. Not only this/ but it was made an. archi- 
tectural showpiece — but one in^cessible to most of the children who 
lived nearby/ many of vdion now rode buses to the city's periphery. 



have discussed these at length elsewhere fron the perspective 
of the elementary sghool. See Mary Hayvood Metz, "Ihe Closing of 
Andrew Jackson Elenventary School: Magnets in School System Organization 
and Politics" in Samuel Bacharach/ ed./ Organizational Behavior in 
Schools and School Districts/ New York; Praeger/ 1981, 

-^ere have been. only a f&i^ school closings in the years since 
1978. White communities strongly but unsxjccess fully protested the closing 
of sane neighborhood schools to itake way for small high scihools for 
students with special needs in the planning cycle for the feill of 1981. 
In the planning cycle for fall 1982/ the board was unwilling to resist 
protest to close any elementary schools despite a long ocnmittee process 
ai¥i its annoxmced intention to close five or six. However/ since I 
drafted this text, parents representing the 280 students not admitted 
to Mann middle school for 1982 have organized to file suit on the 
grounds that they were misled in requesting the gifted and talented 
program at the new site, because expected more slots to be available 
and gave \2p their opportunity to oarpete for scarce. spots at AdamS/ Owens/ 
and in the Program fron the Academically Talented (see footnote 8) in 
several highly subscribed neighborhood schools. Only 120 students were 
admitted/ .representing a contraction in the middle school — three such . 
classes would yield a student boc^ of 360~to make room for the high school. 
If the danand for the gifted ani talented middle school continues/ in 
the future the board will be caxaght between this demand and pressure _ ^ 
fron the neighborhoods of sites v*iere it might move the program. 

^The teachers quoted above v*d had high opinions of Dr. Joliet were 
all women. Fe^ver men spoke in such terms. 

%or had the school board intended to make the gifted and talented 
middle school a secondary enterprise existing in the high school's 
shadow. They also had not thought out the social relationships v*uch 
would evolve — even though both parents and central administrators knew 
that experience in other "school within a school" situations had thrown 
up similar problems. 

^It seemed that tension between the older and younger children or 
cases of high school students leading middle school students astray — the 
greatest concern of the parents — were hot a serious problem/ though some 
difficulties/ and some positive influences/ did exist. 
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^Qne teacher ma^e the interesting point that it vas in the high 
school's interest for it and the middle school not to mesh too well^ 
since the high school's expansion aixJ its full develgprnent required the 
use of the v*iole building. If the two schools vgorked too well together ^ ' 
they v;ere likely to be left together. 

%nder oohsidera ble pressure from the oornnunityy especially the 
black conmiunityf this program vas changed to the Program for the"Aca- ~ 
demically Talented and expanded with less restrictive entrance criteria ' 
in 1981-1982. 

%his vas an escaggerationr though they did go to ^tontreal the following 

year. 

^^e music teacher f v*»o was not from Atlantic^ shewed mDre interest 
in beginners and less talented students than did the art teacher vdr> was. 
But then the music teacher also thought more highly of the talent in the 
student body than did the art teacher. Both the art teacher and the 
physical education teacher with vrfon I talked fo\rxi this stuJent body 
in some ways more inhibited and less capable in their areas than the 
student bod^^ at Atlantic Aventae. 

fact that most teachers described the Peach Street students as • 
vanting to avoid hard workf or in soaiie cases as sinply being no different 
fron the other students--^irt*iile a minority of teachers found them better 
capable of self -^ntrol and groip oo-cpetation~suggests that the na jority 
of teachers were defending themselves against these students '^ their 
parents 'r and sonetimes Mr. Mueller's criticisms of unimaginative teaching 
when they followed strictly traditional seoondary patterns. Most teachers' 
failure to mention tlie frustration arising fron Peach Street students' 
wide earlier experier)ce and thus their lack of appreciation of experiences 
other middle school children vrould have found new may similarly have been 
a protection of teachers' pride in the face of the students' assault upon 
their belief in their capacities, to offer stimulating teachijig. I will 
say more of this in discussixig faculty culture. 

^^The high school had a higher proportion of minority students and 
had lower achievan^nt scores, suggesting that the eooncmic level of the 
student body was lower than that of the middle school . 

^^peach Street students gained, autonatic entrance to Mann. Very 
few children were counseled out of Peach Street; so seme children vto 
needed remedial help went throxjgh the full six years of the gifted and 
talented program. 

^^Three of the seven black staff members were in this situation, ai>d 
a fourth belonged to no team becaxase she taught an academic subject across 
grade levels. iVo of the remaining three were the librarian and guidance 
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counselor! leaving only one black teacher of a core subject on a team. 
During the year an eighth black teacher vas hired to replace a sixth 
grade teacher vdio resigned, iraking tvo black teachers on teams. 

^%he distinctions among these groi^js — except for that between 
blacks and whites — were not made esqjlicit and quite probably not even 
recognized as groi:?) distinctions, though the one particularly close 
" departiifait ms" recopii zed^^ siuch ly^JS^fh insider 
sane new teachers said that the group fxcxa Atlantic as a v*iole had long- 
standing ties and vas difficult to enter, I only became fully aware of 
the differences between the men and vonen after I had left the school 
v*ien^I read over all the interviews with teachers consecutively, 
Otien a distinction between most (not all) of the men and mbst (not all) 
of the ^vonen vas quite striking. As I reflected I remembered closer 
social ties within than between genders . Also it vas quite clear that 
many wen, especially, voiced the same concerns in the same piirases; so 
that they clearly were in clbse ocmnunication with each other. 

^%Jhen I asked the counselor about this she told me that parents 
did speak to her individually to tell her she was not the one being 
fcjlticized. She said they were models of politeness in pne to one con- 
versation. However ,L this was not always true in their dealings with 
teachers. One teacher spoke of parents being very critical and belittling 
when her students in ocribination with some other classes displayed projects 
at a parental open house the first year. She said they were much more 
polite and oaiplimentary in the second year. 

17 

During the year of the stuc^ the parents seemed to calm down as a 
group. The most critical faction had von the election for office in the 
PTO after criticizing the officers of the year before who for the most 
part had counseled patience and support vMle the schcol get established 

in its new s e tti ng^ — But having x *J on t^eir v i ct o ry^ these pareiits as one 

teacher said "faded away". PTO heeitings were not well organized and ^ 
attendance fell off. Sane were even cancelled. Perhaps the possibility 
of a new building, time, and the iitpending graduation of some students 
made issues seem less crucial. 

The ocnmittee set \xp the year after the stucty reoomnended very 
clearly in its report to the board that the current staff be transferred 
with the program. And v^en it appeared that the school would be moved . 
into one of the three ranaining inner city overwhelJtung black schools in 
the winter of 1982, great concern vas expressed by parents that the Mann 
staff be kept. This time they benefitted from the same negative stereo- 
types of inner city teachers (at the new site) v*iich they had suffered 
from before. 

^^There were at least tyxy black teachers in a small groi?) with whom 
Mr. Mueller worked especially closely for iirprovenvent during the stu^ 
year. But they were also teachers about v*Kin there were many parental 
ccrplaints. 
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A few did n©ke a handful of modest alterations or extra efforts 
with their own students without saying very much about than. 



u ^Ogopne question is thrown on the accauracy of their jxadgment or the 
extensiveness of tl^ practice, since, as I will note below, Mann failed 
apjjroximately ten ^^th graders, mostly black. 
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It was also difficxilt for roe to interpret a number of small 

incidents and statements by white teachers that v*iich seemed to roe to 

have seme hint of differential treatoient or judgment of black children 

but' were not explicitly tied to their race. 

22as Schofield and Sagar (1979) point out, teachers in desegregated 
schools can not avoid having a racially relevant seating policy. Not 
to "have a policy" is to take a stand for letting children choose and 
maintain partners on viiatever criteria they bring at the beginning of 
the year. 

23ihis was one of the rare instances where the middle school children 
had an opportunity to use high school facilities of a kind not noniBlly 
available to middle schodl children. 

2^1he level seaned to vary with the subject. In sane d^>artments . 
there was a special curriculum for the school, separate from that for 
the system, overseen ty the systentwide curriculum supervisor, v*iile in 
others there was not. 

25see Metz (1978b) and Poster (1974) on these patterns of behavior in 
class among vrorking class black children. 

2fi- 

Atte n dance tends to go tf) with social class and achievement, however. 
And Mann had the only high school or middle school students all of v*on 
oould take a yellow bus, avoiding the distractions and long cold waits 
associated with transfers on public buses. On the other side, high 
schools had lower attendance than middle schools citywide; the caribined 
figure for the two schools nay understate middle school attendance. 

^^Qne teacher from the high school vto had a single middle school 
class and v*o was a new teacher from another ooiantry, did have a class 
\A*iich siitply ran riot. I interviewed students in the room next door, and 
I could hear the souxxi of play and teasing cat calls during that period 
of the day. Late in th^ spring the teacher was hit in the hdad by a 
thrown object.' 

28sGme of the ^black teachers also were roost expressive in describing 
the faults of these children, ihey remarked vpon their manipulativeness. 
One varan spoke of the girls' •'turning on the waterworks" and their 
sensitivitif to being criticized. Used to the tough self-reliance of the 
Atlantic students, this teachetr cK^arly thought that these students 
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lacked pride in using a display of hurt feelings or' their high status 
parents' intervention to get their vay. 

These viiite students also sonetimes threw food in the dining roan, 
behavior v*uch the black teachers, especially, regarded with thinly veiled 
disgust. One said she svqpposed it vas a cultural pattern of v*iich she 
should be tolerant, but she agreed with other black teachers that the 
administrators v:ho patrolled the dining ixxxn were far too lenient with 

-^It. Qne_pointad out that if jthe food, v*iich.,was_ aiined at vAiite „friends/ 

hit the wrong black student there could be serious trouble as a result. 

2^Qne of these students was a black boy whan I iSitervifSwed. His 
nath teacher said on late May that his chances of passing were virtually 
gone, but he seemed to me to be alert, insightful, and rather skillful 
in handling the interview situation. When I asked the counselor about 
him, - she estiinated his ability as average taken against a wider population, 
but said he had trouble co-operating and working steadily in the 
Mann setting. 

^^The small enrollment, especially the small white enrollment, for 
the high school reflected in part a low-key announcement of magnet school 
opportunities for the fall of 1978 r the third year of desegregation, as 
the court order was back in the local covurt for review. It appeared that 
the whole system might not have to be desegregated after all. 

31parochial schools, v*iich were not required to return their forms 
as the public schools were/ often were reluctant to do so, as they liked 
to keep the children who were eligible for Mann. 

^ 32ijj^g state funded a program for minority students to attend s\jbur- 
ban schools and allowed the suburbs to send an equivalent number of 
students to city schools. The gifted and talented, creative arts, and 
Montessori programs drew so many s\x:h applications that the central 
office limited subiarban participation to ten percent of the seats in 
these schools. 
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Chapter Seven \^ 

Sources of Students' Interpersonal Relationships in the Three Schodls 

\ 

Ihe three schools described in this report are desegregated schools. 
They represent a category about vdiich there is much public concern. This 
concern is in part a reflection of doubt about the viability of schools 
vJiich serve div^se student todies . Ana desegregatiad schools are pre- 
eminently diverse, since inmost cases, — though not viniveraally — racial 
diversity J^rings along with it divers ity^ in social class and diversity 
in acadanuc skills. Parents of middle class children and of highly 
skilled children, v^ether vdiite or black, fear that the presence of 
lower class children will lead to the kind of conflict and even vio- 
lence v*iich have been popularly painted as ocmton in city schools for 
the poor. Similarly sdne white and blacdc parents fear that racial ^ 
mixing, especially \i*ien it involves mixing of social classes, will lead ^ 
to conflict and tension. 

As I will show, the research literature confirms that there is 
frequent conflict in secondary schools between students and teachers 
where students perform poorly and are members of a racial mirxDrity or 
from lower class backgrqiands. However, such conflict only rarely takes 
the dramatic or violent forms portrayed in the popular media. The 
research literature on desegregated schools suggests much less conflict 
and tension amang students of different races than the popular image 
expects, but there is a oonnon pattern of avoidance in situations where 
stixients can chcx>se their ccnpanions. 

All three of the schools described in these pages contai ne d stxi- 
dent bodies which were diverse in social class and achievement as 
well as race, though Mann*s student body was a good deal less diverse 
than the others. All had in the main civil and oonstnjctive relation- 
ships between students and teachers and among students of different 
races. There was certainly less classrocm conflict than is usually 
described in schools with as many lower class and/or minority low 
achievers as Adams and Owens had and, though oonparison is difficult, 
there was probably more voluntary racial mixing at all three schools 
than is comnonly described in the literature. Ihe classroGms, cafe- 
tarias, playgrounds, and e^^ the bathrocms and staircases of all three 
schools were safe and for the most part genial envirorments. There 
were some difficult relations betweeno^students and teachers and among 
students of different races at all three schools, but these inv61ved 
a fairly small part of the total student bodies' experiences. That this 
was so was not a small acconplishment. The preceding pages suggest 
seme of the characteristics and practices of the schools which led ^ 
this outcome. 

This chapter will highlight those characteristics and practices by 
reviewing the relations between students and teachers and among stu- 
dents of different races at the three schools. Its focus will be on 
comparison of the three schools. The most striking element of this . 
comparison is a reversal of the patterns of relationship which one 
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might have expected by looking only at student recruitment, or the 
ocnoposition of the student bodies, of the three schools. Table 7-1 
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Table 7-1 . 

Oiaracteristics of StxJdisnts in Ml Heartland Middle Schools 
and at Adams, CXrt/ens, and Mann 



Initial Enrollment 
Student Percent Minority 
Percent Free Lunches to 
Total Lunches 



Citywide 
Middle Schools 
12,407 
54 
50 



Mams 
326 
53 
62 



(Vens 
377 
48 
71 




FIFTH GRADE STANDARDIZED TEST SCORES: 



90% score at or below 
national percentile rank of: 



80 



75% at or below national 
50% at or below national 
25% at or below national 
10% at or below national 



rank of: 61 
rank of :33 
rank of :14 
rank of: 6 



*Estimates based on figures for We total Mann building. 

Source: Heartland Public Sdiools, Profile of Schools and Heartlajid 
Public Schools Catputer Data Files 



80 


77 


96 


63 


58 


89 


34 


26 


74 


14 


14 


51 


8 


6 


33 



cotpares the three in seme demographic characteristics and in reading 
test scores at the end of the fifth grade before entranger citywide 
data are included for oonparison. Clearly, Adams and Owens are similar 
to each other and similar to citywide patterns. Both have about twb" 
thirds of students eligible for free lunch and half theiy -students ^ 
scoring well below the national median in reading. Mann, on the 
other hand, staxxis^out as different with less than half as many stu-"^ 
dents eligible for free lunch and three quarters of its students * 
scoring above the national median. Based solely on the characteris- - 
tics of the students (including their ncmination for Mann by teachers 
as gifted or talented) one would e3q)ect far better stuQent-teachei 
relations and probably better relations bfetween children of different 
races (on the basis of greater similarity in social class and academic 
skills) at Mann than at the other schools. As the preceding pages 
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have suggested^ such a pattern did not in fact emerge. Father, rela- 
tions bet»7een students and teachers were formal and distant--though 
not for the most part' combative — at Mann and relations among children 
of different races showed a good deal of strain although there were 
indicators of positive relationships as well. I will argue in the 
following pages that this pattern is not surprising , but in fact quite 
consistent with v*iat literature we have on the antecedents of relation- 
ships in^ schools V - - ^ - - - -- - ^ - 

It is iitportant to remember that these schools are being used 
here to highlight the inportance of seme organizational features and 
classroom practices vAiich seem to be important to interpeorsonal rela- 
tions in schools. The contrast between the schools will be emphasized 
to that end, but it. casts Mann in a light v*iich can be \anfair to that 
school. Oirpared to the literature and to the accounts I heard of 
other schools in Heartland, Mann has relatively good stxadent-teacher 
relations and interracial relations among the students . Owens and 
especially Adagis-^ean to be unusual in a national context; Mann is 
far more typical, o 

SOURCES OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN STUDEOTS .AND TEACHERS 

There is by nclxv- quite a body of literature documenting a pattern 
of conflict between poorly achieving children and their teachers at 
the secondary level (e.g. Hargreavesr 1967; McDermottr 1974; Metz^ 
1978b; Stinchoombe, 1964; Werthman, 1963; and Willis, 1977). Both 
poor achievement and conflictual relations with teaches are related 
to IcRv social class ,and minority racial status. Children from minority 
groijps and fran lower social classes may give up on effort in school 
"because they think it will profit them little , (Ogbu, 1974; 1978) . 
Biey also may actively rebel in school for the same reason (Stinchcombe, 
1964) . Children from minority backgrounds or from lower social classes 
may be placed in lower tracks or ability groips for reasons v*iich 
initially have to do with these ascribed characteristics. ^Biese 
placements may lead them to develop patterns of achievement and of 
rebellion which match their placement (Rist^ 1973) . Several studies 
siaggest that capable children in low tracks are among the most active 
antagonists of teachers and the larger school — as well as the msst 
inventive (Metz, 197ab; Rosenfeld, 1971; Werthman, 1963; Willis, 1977). 
leacock (1969) suggests that among lower class children, teachers 
prefer childr^ with average ability oveir those with high ability; 
while^ peers prefer those with high ability but low achievement. In 
other words teachers and peers are in collusion pushing able children 
from backgrounds v*iere ^their futures are blocked into patterns of low 
achievement and leadership in qpposition to the school. (See also 
McDermott, 1974.) 

iVfter doing research in two school systems v*iere children in lower 
track classes were in chronic conflict with their teachers (Metz, 1976; 
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1978b) ,1 found the cx)-operative and pleasant relationships at AcJams, 
the first school in this study inmediately striking. Part of m/ 
agenda as I worked in that school to find the sources of the 
pleasant relationships v*iich existed in almost all classes—but vAiich 
the classes of the five teachers who were exceptions reminded me were 
indeed aooomplishments, despite the easy naturalness of their atnos- 
pheres. Much of the analysis in Chapter Four centers around the answers 
I found as I looked at ^e structure ar^ 

The transformation from a grade level curriculum, to a set of skills 
with cumulative levels in vAiicdi a child could enter and make progress 
at any level was important. Academic rewards based i^n effort and 
individual progress rather than, upon objective level of achievament 
were a necessary conplenent to this kind of curriculum. Both of these 
patterns took stigna away from the student v4io was below grade level 
for v*iatever reason and allowed both those students and their teachers 
to obtain official signs of progress if the students progressed beyond 
where they had started even if they failed to make the grade level 
standard during a single year. 

Similarly, the classrocm activity structures vihich broke the class 
irto small gro\:ps and included very little v*iole class recitation gave 
privacy to the children with low skills. Biey did not have to use 
their enejrgies inventing strategies to avoid public display of those 
skills. Such strategies of tea include finding a way to create enough 
classrocm disturbance to be ejected before one's turn to read or cipher 
aloud. The assistant principal at Adams vdio worked simultaneovisly 
at a central city black school and had worked in both white and black 
working class schools conmented on this p$ittem — ^and its absence at 
Adams. 

I've seen it. They've gone around the 
roan calling on kids. And twD calls before 
so and so, he oust starts making jokes or 
hitting the girl next to him. Because it's 
f&r more acceptable among his peers to be 
kicked, out of the room for being a clown, or 
sticking his hat on for the third time, than 
to stunible throu^ reading outloiid in front 
of taftOity-nine other people. 

In comparing traditional whole class recitation with classes 
that were broken vip into small gro\:^s, Bbssert (1979) foiond that in 
the first situation teachers engaged in more interaction with cc^>able 
students who could sipply the right answers, but in the second they 
spent nbre time with students who were having difficulty. At Adaia^ 
a third of the students interviewed answered a question about v^t 
^ was distinctive about the school to give it the name of an alternative 
school by saying that the teachers help you more. All but one of the 
students giving this response had average or below average achievement. 
Another third, mostly above average in achievement, answered the ques- 
tion by saying you can go at your own pace. Ihese answers suggest that 
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the teachers did give the slower students helpful attention, while 
allowing the stronger stuients to feel free to move on without waiting 
for them. About a third of Adams students also mentioned their teachers 
v*ieh asked ito explain vAiy they liked certain classes or learned ipnost 
fxaa them, 'only, a tenth mentioned teachers in ejqplaining v*iy they 
liked some classes least or learned least from them. 

Owens was very simlar to Adans :ji having a curriculum which was 
not tightly 'tied to grade level. .In fact because of its diversity and 
multLfaceted character, it vas even less tied to this standard. Ihe 
iriulti-age character of its classes also downplayed the measuring of 
acoonplishment against formal grade level." Like Ada^ns it had a c a d emic 
rewards, narrative paragraphs in this case, keyed to effort and pro- 
gress rather tha^i^to oonparison of objective aoconplishment. And 
like Adams its activity structure allowed students privacy and enabled 
teachers to work sijpportively w^th individuals. Like Adams, Owens had 
positively toned relations between students and teachers marked by 
little conflict. * . ' 

In contrast, Mann's curriculum, academic rewards, and classroon 
activity structures were all of the trsditional kind. Students who 
were behind grade level had to struggle with the ocnrnon tasks axxi 
were juiged inadequate if they did not meet objective norms whether or 
not they progressed. Biey even failed the courses and were threatened 
with nDt progressing to the next grade if they did not perform at the 
gen^l level. Relations between students and -teachers were distant, ^ 
though only in a few cases chronically full of overt conflict. There 
was no more frequent open classroon conflict than at the other two 
schooJ.s. But Chapter Six suggests that the higher level of general 
unrest eaqsressed in graffiti and hostility toward other students at 
Mann than at Owens or Adams reflected the tensions generated in the 
classroom among the low achievers by this pattern. The highest achievers 
(and seme of their parents) also ccjnplained that they were not free to 
go at their own pace. 

I suggested in the earlier chapters that the faculty cultures also 
affected relations between students and. children. Adams teachers taught 
one another to treat the children respectfully as they \k uld other 
adults. In team meetings v4ien they discussed difficult adldren, th^ 
sought their motivations or at the very least shared possible arrange- 
ments which seemed to draw out their best behavior. a£ Owais teachers 
came to assunne that knowing the children well was an advantage of open 
education. They sought to kno«r each child as a v*»le individual and 
to develop his or her character in such a way that he or she wo\ild 
become* an active learner without consvnt direction from the teacher. 
Individuals varied in their skill ax^ oonmititent in working in this 
fashioh, but this expectation that teachers worked as allies and advisers 
rather than opponents was per/asive in the school. At Mann on the 
other hand, difficult children were defined as opponents, *as discipline 
problems. When they seemed to be acting out of some personal problem 
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rather than a desire to cause difficulties they were referred to the 
counselor or psychologist or for evaluation for special education. The 
teachers' ooinnDn pattern of renaining at their desks vAiile students 
did seatwork; so that students came to than rather than teachers' 
circialating and stopping to help stuients as at the other tMO schools 
was expressive of a different attitude of the teachers toward the 
students at Mann in contrast to Adains and Owens. 

Of course faculty culture was not independent of the curriculum, 
acadeniic evaluation systan, and classroan activity structures. Each 
had some effect on trie other. The structures at Adams and Owens 
stressed the individuality and variability of the children and as 
Bossert (1979) suggests, the breaJdjng vp of the class into smll 
groins allowed teachers to g^t to know students better. •The broadly 
defined curriculum at Owen*^ vind the pattern of -deacheif-student conferences 
for planning curriculum, along, with the self-contained classrocm 
structures and continuity of the student-teacher bond over tMO or three 
years greatly increased the depth of student- teacher relations. Ihe 
iirportance of these arrangements could be seen in the less personal 
and more structured approach pf the specialized center teachers in 
contrast to the self-contained center teachers. At Mann the pattern 
of vdiole class recitation and the expectation for grading fairly against 
a single standard militated against teachers earning to know their 
students well as individuals as did teachers at (X^ens or Adams or 
their enacting a role of assistant rather thin judge in the learning 
process. Since their roles were more formal and distant in the class- 
room, they knew their stijdents less well and so did not have the 
capacity to be as perceptave or sij^portave with those vdio were not 
prospering, 

Adams and Owens have mot found the nagical solution for the 
problem of diversity. The divided activity structures v*iich dominated 
classroan time did not allow for the developnnent of oral skills. . Sane 
teachers, at Ovens especially, did seek to^make up for this lack by 
scheduling oral reports and class meetings for discussion of a variety 
of academic and social issioes. Since children had prior notice and 
were not asked to read aloixi, they could work around low reading skills 
though they would have publicly to display their oral coninand of 
langxaage . 

Furthermore, if Adams and Owens protected the pride of the low 
achievers through privacy, that same privacy failed to feed the pride 
or ego of the' high achievers. They did not have the opportunity to 
shine and be rewarded v^iich such children regxalarly get in traditional 
classrooms. Adams's honor roll based on effort gave no special re- 
wards to the student vto not only wprked hard but progressed beyond 
his or her peers. At Owens there was no honor roll and there was little 
emphasis on citywide activities such as the math track team (vdiich 
did well and got much praise at Adams as at Mann) . There were no 
academic exemplars. Thus academic rewards cane solely through the 
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private report card aixi vAiatever force the good opinion of one ' s ' 
teachers might carry for the individxjal . At Mann on the other hand, 
there were public rewards aplenty for the top achievers. Not only 
coxald they earn high grades against a single standard, but there were 
a plethora of oorpetitive academic activities. And Mann was the only 
school v*iere the test scores for the groijp clearly iitproved during 
their time in the school. 

^ All of these schools had to stiiiggle with academic diversity. 
And each worked most suocessfxiLly with the students in v^cm it was 
most interested and the aspect of diversity with which it was most 
concerned. At Adams the^ needs of children who were doing poorly 
generally were considered more pressing and difficult to meet than 
the needs of children vA)o were doing well. At CX^ens, though the 
school was restive with serving children with really low skills v*io 
were not equipped for its teaching style, the greatest concern was 
that children progress and that they learn to direct their own learning, 
not that they excel in objective accomplishment. And at Mann, the 
needs of the ablest children came first in the eyes of some vMle 
those of the average in the group came first in the eyes of others. 
Those of the weakest clearly had lowest priority except for a few 
teachers. Ihey were considered inappropriate to the school and thus 
a distraction f ran its goals. It is iitportant that' if Mjtnn dealt 
least well with diversity, it also did not consider handling diversity 
a part of its miss ion • With the least diverse student body, its 
teachers found the problems caused by the need to deal with the 
diversity they did have the most onerous. 

The three schools differed also in the priority they gave to the | 
social relationships which the students developed. Adams gave them 
the most priority and Mann the least. The different arrangements at 
the schools, including the academic arrangements, affected the success 
of staxients' social relationships, especially those across races. 
In general these relationships prospered according ta the degree of 
priority the schools gave to them, thou^ the situation at Mann was 
greatly helped by the academic and social honrogeneity of the majority- 
of the student bo^. 

SOURCES OF PELATICNS BETWEEN BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS 

Ihe literature on desegregated schools describes a pattern v*iere 
black and vMte students generally work together when assigned to do , 
so, but separate when they can voluntarily choose their friends. Sop^ 
authors describe these patterns as the result of structural arrange- / 
ments set by adults (e.g. Eddy, 1975; Noblit, 1979; Rist, 1978; Scherer 
and Slawski, 1979) . Others show ways in which students' racial choices 
within the school are shaped by present and previoxis social ^kperiences 
outside it which tend to discourage mixing across racial lines (Clement 
, and Harding, 1978; Collins, 1979; Polgar, 1978; Sullivan, 1979) . .^Sane 
even describe situations where students seem eager to make tentative 
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efforts to be friends across the lines of color but find it difficult 
to bridge cultural gaps without active adult assistance, viiich is not 
forthocndng (Hanna, 1982; Schof ield and Sagar, 1979) . Several of the 
studies describe irore than one of these prxxjesses at work at the same 
time. 

Patterns of Racial Interaction in the TBiree Schools 

Corpared to this literature Adams stands out as a school v*iere 
students mix more in voluntary settings than is oomronly described by 
these careful observers, Uxis mixing seemed especially striking since 
most of the students had grown up in sharply segregated white and 
black neighborhoods and had gone to segregated schools until entering 
Adams or perhaps until a year or tMO before that, for the younger 
children. 

AdaiTB was not an ideal "colorblind" school, but there was con- 
siderable mixing among the races in voluntary settings, even though some 
v^iites and sane blacks withdrew into knots of their own race v*ien 
given a choice of corpanions. In interviews all but two of nineteen 
students claimed to have good friends of another race and all but 
two said they would prefer a high school viiich was half black and half 
v*iite to one mostly of their own race . In the dining roan and on the 
playground it was possible to see some gro\?>s v*iich were all vdiite, scxoe 
which were all black, and seme vAiich were mostly of one race with just 
one or two of another, and sane which were thoroughly mixed. One 
person who supervised lunchtijne play for the seventh grade every day 
described their play patterns outdoors in the spring as follows: 

Every day you'd see one basketball game that 
has almost all vMte and Latin kids playing. You'd 
see another basketball game with all black kids. But 
boys and girls mixed. Ihen you'd see another game — 
that's the biggest game out there — that has white and 
black kids playing in it. That's the full court game. 

And you'd see a junp rope, game that has almost 
always^ all black girls in it. Then you'd see a keep 
away game that would be maybe 70% v*iite and 30% black. 
Then you'd see a bunch of kids standing around and 
talking that would be mixed racially. 

This general pattern was consistent with my less extensive observation 
of all three lunch hours. 

The following incident catches the tone of interaction in the 
school around issues both of discipline and of interracial relations. 

[In a unit meeting,] Mr. Stolz (a v*iite tea<*ter) said 
that he had heard his first racial slur this morning. 
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the first in two years. He reooianted the incident 
with a light tone. He had looked up to see Slim 
(apparently a black boy) and George Herbst (ajparently 
vAiite) square off at' each other. Slim said, '•What 
did you say? I" Then he just ran out of vords and 
socked George, leaving a big red welt. Mr. Stolz 
sat both boys down and asked them v*iat that was all 
about. Slim said George had called him a nigger. 
Mr. Stolz asked George if that were true and he said 
it was. Mr. Stolz told George he guessed he had 
gotten v*iat he was asking for, and turned his atten- 
tion back to the rest of the class. After class, 
he stopped both boys to follow up, but by then they 
had settled the matter thonselves. Slim said George 
had apologized and they both said they were on OK 
terms again. So he let them go. 

Such incidents were not connon at Adams as Mr. Stolz indicated in 
saying this was the first racial slur he had heard in two years in 
the school. It seems to have been part of a personal argument between 
the two boys v*iich they were able to work out betsveen them; so that 
they left the room on amicable terms. In other words, a racial epithet 
was a strong insult thrown in the heat of anger with desire to hurt 
an individual and then apologized for afterwards; it was not something 
to be mumbled at strangers or written on the walls to insult a whole 
category of persons. 

The oonments of several students at Adams, both' black and v*iite, 
sioggested that their experience at the school had changed their 
experience of race as they left their segregated neighborhoods and 
had affected their racial attitudes. 

A white isev€5nth grade bey with average achievement explained v*iy 
he wo\iLd prefer a mixed high school this way: 

Well vAien they first started integration 
I thought the black kids were real mean and all 
that. You know I'd never even met a person like 
that. And vAien I came here they were real nice. 
Some of 'on were. So I figure if they're nice 
here, then they can be nice there. 

An eighth grade black girl, v*io was an average achiever according 
to teachers and who defined herself as a leader, expressed her obser- 
vations on race tersely and unsentimentally . Asked if she had good 
friends v*io were not black, she naied three girls then said, "they're 
really nice. I don't go by the skin color. I just go by the persona- 
lity." She e5<plained her choice of a racially mixed high school for 
the following year this way: 

Because I've been around too nany black 
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people for too long and I have to get adjusted; so vdien 
I get older I ' 11 knew not to just hang around blacks • To 
hang around blacks aixi v*iites. If God wanted everybo^ 
to be black he would have put them that way. If he 
wanted everybody to be white he would have put them 
that way. So I'll be friends with everybody. And 
that's vAiy I am going to a black and white school 
next year, 

A seventh grade black girl v*io was a strong student said she had 
hesitated to oome to the school because she had not had much contact 
with vdiites and was vorried about what it would be like. But after she 
came she discovered, she said with a beautific smile, that "They're 
just like mel" 

A white eighth grade girl with average skills was the student in 
the saitple with probably the strongest interracial friendships. The 
daughter of a factory worker, she came from the heavily blue collar 
West Side where, about the time of her birth, whites had tiomed back 
open housing marchers with bricks and broken bottles. 

Interviewer: And do you have any good friends, not just casual friends, 
who aren't vdiite? 

Ellie: Yes, I have a lot of black good friends. We talk on 

the phone at night and we goof around. It's not that 
I'm — ^you know — prejudiced or anything, but I hang around 
with blacks more than the v*iites. Mostly, 

Interviewer: In general hov do the black and v*iite kids get along? 

Ellie: Terrific, They really do. Terrific, I've yet to know 
of a fight where a black and v*iite were fighting because 
of race at this school. It's just terrific, I can't 
believe it. Like at and [desegregated neigh- 

borhood schools on the West Side] — I know people that go 
to both schools — there's fights almost every day because 
people are black and people are vMte, It's weird. 

However, lest the pictiare seen too rosy, the reader must hear 
from one of the two studenti^ v*io claimed no friends of another race 
and preferred a segregated high school, A black seventh grade boy 
with low skills, he had been repeatedly set upon in a West Side neigh- 
borhood elementary school vdiere he had been one of a small grox:^) of 
blacks at the beginning of desegregation. He had also had a bad 
experience in the seventh grade at one of the West Side junior high 
schools mentioned by the last speaker before transferring to Adams after 
a few weeks. He had apparently given up on whites and insulated him- 
self frcm them: 



Interviewer: 



In general how do the black kids and the v*iit^ and Indian 
kids get along? ^ \ 



Bobby: 



Get along all right. Most of than. I don't know vdiat 
they be doing, I don't be around thann that mudh. 



Interviewer: You meanr you're not around kids v*io are not black very 
iToach? 



Interviewer: Well then the next tine you go to school would you rather 
go to a school that was irostly black or would you rather 
to to one that's half black and half other colors? 



Additionally a few students spoke of there being sane fights in 
the school and sane individxial mean and destructive kids. However^ 
v*iile the stuients described were identified as black when they were 
identified by race at all^ all of the students seesmd to localize these 
activities to "seme kids" or a few kids rather than to a whole racial 
group. The most bitter and general of these accusations came against 
"sane of the black kids" fron an eighth grade black girl with low 
skills . 

At Owens students displayed very little tension over race^ though 
they did often separate in the dining roan and in classes v*iere they 
could choose their own seats. However^ the overlapping of white and 
black gro\?)s at the long tables in the dining roan displayed a casual 
rather than tense separation. There were not clearly narked sections 
of the dining roan for different racial grox^^s^ nor was there any 
aversion to contiguity. 

I changed the form of my question on friendship after the stuc^ at 
Adams. Instead of directly asking students whether they had friends of 
another race, I asked them to list for themselves their five best 
friends in school^ or as many as they had up to five vAion they, would 
call really good friends. I then asked several questions about these 
friends (how nany they had known before ooning, how many lived near 
them) closing with how many w6re.- white^ black, or other. Table 7-2 
reports their answers. Of the twenty-three interviewees at Owens, 
ten (seven white and three black) had friends only of their own race. 
Three (all black) named one friend of another race. And ten (six 
vhite, two black, and two "other") named t>o or more friends of another 
race. Put differently, 46% of the vhites, 63% of the blacks, and 



Bobby: 



I be around the black kids a lot. Playing basketball 
or eating around with them. Vfe all eat together you know. 
The same big old group. I don't know v^t the rest of 
them do. . . . 



Bobby: 



. I would rather have it mostly black because' I can't get 
along with white people that much. 
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Table 7-2 

Number of Stiidents With Good Friends of Another Race 



By Racae 





White or 
Other 


Owens 
Black 


Total 


White 


Mann 
Blacdc 


Total 


No friends of 
another race 


57% (0) 


. 33% (3) 


.43% (10) 


56% (9) 


21% (3) 


40% (12) 


1 friend of 
another race 


0% (0) 


38% (3) 


13% (3) 


13% (2) 


21% (3) 


17% (5) 


2 or more 
friends of 
another race 


46% (8) 


25% (2) 


43% (10) 


31% (5) 


57% (8) 


43% (13) 


Total 


15 


101% 8 


99% 23 


100% 16 


99% 14 


100% 30 



100% of the "other" students named one or more good friends of another race 
v*ien they were asked to list these friends outside the context of race. 2 
Though other studies do not give directly ocnparable data, judging from 
their descriptions of student associations, this rate seems relatively high. 

There was sane cultiaral pressure toward having such friends. Some 
stiodents v*io did not e^q^lained that they did have other friends of another 
race, just none in this closest group. There were however a few v*io 
said they sijiply get along best with their own race. When asked v*iether 
they preferred to go to a high school mostly of their own race or mixed 
about half and half, all but one of the twenty-one students vAio were asked 
the question chose a mixed school. Several enphasized the desireability 
of the half and half proportion in answering the question, saying that when 
one grov^J is in the najority the other group is often disGriirdnated against 
and that there grow vp norms against interracial friendship. 

Thus even, though Jesse Owens seemed to har-je less thorough mixing of 
the races than -Adams, it still seemed to be among schools with more rather 
than less mixing. 

Mann's pattern of interracial assdciatioh was more anbiguous. I have 
already suggested that many of the small tables in the dining room were 
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mixed, thoui^ usmlly with only one or two of one race amid five or 
six of another. Classes were mixed in seating v*ien teaciiers assigned 
seats, but tended to be separate vAien they did not. Teaciiers who super- 
vised play outdoors perceived it separate. Table 7-2 shows Owens and 
Mann to be rather similar in the overall nurrber of interracial friendships 
Of thirty Mann students asked to thipk of five friends and then later to 
name their race, twelve (nine vrtiite and three black) had no friends of > 
another race, while five (two vAiite and three black) had one, and fourteen 
(five \A*iite and eight bladk) had two or more. In surmary 44% of the 
whites and 78% of the blacks had one or more friends of another race. 



Table 7-3 

Number of Students With Friends of Another 
Race, By Years in School 



1st Y. 



Owens 



2nd Y. 3rd Y. 



6th 



Mann 



7th 



1 friend of 
another race 



8th 



No friends of 57% (4) 43% (3) 33% (3) 18% (2) 40% (4) 60% (6) 
another race 



14% (1) 0% (0) 22% (2) 9% (1) 10% (1) 30% (3) 



2 friends of 29% (2) 57% (4) 44%, (4) 73% (8) .50% (5) 10^ (1) 
another race 



Total 



100% 7 100% 7 99% 9 100% 11 100% 10 100% 10 



However, Table 7-3 shows that this similarity hides an interesting 
difference. It cotpares the number of friends of another race for 
students in the first, second or third year at Ow^ens^ with the number 
of friends of another race for students in the si>cth, seventh, and 
eighth grades at Mann. Conparison of the two shows that the trend of 
interracial friendship goes in opposite directioniS at thfe two schools. 
At Owens interracial friendship increases with exposure to the school, 
while at Mann (v*iere sixth graders were interviewed in Deceirber, others 
in Jday or June) interracial friendship decreases with ejqxDsure to the 
sdiool. The sample size is very small and the sample was purposively, 
not randonly, drawn so one' must interpret these figvires with reservation, 
but the striking character of the opposing trends stiggests that the 
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schcxDls do provide differing oontexts for the nurturance of interracial 
friendship. 

One is reniinded here of the racial slurs in graffiti on the doors 
to the building at Mann, on the staircase walls, and in the bathroons. ^ 
Also, v*ien students were asked in the interviews v\Aiether students could 
get in trouble with other students of their own race for. making 
friends across racial lines, fourteen out of thirty-one students at 
Mann said they could. These students often specified that black 
students were more likely to discipline their peers against interracial 
friendships than were v*iite students and black girls were especially 
likely to do so. ^ At Owens and at Adams children indicated that there 
was not pressure to keep one's friendships within the racial groups. . 

However, even at Mann only 3 out of 28 students v*io answered the 
question on the preferred racial composition of their high school pre- 
ferred a single race high school. All were v*iite males rated by 
teachers as having high ability. Whites and high ability students 
were also particularly likely not to have friends of axK)ther race, but 
they often responded unocrofortably to my question, saying they have 
friends v*io are black or they get along with blacks, but v*ien pressed 
about the race of the five students they had named as best friends 
admitting that all were.,v*iite. Though blacks at Mann exerted pressure 
on each other to remain whi thin their own groi^), especially the older 
blacks and the girls, it was the high ability vAiites who most often 
lacked friends of another race in the snail interview saitple. Girls 
were twice as likely to have no friends of another race as boys. It 
nay be then, that the black girls were protectixig themselves through 
norms of exclusiveness against a practical exclusion vAiich ran against 
explicit nonns among the whites. 

It seems then that both Adams and Ovens, but especially Adams, 
were schools v*iich encourage unusually high levels of racial inter- 
action in voluntary settings. The norms of both schools were clearly 
in favor of making friends across racial lines, though there were 
individuals at both schools v*io did not accept these norms. At Mann, 
some of the black students as a grou?) did not accept these norms and 
high ability whites seemed especially likely not to act upon than. At 
Mann also there were more signs of generalized racial uneasiness in 
the form of racial slurs in graffiti and reports by both blacks and 
vMtes of racial insults and mild harassment. Given the more honogeneous 
character of Mann's student body and its higher level of achievement, 
leading to brighter career prospects, this pattern is the opposite of 
v*iat one would have predicted without knowledge of internc^l school 
processes. Why then should Adams and Owens have created unusually 
good racial relations and why should Mann have created poorer ones 
than one would predict (and ones which seemed to deteriorate with 
e:q)erience in the school)? 
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Sovurr^ of Patterns of Racial Interaction 

^:f one a a n p ares the nature of arrangements within these three 
schools to the literature on desegregation, the puzzle in the differences 
among the three schbols disappears, Adams, and to a lesser degree 
Owens, displayed nany of the characteristics vdiich both social psycholo- 
gical es^Jeriinents and naturalistic field studies have found to be 
associated vdth positive interracial relations, Mann lacked itost of 
those characteristics. 

Many of these characteristics can be brought together under the 
rubric of social arrangannents v*iich encourage equal status contact 
between diverse groups. The theoretical point here, first argxjed by 
Allport (1954) and followed up in the social psychological literature 
revolves around the -equality of persons who are in contact, not -around 
the siirple fact of contact. Thxas^ if two groips are brought together 
where one is doanainant in the larger society, that doniriance is likely 
to oontinioe unless social arrangements in the specific context in seine 
way cancel it out, (See Cohen [1980] for a sumnary of this literature,) 
In desegregated schools v*iere vrfiites often have stronger academic 
skills than blacks, this difference vMch is cnjcial to the activities 
of the school can underscore and re-enforce the generally dominant 
'statias of vdiites. 

At Adams and Owens the structure of the curriculunv academic re- 
wards, and the classroom activity structure drew attention away from 
differences in acadeiric capacities of students. Furthermore, the mix 
ot students inclixied both capable blacks and large numbers of v*iites with 
weak academic skills, Thus v*ien Adams classroons were gro\5)ed accor- 
ding to skill, most of the within classroom groxjps, often all of 
them, were mixed in race. At worst tJie top and bottom groups — out of 
four or five in each classixxxn—would have only one race or be 
dominated by one race. At Owens differences in academic skills were 
even less visible since there was not a oanmon curriculum and classes 
were multi-aged. And Owens also had a range of ability in both racial . 
groups including many whites with low skills. 

At Mann, by contrast, achievement was hi^tily visible in the 
students' work on a single task with a single grading standard in an 
activity stnjcture cerltered around vtole class recitation. While 
there were capable black students, they were not a majority, and there 
were few v*iite students with low skills but ootparatively many black 
students. Thus the stixients v*io had academic difficulty were black 
arid an association of race and academic capacity was easily made. 

Judgments of status and hierarchy have less weight in forming 
social relationships vAien persons who interact see one another dis- 
playing a variet/ of valued skills. Individuals' relative capacity 
at several different skills is likely to vary, so that the same indi- 
viduals will not be oortpetent or inocxrpetent across the board, wfiere 
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interacting persons see one another display only one set of skills, 
oonsensijs on relative worth will form much nore quickly. Furthermore, 
individuals are nore likely to maintain a positive self-image in 
contexts where they can display several skills, at sane of viiich they 
perform fairly well (Rosenholtz and Itosenholtz, 1981; Simpson, 1981) . 
Bossert (1979) found in his stuiy of third and fourth graders that 
friendships were related to the hierarchy of acadeniic skills in class- 
rooms v*iere only that skill could be displayed, but that they cut 
across acadanaic ability in classroons viiere a variety of kinds of 
activities were regularly pursued. 

At Adams there was a variety of activities in which all students 
participated. Every unit (or grade) had to develop four prolonged 
units of study vAiich crosscut the various subjects. Some of these had 
traditional academic content, but some were only partly academic, 
such as., the sixth grade study of transportation, and scxne were 
priitariiy non-academic, such as the seventh grade ''Who An I?" In 
addition, students were heavily involved in extracurricular activities 
six:h as intramural athletics, caitping club, a camera ^cliab, and a 
large scale musical play vAiich involved a large cast, costume designers 
and seamstresses, and set builders and painters. All but three 
of the nineteen intervimees participated in at least one such activity 
Sti;dents thus had. ample opportunity to see one another displaying a 
variety of skills. 

Owens had fewer extracurricular activities, but the open and 
interactive character of the classroom routine and the variety of 
the curriculum allowed students to display several facets of themselves 

At Mann the skills displayed in class were more limited; extra- 
curricular activities were fdt\^ in nurtiber and extent (and if the 
interview sanple was representative, fewer students particii>ated) . 
The most visible activities involved the same kinds of skills which 
were valued in the classroon. At Mann there is particular relevance 
in Bossert 's (1979) findings on the correlation of friendship with 
academic standing in wtiole class recitation classrooms and the lack 
of such correlation in classrocms with activity structures v*iich broke 
the class up. If friendships at Mann were made cdong lines of aca- - 
demic capacity, then the particular racial isolation of high ability 
whites may reflect^ the isolation of the top ..achievers v*iere there 
were few blacks with* oonparable achievement. 

Ethnographic studies of desegregated schools have also noted the 
importance of participating togethei^ in grovps with varied agendas for 
fostering cross-racial ^contacts. Schofield and Sagar (1979) make 
such observations and connect them to social psychological studies 
v*iich suggest that physical proximity, the opportunity for interaction, 
and the chance to see one another in a variety of activities over a 
considerable period of time decrease stereotyping of outgrovps. Cle- 
ment and .^Harding (1978), writing out of an anthropological tradition. 
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note that elenentary school students vy*iD participated in identifiable 
groups whose irenbers were given a oomon equal status, tireated as a 
unit, and e35)ected to co-operate toward oomon ends developed irore 
mutually helpful interaction across racial lines than did other stu- 
dents. Itosenbaijm ajnffTresser (1978), Writing out of nacrosociological 
traditions, noted more voluntary interracial interaction and mutual 
SL^jport among students who participated in co-operative small groips 
around ajrtistic and dranatic tasks^ than in the rest of a gifted and 
talen]Led student body. 

Aside from these issues of equal status contact, there were 
differences among the three schools in the amount of face-to- face 
contact) and time in vdiich to beoome acquainted given to the students . 
At Adamb students were seated aroiand tables facing one another. They 
were assigned to those tables in grovps v*iich were almost always 
racially integrated on the basis of their skills on the particular 
task in hand. Thus the students v*io were together were vorking on the 
same task and had roughly similar skills at it. Ihey were seated 
available for groLp interaction ard the norms of the classroon allowed 
quiet conversation. Children v*io did not know each other had a 
chance to become acquainted; they had one shared topic of conversation 
in the ocimon task. Where these groi^^s fostered acquaintance, those 
acquaintances could begone the nuclexjs for further contact betaveen the 
same individuals or between those individuals and their other friends 
in the lunchroon or on the playground. 

There is a social psychological tradition viiich suggests that when 
students co-operate on a oomron task they develop more positive atti- 
todes toward one another (e.g. Johnson and Johnson, 1978; Slavin and 
Madden, 1919).^ Though students at Adams did not formally co-operate, 
each table had a comon task and it was possible to discuss it and 
work together in understanding it as students around a table read the 
same naterials and did the same written tasks. 

At Owens students also had face-to-face proximity around a table. 
But the groups were often self -chosen groi:ps of persons v*io were 
already friends and frequently of the same race. And th^ were less 
often working on the same task. In rocnvs v*iere teachers assigned racially 
mixed groups to tables, some of the benefits experienced at Adams were 
probably felt, but this pattern did not extend across the school. 

At ^tenn students did not have face-to-face contact in classes. 
As I described in Chapter Six, when they interacted during time devoted 
to seatvork the pattern of chairs allowed them to choose among eight 
conversational partners aiuJ encouraged small groups previously acquainted 
to interact, rather than including a group of four to eight placed 
around a table. 

Studies of whole schools have also suggested that the equalization 
of status between racial groups of students is affected^ by the mixture 
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of races in the staff of the school smd their r^ In-the 

three schools studied here, this variable also varied in the same vay 
as the intimacy amdng the students. At Adams the principal and 
curricialum oo-ordinator were black, Thirty-one percent of the total 
staff ^ was black, excluding the aides. At Owens / the assistant prin- 
cipal 'and counselor, neither of v*ian were highly visible figures yet 
both of v*ictn had higher /status than teachers, were black. TV?enty-eight 
percent of the staff , not counting aides were black. At Mann, the only 
black with higher status than the teachers was the counselor. Ihe 
staff was twenty-three percent black, not counting the aides. 

Not only was the physical presence of blacks greatest at Adams 
and least at Mann, but the influence of blacks in school policy and 
the relevance of respect for ethnicity and the importance of interracistl 
relations as a school goal was ordered in the same way. At Adams, 
in large part from the initiative of the black principal, self-iespect 
for all ethnic groups and good mutual understanding between children 
of different ethnic gzDi?)S was a high priority. It was expressed in 
numerous collective activities. It was visibly on the agenda at 
Owens, but received less enitosis. At Mann, v*xile these goals were 
certainly not denigrated at any official level, they received very little 
explicit attention .except from a few staff members, most of v*iom were 
black but not in iitportant leadership positions. As I have already 
suggested, some white teachers considered it iJiappropriate to "force 
integration" by assigning children of different races to contiguous seats.. 
Sane seened to have an unspoken resentn^ent of the presence of black' 
children v*ic. made the student mix less hocogeneously academically 
gifted. . . 

This strain in the culture of the white faculty v*iich valued black 
children less and tied this: lower valuation to a lower estiiration of their ' 
academic capacities as a group probably ooiminicated itself to students. 
It combined with the single curricular and evaluative standard to 
separate vdiite and black children, especially those performing very 
well or very poorly. 

GCasKXUSION ' 

The conparison of these three schools then underscores the 
analysis presented in Chapters Pour and Five suggesting that Adams ana 
Jesse Owens developed especially good student-teacher relations be- 
cause the character of their curricula, academic rewards, and activity 
structures protected low achievers from stigma and provided them with 
a fresh opportunity to make officially validated academic progresf. 
even if they were working below grade level. These schools also had 
faculty cultures which stressed supportive and respectful attitudes 
toward the children. These socially valued attitudes were made easier 
to hold by the structures v*iich^ allowed teachers to work with indi- 
viduals and small groups and to help the slow learners more than they 
could in interaction with whole classes of diverse ability. Mann 
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^tands^iere^^r ^aditional schools. It had more pr^blenis than th$ 
other two schools, because it did not have the structural suppoirts for 
low achievers, but it did not have great difficulty between students 
and teachers because there were few low achievers, and classes treated 
as vtoles had less diversity than v^as present at the other schools. 
Its faculty culture was perhaps moire critical of students, or at least 
no less critical, even though the students were more selected, because 
the f acultri^^ had less opportunity to beccme personally acquainted with 
them, personal relations with students were less iirportant to the 
faculty than at the oth^r schools, and antagonism toward black stu- 
dents among white teachers frati Atlantic Avenue lingered and>was fos- 
tered by their belief that the admission of lower-skilled black cj^ldren 
nade the student body poorly suited to the alternative program. 

Relatively cordial relations among white and black students at 
Adams and Owens were fostered by the equalization of students' status 
through the curriculim, academic rewards and activity structures, v*iile 
such equalization did not occur at Mann. Further, the variety of 
activities in v*iich students engaged together at Adams and Owens ^ 
allowed students to see one another in settings v*iere the hierarchy of 
jjidividuals • skills varied, v*iile both classes >and extracurricular 
activities at Mann provided fewer such opportunities. .Ihe tables 
at Adams and Ovens, especially at Adams v^iere unacquainted stxjdents ^ 
of different races with similar skills were assigned to be together, / 
encouraged contact among children of different races, while the seats 
in rows facing forward at Mann did not. The racial composition of 
the staffs and their related priorities vrpon the developnaent or re- 
enforcement of ethnic pride and cross-ethnic understanding and contact 
also had an effect i^on the students at the three schools. 



NOTES 

> 

^As I indicated in the postscript to Chapter Five, this pattern is 
changing- at Owens, because of pressures for evidence of mastery of 
traditional academic skills at a high level in ocnparison to^ other • 
schools. ' ' ' . 

'^students scmetimes named these friends, especially at Jesse • 
Owens. I did not write down these iiames, but I noticed at J^sse Ciwens 
that students very frequently named one or two of the opposite sex in 
this groijp, sotiething which was much rarer at Mann. 

^These categories were used at Owens because many students enter 
the school in the se\'enth or even the eighth mrade. At Mann few enter 
after the sixth. ^ 

4 1 interviewed a middle class black mother with dau^ters at 
Mann and ajb Adams. She said' the girl at MahilWnad only black friends 
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and t±iat the black girls called others Oreos if they made friends with 
whites. Her sister at Adams was part of a gproi:p of friends including 
blacks and whites of both sexes v*io had found each other in the sixth ' 
grade and stayed friends therafter. 

^Cohen (1980) cautions that such co-operation can re-enforce feelings 
of sijperiority and inferiority if steps are not taken to be sure it is 
equal status co-operation rather thai\ that-of v4ute tutors and black 
tutees . 



/ 
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Chapter Eight 

Heartland's Magnet Schools in Perspective 

This research was undertaken with a double purpose. It was designed * 
to help to clarify for researchers the organizational processes within 
schools viiich affect th6 iirplernentation of innovations by shaping the 
total character of the organization. It was als^ designed to clarify for 
policyinakers processes v*iich emerge within school districts and individual 
schools that shape the character of itagnet schools as they develop from 
precept to practice. ; / 

The three magnet /middle schools describee/ here shared some common 
characteristics. All,' were subject to the inj^luences of the same oonnamity, 
school board, and central office. All drew their students on a voluntary 
basis within racial quotas from the same pocjl of potential students. But 
they differed in their educational innovations and the point in their own 
histories and in the development of desegrej^ation at viiich they became 
magnets. Tliey differed in the locations within the city ax)d the plants 
they were given. They differed in the prior experience and the socially 
shaped culture of ijheir faculties. They d^iffered in the reputations and 
the student constituencies v*iich they dev^oped in their relations with 
the wider connunity. Thus v^le this report is in part limited to an 
account of how magfiets developed within tlie special conditions of Heart- 
land, it discusses magnet schools v*iich dieveloped under varied conditions 
in varied ways. 



The chapters ! describing the schools have followed the issues viiich 
were most salient j at each school. I have atteirpted in part to tell the 
story of each school as I saw it acted ^ut in daily practice and as it 
was perceived anditold to me by both the adults and the students in that 
school. Though di\fferent issues were in the forefront of consideration 
at each school, it^> was possible to usej a ocnron framework to analyze the 
sources of the shape of each school. Etiphasis \jpon the elements of the 
framework varied frbrr. school to school. 

/ - - 

Chapter discussed the cannon! elaiients in the schools ' situation 
as nagnet schools. Chapter Three presented a series of influences on 
the organizatonal chai^acter of schools vrfiich are iirportant to an tinder- 
standing of the distirtetive nature vdfiich each school developed. This 
chapter returns to the^e topics. It deals first with the oirganizational 
character of the schools, reviewing /the influences which appeared to be 
important in the develop^nient of a distinctive character at all three 
schools. If this analysis has been/ accurate, then an understanding of the 
conditions facilitating and inpeding an innovation requires knowledge of 
all these influences in a\ school arid of their interaction with one another. 
The second half of the chapter looks at these schools as instrvnnents of 
policy and asks about the piaracter of magnets more generally. 



\ 



TOE OPGANIZATICNAL CHARACTER CF MlliSm! SCHOOLS 

\ / 

I have described the ch^actpr of the three schools studied here in 
sane detail in order to give\^a sejfise of the interweaving of the particular 
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with the general. Each school was subject to idiosyncratic influences frana 
its hist3ory and frcm the inpact of particular personalities or ooinbinations 
of personalities. 3ut each school was also affected by social processes 
oomton to all three. The participants were for the most part much more 
aware of the idiosyncratic influences, especially the iitpact of crucial 
events and of vivid personalities, than, of the oomnnon social processes. 
Yet, for the mbst part the^ events and the personalities had an inpact 
vAiich was shaped and mediated by the social processes • To the observer 
familiar with a range of siirdlar schools through observation and descrip- 
tions available in the literature, the social processes were more determina- 
tive in the schools' lives* than were the idiosyncratic elements. Individuals 
were constrained by role demands. What was taken for the iirpact of 
personality was often the iirpact of social influences bearing upon that 
individual's roles in mixture with his or her style of responding to 
those demands. 

It is irtportant also that all of the influences shaping the school's 
character vvorked in concert and in mutual interaction with each other. 
Thus,, tannpting as it may be to draw out a single influence as crucial 
it would be a distortion to do so. One can not understand these schools 
as innovative schools siitply by looking at their blueprints for innova- 
tion and ^^iiether they were or were not put into classroon practice. Too 
much was at work in mediating the translation from blueprint 'to action 
to make such a mode of questioning fruitful. Similarly, one can not 
look to a single practice or location — sudi as the principal ' s actions — 
as the fount of all that happened in the school even though such a view 
offers a teiipting promise of openess to reform. The iirportanoe of each 
of the elements that played a part in shaping the schools varied from one 
school to another as each played a different part in the overall mixture 
of influences Lpon that school. 

Influences on School Character 

The extent aixi kind of innovation . The schools differed in the degree 
to which their innovations required alterations in traditional forms of 
school organization. Initially, I expected the degree of alteration 
required to affect the success, or at least the difficulty, of the school's 
efforts to beocme distinctive. Jesse Owens had the most oonplex task, 
as open education required extensivd changes in traditional school goals, 
technical approaches, and social structure. It also required recruitment 
of students who were somewhat distinctive in having reading skills vMch 
were at least near to grade level and vto were somewhat open to a distinc- 
tive kind of academic activity and social relationship. 

Adams's fonral IGE innovation required a good deal of alteration in 
traditional school organization, but less than C^^/ens's. It left tradi- 
tional school goals more or less untouched, except in specifying than more 
concretely. But it altered technical means for reaching those goals and 
made changes in secondary social structure. Adams sought distinctiveness 
and innovation on an informal level as well, however. It changed tradi- 
tioi'ial secondary school goals in laying more stress upon the quality of 
personal relationships between students and adults. Though fewer adults 
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v?ere fully enthusiastic, it also set as a goal students' having the 
opportunity and developing the capacity for constructive relationships 
with diverse peers including those of different races, 

Mann's fom^ innovation vas the least extensive, since it vas 
based nostly in the recruitment of a distinctive gifted and talented 
student body. However, there were a set of vague expectations for dis- 
tinctive goals and means v*iich went along with the title of the program 
and its recruitment. Ihese e}q)ectations aroused anticipation of changes 
in goals or techniques. But the vague expectations included both accelera- 
tion and enrichment which often required different goals and contradictory 
technical means and social structures. The vagueness and incxatpatibility 
of expectations set \jp irrpediment^ to practical change of traditional 
patterns frcm the vexy definitionf-or better lack of clear definition — of 
the innovation. 

Thus, someone told only that one school was an open education 
school, one an IGE, and one a gifted and talented school, might reasonably 
expect, other things being equal, the most thorough innovation to occur 
in the gifted and talented school \4iere the least change wovLLd be required 
and the least thorough in the open education school where the most change 
would be required. But in these three schools other things were enphati- 
cally not '.equal, and in fact the order of thoroughness of iirplementation 
of the innovations was precisely the reverse, with the most in the open 
education school and the least in the gifted and talented school. Further- 
more, Mams ironically did a less thorough job of irrplementing its 
straightforward technical IGE innovation than of inplenienting its formally 
unannounced changes in goals and relationships despite the subtler and 
more personally demanding alterations in behavior required for the latter. 

School buildings, logistics, and schedules . The physical plants which 
the schools were given affected their characters and their ability to 
develop their innovations. The size of the rocnis and their relations to 
each other, and the size and design of the hallways had an iirpact, iraking 
sojne schools much more hospitable to changes in classroom activity struc- 
ture axxJ much more personally intimate than others. The size of the 
buildings affected the size of the student body, and the amount of crowding 
in the building affected the kind of activities possible. Even here 
effects were oonplex, however. Owens needed its relatively uncrowded 
building for its activities. Crowding at Adams and Mann had opposite 
effects. At Adams it produced intimacy and personal contact; the small 
lunchrocm and playgroimd required separate lunch and recreation periods 
for each unit which reduced the operative size of the school in the 
students' experience. The use of teachers' rooms for bad. weather 
recreation pushed the teachers into the lunchroom v*iere they developed 
solidarity and socialized one another into the faculty cultoire's values 
on respectful treattnent of students. At Mann, on the other hand, crowding 
limited curricular and extracurricular opportunities, required rigid 
scheduling, and created tensions in faculty who had to snare their rocms. 

The tenporal schediiles of the schools affected their programs. At 
evens time was very flexibly used, and at Adams though there were formal 
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periods, \anits were able to alter a large part of their schedules by 
mutual agreeitent among the four team matibers for any given day or week. 
There were many schoolwide events v*iich altered the schedule as well. 
At Mann, however, the large number of student^ in the building as a whole 
and the needs of the high school encouraged the use of a traditional 
secondary bell schediale. Disruptions of it required considerable logis- 
tical effort and were not lightly undertaken. 

The locations of the schools also had an effect. Adams was easy 
to reach by city bus and so could draw students from more than three 
quarters of the elenentary schools in the^^city. It was also on racially 
neutral territory and had no older teenagers to influence students' 
behavior. Owens was within the black area of the city, although near 
its northern edge. Many of its black students appeared to choose it 
because it was in their neighborhood rather than because it was an open 
education school. These students and their families did not always 
find open education congenial; so they required a good deed of effort 
from the school to persuade them to its vays. Further many had low skills 
v*iich were not well-suited to the program. Its location may also have 
discouraged seme v^te families who did not want their children waiting 
for city buses near the school. 

Mann's location scanevrfiat southeast of Owens in a black neighborhood 
of well-kept houses was not as iirportant to it, since both middle school 
and high school students arrived and left by yellow bus. It may have 
discouraged some students from the West Side, v/hose bus ride vould have 
been extremely long, from attending however. Concern with the security 
of the building and students from possible threats by neighborhood 
teenagers was a source of some of the heavy use of staff time for sur- 
veillance. 

Students' characteristics and behavior . All of the schools were 
affected by the fact of having racially diverse student bodies. They 
varied in the explicit attention they gave to racial diversity and to 
using it as a tool for intercultural learning. 

Ihe student bodies were all also socially and academically diverse, 
though much less so at Mann than at the other tMO schools. The mix of 
academic ^kills had an iirportant iirpact on the way in vMch both Owens 
and Mann were able to translate their planned innovations into a practical 
program. Both schools found the academic characteristics of their students 
inhibited the kind of innovative approach the teachers vould have liked 
to take. At Adams the varied student body was relatively easily handled 
by the IGE approach,^ though several teachers were relieved v*ien later 
classes did not contain the very advanced students of the earlier 
classes so that the range was somewhat mrrowed. 

Ihe schools also differed in the correlations of race, social class, 
and academic ability within the student mix. Both Adams and Owens had 
significant numbers of whites from poor families with shaky academic 
skills. Race, class / and achievement were not tightly associated, espe- 
cially at Adams. At Mann, though there were a few blacks with very 
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strong skills and many were average for the school, the lowest 
achievers and the students from poor backgrounds were almost all black. 
Ihis association affected blacks 'status vis-a-vis the schcxDl and racial 
relations among the students. 

The students also affected the schools through their collective res- 
ponse to it as a student bocty. This collective response was shaped both 
by the student mix vdiich was recruited and by the experiences v*iich the 
school provided the students. The students' collective response then be- 
came an influence shaping the adults' understaixiings of their tasks, 
their overall construction of a program, and their daily actions. These 
in turn oJ:f ected the students' behavior. Thus the relation between the 
school ' s program and the students ' aollec?tive ^ response quickly became 
circxilar. 

At Adams t©=ichers were encouraged in their respectful and friendly 
treatinent of students, and the basic assumptions of the faculty culture 
were confirmed, by the students' generally cooperative behavior. However, 
those few teachers who treated the students with hostility received their 
feelings back with interest. As a donsequence of those experiences with 
students, they also were confirmed in their (different) beliefs and 
feelings about the students and became less susceptible to peer socializa- 
tion. 

At Owens, teachers were similarly re-enforced in their belief in open 
^ucation and its benefits by the experience of developing mutually 
trusting relationships with individual students and seeing several visibly 
grow in their capacity for self-direption. At Owens, as at Adams^ 
teachers v*o encouraged such relationships less and guided such develop- 
ment with less skill received fewer rewards from their students and had 
less reason vigorously to pursue the school's special approach. 

At Mann, the students' formal selection for academic or other skills 
and their informal selection for ability to get along well with teachers 
oombined with the feeling of many students that it was a privilege to 
be there, to make most predisposed to liking of the school and co-operation 
with it. They remained obedient and co-operative even in response 
behavior on the part of teachers which might have drawn more alienated 
or combative responses from a less select student body. Those stixients 
v*io felt out of place or rejected by the school or individual teachers 
seemed to express their feelings indirectly through encouraging racial 
separation and solidarity and through graffiti or occasional verbal or 
physical aggression toward other students. 

The circular character of the relationship between the overall 
shape of the experiences v*iich the adxilts constructed for the students, 
tixe adxiLts' daily actions and students^ collective response was not highly 
visible at any of these schools because students responded with general 
good will and ao-operation at all three. They affected the schools by 
encouraging the teachers and supporting than in their efforts. Such 
effects are less visible than the constraints an angry or restless stu- 
dent body can in:pose. 
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Political influences . These schools were all important instruments 
in the overall political response of the school Board and the central • 
office to the court's order for desegregation. As such their internal 
lives were profotandly shaped by external influences. Owens was already 
an innovative desegregated school, but both the other schools received 
their particular innovations and their desegregated student bodies by 
fiat fron above (though Mrs . Michaels had sane say in the kixxJ of inno- 
vation v*iich would be used) . Both Owens ard Mann experienced physical 
moves vdiich were decided \jpon primarily for ends unrelated to the needs 
or characteristics of the schools. 2 Both caused serious disruptions to 
their innovative programs and their general welfare. Parents' desires 
expressed to the central office or the school board have led to central 
office rulings which shaped internal practice with varied effects on the 
schools. 

As inportant as the actual decisions affecting the schools v*iich came 
down from above much more frequently than in neighborhood schools in 
stable systans, were e:q>ectations of the possibility of such decisions. 
Thus Adams has not been moved, but the staff has acted in the knowledge 
that such a move might be iirminent for four years . And Mann has not 
been moved out of its ocmbination with the high school, but the expecta- 
tion that it always had only one more year to be there has affected its 
internal life. All the schools were constantly aware that they were under 
extraordinarily close super^/ision and that oonnents by parents, the media, 
or outside visitors would receive more than average attention at the 
central office. Their actions were shaped by that knowledge. 

School history . Each of these innovative schools had a oontinix^us 
history that went back at least seven years prior to the study, though 
they had been magnet schools for only two to fo\ar years. None was 
organized as an innovative school from its inception, though Jesse Owens 
had been an annex to Rodgers only for a very short time and had been an 
innovative school, though not a magnet school, for eight years at the 
time of the study. All had experienced a break in continuity and a 
reorientation as they became magnet schools, though for Jesse Owens that 
break came in its physical move and the sudden expansion of its staff 
and student body, not in taking on a new ediacational approach. 

At each school its history remained with it, shaping its current 
practices and tone. At Owens and Mann the faculty who had been together 
in the schools' previous buildings maintained a continuing identity, 
social solidarity, and set of cultxaral assumptions vdiich the teachers 
who had cane since the move did not entirely share, though seme individuals 
did beocme assimilated. At Owens the new teachers were a fairly laurge 
group and developed sane solidarity and oanton perspectives of their own. 
There was a slow blending of the two groups both in social contact and in 
point of view. At Mann there had been less time for this blending to 
occur. Further, the views of the older group were less progranmatic 
and less well-defined. They seemed only to socialize individual newocmers 
who were initially synpathetic to their point of view and were in close 
contact with them in departments or teams. 
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At Adams there was more cx)ntinuity between Williams Annex and the 
new Adams Avenue school. Newcomers arrived in small nvimbers mostly to 
replace teachers v*k> left to follow husbands or bear and rear children. 
They were assimilated to the group as they arrived and were not set 
apart from the continuing teachers. Every one was identified as an 
Adams teacher and status as a continuing Williams Annex teacher was not 
socially important — though the cultural beliefs ard patterns of behavior 
started at Williams Annex were. 

Faculty culture . The idea of "school climate" has gained some 
currency in recent years , but there has been little work suggesting the 
insights to be gleaned from looking at the cocmon perspectives developed 
among teachers at a school as a subculture. At the schools studied here 
a core of teachers shared a ocrannDn set of assurrptions so much taken for 
granted that they were not perceived as assunptions. Further, this 
oojtmon point of view was actively taught to newcomers aixi those new- 
comers who resisted it came to be rejected. These are characteristics of 
a subculture. 

If one looks at teachers' shared perceptions, expectations, and 
premises for action in this way, then one will expect that perspectives 
and even statements of fact which seem to the participants to be sinply 
accurate sumnnaries of experience can best be \inderstood as cultural 
interpretations of experience. One will also expect that these per- 
spectives airi ai?sunptions will be resistant to change even under changing 
circumstances . 

At Owens the faculty judged students mostly in terms of their capacity 
to direct their own learning. They were frustrated by students' low 
skills and slow academic progress but few of the teachers from the old 
building (except seme of the black. ones) were led by those frustrations 
to question the appropriateness of the schcx^l's methods. The gradual 
iitpact of the new teachers who did not share the culture of the old 
teachers led to a process of assimilation ay^d an increasing ivillingness 
to modify the school's methods in the face of students' characteristics 
and performance. Pressures from the district were lading to much more 
direct hierarchical pressure in the same direction. This pressure was 
nade scmev^at acceptable by the strong cultural value on solidarity in 
fighting for the survival of the program, as. that survival seemed to 
require accomodation to these pressures. 

At Mann, the core culture bearers from Atlantic brought from 
there their ooncem with maintaining their pride. They also brought 
patterns of psychic withdrawal from responsibility for their teaching 
v*iich they attributed to the characteristics of the student mix and the 
faults of the administration. The cultural character of these beliefs 
was evident in their maintenance intact despite the marked changes in 
the kind of students they were teaching and in the persons in administra- 
tive positions. 

At Adams ^the faculty maintained and supported perspectives and behavior 
toward the students which the principal had played an active part in 
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establishing even after several had developed a more conflictual relation- 
ship with her over the introd\x:tion and the enforcement of the IGE 
innovation. 



It is significant that the elements of distinctiveness v*iich were 
best enacted at the three schools were the v*iich had support in 
faculty cultures. Thus Jesse Owens in general did pursue the plan it said 
it did. That plan and the philosophical premises v*iich sijpported it were 
well embedded in the faculty culture. Adams Avenue similarly developed 
distinctively supportive teacher-student relationships. Most teachers 
were also agreeable to making logistical adjustments in the classroom 
and in the schedules of the units and the school to encourage students 
in extra activities which contributed to their knowledge of one aiXDther 
a:s multi-skilled persons and to their mutual understanding and respect 
across ethnic lines. f 

But Adams was less successful in vtolly implementing its. fonral IGE 
innovation about v*iich the faculty were collectively divided and ambiva- 
lent. And Mann was able to develop only portions of a distinctive 
educational offering. These changes were not sL^^ported in the faculty 
cxiLtures. 

Faculty culture does not grow up solely within a school. It 
depends in part upon the educational philosopt^/ skills, and general 
outlook brought to the school by the mix of persons who became the 
facial ty. None of the schools here was able to recruit its faculty on 
the basis of either self -selection or the principals' (or central offices') 
selection of persons suited to its distinctive approach. All sinply 
inherited existing faculties. Even v*ien new positions came open at the 
schools, the teachers placed in then often" had not asked for those 
schools. At all three schools there v^e new teachers vAio told me 
they had been surprised and in scnie cases dismayed to be placed there. 

Where n&fj faculty recruitment is routine, and therefore haphazard 
with regard to educational philosophy and practice, an existing faculty 
culture will have a particularly strong effect because newooners are not 
- likely to have much in comnon around v*iich to form a collective dialogue 
with the taken for granted definitions of reality in the school. Prin- 
cipals with a charge to implanent an innovation v*to wish to change the 
definitions of reality in an existing faculty culture, as well as the 
actions v^ch flow from than, will have a difficult task. 

The principal . Though it is part of the conventional wisdom among 
practitioners and many researchers that principals play a key part in 
detemining the character of a school, principals operate under significant 
constraints. There are many elements of school life v*iich they can not 
change without presenting their case at length to higher officials. Exam- 
ples would be the major outlines of both the curriculum and the daily 
schedule of the school. (Though, as Jesse Owens 's early history suggests, 
determined efforts on such issues may bear fruit.) In most cases they 
have limited powers to choose new teachers. In Heartland they had 
virtually no power over new appointtnents, except in defining the position 
to be filled. 
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Wit±mi the school, though they can interact directly with the 
students and can initiate and run sane special programs thanselves, for 
the most part they must affect the school through affecting the actions 
of others. Those others may enthusiastically co-operate, passively 
acquiesce, or openly or secretly subvert the principal's ends even when 
they obey explicit oannands. And classroons are sufficiently isolated 
so that a good nany explicit conroands can be qilietly ' ignored when a 
teacher so chooses. 

In the Heartland magnet schools the principals were even more than 
usually constrained. They were accountable to their immediate si:periors 
and to the central office and board more generally for creating distinc- 
tive programs froni the time the schools opened as magnets axK3 for keeping 
a supply of satisfied parental volunteers of both black and v*ute races. 
Tb meet these expectations they had to behave in some 'fairly well-defined 
ways which might or might not have been congenial to theni lander other 
circ\jmstances . Specifically, where the innovations were new, they had 
to insist that the teachers follow them whether the teachers agreed vji^h 
them or not. They had to emphasize the formal jiierarchy of office and 
their legitimate right to give ccmrands. They had to issue sanctions 
to see that these oormiands were followed. 

This behavior relied upon the formal definition of schools as 
bureaucratically organized, but ran against the informal autonomy of 
the closed classroom door and teachers' semi- formal status as professionals 
who can claim autonomy on the basis of distinctive expertise. Sane 
teachers held that the innovations were \anr§alistically conceived, that 
they coxild not reasonably or responsibly do as they were told if they 
were to maintain their own proffessional standards or to serve the children's 
educational needs. Sane held that they did not have the resources in 
students, time, or space to do as they were cisked. Teachers ccrplied to 
a great degree with principals' oomands, especially in concrete actions 
which could be easily checked, but many were resentful. A climate of 
resistance to both the principals and the innovations was created. 

These processes took place, mostly at Adams and Mann where the inner- 
vations were inposed quickly and from the top down. At Owens whfere the 
innovation had been planned and adopted partly through faculty planning 
and where it had had longer to take root, and had done so vinder less 
pressure, the principal had a more oollegial style. However, he did 
not escape criticism for opposite reasons from sane teachers who would 
have liked him to use the formal powers of his office to make decisions 
unilaterally, thus saving the teachers time and clarifying situation^ 
for them. And as the school came \ander increasing pressure to change 
its innovation, Mr. Osten began to act like the principals who had to 
inpose an innovation. There is some evidence that he then was criticized 
by sane faculty for the same reasons as the other principals. Mrs. 
Michaels, on the other hand, was able to relax the perenptory quality 
of her approach once the innovation became established and the program 
developed a., reputation for success and a parental following. 

Within these constraints, the principals did have sane distinctive 
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influence on their schools. Mrs. Michaels 's priorities were reflected in 
the cordial relationships v^icb grew up between students and teachers and 
the frequent crossing of racial lines among the stOdents. Dr. Joliet's 
and Mr. Mueller's priorities were reflected in the good hall orxier and 
general courtesy v*iich prevailed in public relations between students 
and teachers at Mann as well as in a stress upon acadeandc endeavors and the 
successes of ooitpetitive teams. 

Internal politics . At all of the schools, but especially at Adams 
and Mann, one s6t of influences on the adults' relationships and through 
than on the program arose from conflicts among the adults which were 
endoiaraged by dissidents whose motives seemed to have more to do with their 
personal situations than with -the character of the school. At both 
Adams and Owens there, were teachers with education and credentials beyond 
those needed for classroom teaching v*io were ambitious to rise and felt 
blocked ty their principals. In both cases the principals judged than to 
lack ocrrpetency in seme way related to their ambitions, but neither made 
that judgment public knowledge nor, of course, did the dissidents. In 
both cases an acrimonious personal relationship between the teacher and 
the administrators grew up. Both teachers developed an external power 
base, in one case in the union and in the other among parents. And both 
teachers provided a focus for faculty discontent over yarious issues of 
school policy and over the principal's general style and specific actions. 

Consequently, in both these schools, the attitudes of a sizable 
minority of the faculty toward the principal's directives — including nany 
which were central to the innovation or to the general program of the 
school — were seriously affected by persons whose primary agenda had more 
to do With their individual situation than with the general issues they 
brought up before others. At Owens there were a few teachers v*K) seemed 
to follow the same pattern. But they were neither as determined ror 
as active in their efforts at prosely tism. . .And tiieir complaints ' fell 
on much less fertile ground. 

It is important that in the first cases, the dissidents were 
able to have a social impact on enough others to affect the general- 
facility mood because they raised issues which were of general organiza- 
tional relevcuice v*iich engaged others v*io did not share their personal 
motives. Thus the dissident at Adams oould not have had so much^ effect 
had some teachers not already resented the requirement to follow IGE, 
had some not been restless with being subject to the authority of a black 
or a v>aTan, had seme not questioned v*iether the ablest students were being 
sufficiently stimulated, and so forth. Similarly, the dissident at 
Mann, who seemed to be more passive or more cautious, would not have 
had an effect had other faculty; not been used to a pattern of blaming 
the administration and the students for classroom problems, not had their 
pride nettled by doubts about their capacity to teach the gifted and 
talented and not been uneasy with the vague axxi two-pronged nature of the 
innovation. 

These internal political struggles also were important as they came 
to affect the organizational functioning of the schools. The feelings 
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vdiich the dissidents v;ere able to generate, or to increase, in a larger 
groi:?) of faculty drew the energy and attention of ^ilat group to a struggle 
with the principals, or to criticism of them. These energies were then 
not available for ixxiividual or collective activities pursuing the 
innovation or for other vork with students. And indeed the affected 
faculty experienced diminished enthusiasm for even attenpting to 
pursue' the school ' s innovations . 

The interdependence of influences on school character . . This discussion 
of influences on school character has pulled out a nximber Df items v*iich 
need to be considered separately as one asks how a school will incor- 
porate ah innovation into its overall character or how an ordinary 
school will develop its internal life. But as should have been clear 
from the discussion of the varied items, they profoundly affect one 
another and vork in ocambination.-^ Thus the faculty culture may be 
shaped in part by the principal and the principal's behavior will be 
shaped ty the need to interact with it. Internal politics affect the 
school in intimate interaction with the content of faculty culture (and 
facility recruitinent) and the principal's admiriistrative style. Similarly, 
the practical inpact of external political pressures depends upon the 
character of the innovation, of student recruitinent, of faculty culture, 
and of the principal's style. 

In practice then the^e influences constantly combine and shape one 
another. One can separate th&ti only analytically. Policymakers vorking 
with a rational model of organizational functioning scmetimes assume 
that an innovation can be inserted into the school's functioning without 
being transformed. If the three schools studied here are topical and 
the analysis accurate, policymakers should assume instead that an 
innovation will be cavight \jp in the web of influences identified here 
and that actual practice in the school and classroom, as well as the 
meaning of that practice for students and teachers, may be seriously 
altered:. 

Conpeting Organizational Models 

In Chapter Three I briefly sketched five organizational models, 
with an emphasis upon their definitions of relations of authority ai^ 
of the locus of decision making, or of the power to shape events. A 
reading of the foregoing description of influences on the interr^l charac- 
ter of the three schools suggests that these models are not alternative 
views of the vtole of an 'organization's functioning, but rather, a set of. 
useful perspectives v4uch give us access to varied facets of it. 

While I anticipated that the rational bureaucratic model of 
organizational processes vould be insufficient, and the analysis of 
the schools indicates that much else must be taken into account, it 
should not therefore be dismissed. This model is the basis for the. for- 
mally defined character of schools. The principals made a good deal 
happen as they wanted it to happen by calling upon the powers conferred 
upon them in this fornal model. Even v\^ere teachers were inclined to 
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gruirble and to criticize the wisdcni of specific:: caTir*ands, they rarely 
challenged their legitimacy. If they were inclined not to foliar/ theri^, 
they felt they must call vpor. strong arguments in si:pport of such fonnally 
illegitimate behavior or else hide it. And indeed at both Adams and 
Mann the principals had a good deal of success in- using the powers 
conferred by this model of organizational functioning to create programs 
v*iich, if not textbook models of their formal innovation, wfere able to 
attract a loyal parental following and receive a good deal of blessing 
from higher authorities. To say that the rational bxireaucratic model 
is an inadequate model for e^laining mojch that happens in a school is 
not to dismiss its practical force. 

Despite the generally accepted legitimacy of rationally organized 
hierarchy as the form of school organization, there is a parallel and 
partially inconsistent legitimate model of limited autonomy for teachers 
based upon their expertise with their subjects and with their individual 
children and upon informal tradition syntolized in the closed classrxxxn 
door. Ihis model of qxaasi-professional autonony always exists in tension 
with the model of bureaucratic hierarchy of office. In these schools the 
tension between the two was brought to the fore by the principals' 
unusually forceful enactment of the bureaucratic model- in the interests 
of getting the teachers to enact the new innovative patterns pronptly 
and thoroughly. Seme teachers felt their legitimate prerogatives 
violated — despite the principals' and the system's right to establish 
innovative schools. 

Given the less certain formal grounding of their own position, they 
generally criticized the practical realism or the quality, of the pilaris 
inposed from above rather than pitting -their rights for autonGmy as tea- 
chers against the rights to authority of the principal and central office. 
Some of their argLffnents about the difficulty of institutj^g particular 
practions or about thea^a;;^ appropriateness in t3ie siUaafat^ had substantive^ 
merit. It is teachers' greater understanding of^^tlie details of daily 
practice of the variety of subjects, and of the^response of children 
v*iLch legitimatefe their claims to have some say in the arrangement of ♦ 
classroom practice.^ 

Hhe ambivalent definition of the proper locus of decision making in 
the school arises from a conflict between the claims of overarching 
bureaucracy and its practical benefits and others stertming froj\,a.feal 
need for decisions to be made by persons knowledgeable about the oondi- 
tions in v*iich they will be carried out. The conflicts vrfiidi arose be'tween 
principals and teachers in these schools — especially Adams and Mann — then - 
reflected in part deep-rooted tensions in. the societal definitions and 
practical needs of schools as organizations. . 

A similar logic applies if we consider the model of ^choo^^ as 
loosely ooi^led organizations. Under ordinary circums'tanoerr^oentral 
offices have the right to direct the aci^ons of principals and through 
them of teachers quite closely because of ^ the bureaucratic organization 
of the v*iole school system. In normal practice, a number of standardized 
limits are laid down, such as budgets and curriculum guides, v^icii lay . 
serious constraints on the schools ,«»but in d^y to day matters schools 
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can operate quite irdependently . The institution of desegr^ation throughout 
the system and of magnet schools in seme locations was an act which ^ ' 
seriously altered this relationship of the central office and the schools. 
Even though there was not close SL5>ervision of daily operations, the 
schools were accountable to the ends set for then as magnet schools 'and 
they were more likely to be called upon to justify policies end practices 
than in situations v*iere outsiders, including parents, were loss vigilant 
. or where stable practice continued from year to year. 

These alterations in loose coupling suggest that where formal 
hierarchies of line authority and accountability exist, loose coupling 
is always more a natter of daily practice than of inherent relationship. 
It can be abrogated at the pleasiore of si?5erordinates . Subordinates 
mus^. conduct, themselves in that knowledge; they can take advantage of 
loose coupling only to do those things vAuch will not lead to disapproval 
from above and thus to a tightening of oovpling. 

\ 

This study has dealt least with the model of organizations as\ set 
of individuals and coalitions seeking individual ends . The actions of 
the dissidents fit this model, but the capacity of the dissidents to 
rally support depended not just vpon the individual sitxaation of the 
other teachers but upon their responses to their vork lives in terms of the 
conflict of formal bureaucracy and teachers' autonomy. There was seme 
silent negotiation of the amount of oorpliance vAiich teachers would 
grant the innovations axxS the principals, and there were alliances formed 
among teachers and seme bargaining with principals in this context. Thus, 
while this model iias utility in explaining events in these schools and 
it can not be omitted entirely, it seems less iitportant -than the others 
discussed. 

The schools were most distinctive in those programs where the faculty 
\ ' shared not only a set of goals, but beliefs about the means for achieving ' 
- -\ those goals, and a set of assunptions about the characteristics of 
A children which justified the goals and nade the means seem appropriate. 

I This occurred to seme degree at Owens and at Adams, with respect to personal 
^ relations betv^een teachers and students, but not to IGE. In these^ two 
contexts the goals were infxised with value and the procedures v^iich led to 
those goals were agreed \Japon, though there might be dissensus and dis- 
cussion on details. 

These distinctive approaches came close to the model of organizational 
functioning .v*uch has been called institutionalization. This model assumes 
that internal socjLal processes will be crucial in orgahizatioi.s vrtiere work 
is complex and line workers must make decisions on the spot. It therefore 
^ assumes that all the manbers of the organization must come to share, and 
to re-enforce one another in sharing^ the distinctive goals of an 
V. ^ ^ organization and the assunptions v*iich ground its distinctive mettois for 
reaching goals . This must be done by clear curticulation of the goals' and 
assunptions at the top and by intensive multilateral oonroinication about 
the application of 'tihese general principles to specific cases until all 
manbers have a ocmmbn understanding of aims, philosophical premises, aivi 
the variety of appjfications of these to specific cases. (Selznick, 1957; 
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Kimberly, 1980;( Lodahl and Mitchell, 1980) . 
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If these criteria were used strictly, none of the schools described 
here had thoroughly institutionalized its distinctiveness; Even at CXy^ens 
there vas considerable variation in the self-contained teachers ' under- 
standing of the goals, their attachment to them, and their use of daily 
activities relevant to those goals. The teachers in specialized centers 
and labs were different as a group because of the different structural 
conditions in vAiich they worked. At Adams not all the faculty participated 
in the approaches to students promoted by the faculty culture, and those 
that did so varied in their consistency and energy in so doing. 

Still, one can draw a distinction between these situations — vdiere there 
was broad if not total agreannent on goals, means, and the assunptions 
about the nature o| children and of the classrocm process which connected I*, 
than — and those of IGE and the gifted and talented innovation where prin- 
cipals imposed a fairly specific set of behaviors. In the latter cases, 
teachers did not necessarily agree even with the broad goals, let alone 
tlie means or the assunptions about children's, learning of the program. 
Derands for short run oatpliance and the conflict they engendered from 
resistance to a bureaucratic mcxiel of the organization did not encourage 
consens\as on these issues. Thus the strategies v*iich were called upon 
to start these innovations in the haste to ccnply with the desegregation 
court order were likely to undennine the long run developnent of a 
harmonious, institutionalized purs\iit of distinctive educational approaches. 

MAGWFT SCHOOLS AND POLICY ISSUES 

In cldsing it is reasonable to ask what light the experiences of 
these three schools and of magnets in Heartland overall can shed upon 
comon patterns v^iich can: be e^^^ected with the installation and develop- 
ment of imgnet schools. 

Ihe Educational Purposes of Magnet Schools <;» 

Ihe dual mission of magnet schools . Magnet schools by definition set 
out with tvo irtportant missions. They are established as tools for 
desegregation and so they must serve racially diverse student bodies v^ich 
are liJ^ely also to be socially and academically diverse student bodies. 
They are also established as educationally innovative, or at least dis- 
tinctive, schools. They must in fact deliver the distinctive education 
which they promise. 

c. 

Hie story of these schools suggests that dealing with academic 
diversity is a difficult task in itself. Further it is one vdiich does 
not blend easily with every interesting educational approach vdiich educa- 
tors might like to attaopt and parents be drawn to accept. Mann had the 
nost difficulty Of the three schools in blending its leducatiOTal ^proadi 
and its mandate to deal with diversity. Since gifted and talented edix:a- 
tion is cxorrently a popular approach, Mann's difficulties must be taken 
seriously. 
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On the other hand/ part of the reason for Mann's difficulties lay in 
its consistent use of a ttaditioncil single curriculum, traditional acadeinic 
rewards, and a traditional activity structure in alitost all classes. 
Adams ' s IGE approach v*iich changed each of these itenis of traditioral schooling 
blended far better with diversity ^ Adam^^ had to^nodify IGE somewhat by 
groining within the classroon rather than \ between classroons, in order to 
naintain racially diverse experiences and to de-enphasize acadesmic differences 
in children's social perceptions of each other. The contrast in racial 
relations bet>?een Adams and Mann c^iscussed in the last chapter suggests 
that the handling of acadenic diversity in k desegregated school is 
likely to have important irrplications for the students' e^q^erience of 
racial diversity. 

Owens modifications of traditiohal curriculun, academic reward 
structures, and classrocm activity structures also enabled it to deal 
constructively with diversity. However, its open education approach was 
not well-suited to the particular mix of students it received.. It needed 
students whose reading skillis were good enough to allow independent vork^. 
but it received many students with skills which were well below average.^ 



Thus careful thought needs to be given to the blending of students ' 
characteristics with the educational approach offered. It can not be 
assumed that parents will accurately judge their children's ability to 
deal with, a particular kind of approach, especially if there are fkd 
public criteria describing the kind of student vdx) will do well^with the 
prog^'am. Educational approaches which can easily be used with academi- 
cally diverse groups have inuch to reccrrtnend them. It nay of course be 
possible to construct magnet schools v*iich will appeal to a limited seg- 
ment of academic variety in students v*iile being racially diverse. But 
where this limited variation involves the more able, students many are 
likely to be of higher social class as well and questions concerning the 
equity of establishing s\x:h a public school will be raised. 

Magnet schpols as innovative schools . The story of these three 
schools suggests that the conditions under v*iich magnet schools are 
founded make the establishment of genuine longlasting innovations diffi- 
cult. At least v*iere court orders are involved magnet schools will 
generally have to be established in haste. By their nature they must be 
established v/ith considerable publicity in order to draw an adequate corps 
of voltinteers. Haste and publicity together will require the firm impo- 
sition of their innovative approach from the top — unless as at Owens 
schools v*iich are alreatty innovative can be relabeled. And as the history 
of Adams and ^fenn indicates, the iirposition of an inrxDvaticn by the central 
office and principal in a highly directive fashion is, likely to generate 
opposition among the teachers. While short run inpleinentation of the 
innovation may be quite likely given the glare of publicity and the force 
hierarchical authority, the processes v*iich set it in place are not well 
designed for making the teachers accept it as valid. Unless the teachers 
cone to sh^e its premises, goals, and methods, it is unlikely to last 
once the glare of pioblicity and the pressure from administrators associated 
with starting desegregation have passed. 
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Magnet^ as quality schpols . Despite the difficulties of the three 
schcxpls wliicti I have outlined here, all of then could be described as good 
quality schfX)ls. Each was notably successful in sain facet of its . 
activity. Both Adams and Ovens were able to transform students vto had 
had difficulty elsev,4iere into constructive members of the organizations 
v*K) in many cases also made inproved academic progress. Mams created 
interracial, relations v*uch corpare well with those described in the 
literature on desegregated schools. And Mann seemed to raise the test 
scores of its students as a total cohort end it honed the skills of its 
strongest students so that they returned from external competitions with 
impressive records of success. 

All the schools had co-operative relations between students and 
teachers in the classroon. None displayed high levels of tension between 
the rcices and all, experienced some voluntary racial mixing, though they 
varied in their ability to create general 'cordiality between the races. 

The schools were helped in creating these conditions, generally 
regarded by the public as positive, by scxne shared advantages of iragnet 
status. Students and their families were volunteers; so few children 
came to the schools unwillingly. Further, because they came from scattered 
areas and scattered previous schools, they did not confront the schools 
with a solid peer culture. Their responses to the schools were xyot 
shaped by what they were told by older siblings and neighbors vto had 
graduated from thenri. . They were' thus miidi m ere open to the schools' defini- 
tions of themselves and of the relationships vMch should grow up 
between the school and the student than are students in established 
neighborhood schools. Interracial relations were helped by the fact 
that most students did not have to answer for their friendships to same 
race elenentary school cliques or neighborhood peers. 

The schools also shared the advantage of the positive publicity they 
were given by the systOT. While (except at O/tens) public claims for their 
superiority before they opened their doors or learned their distinctive 
modes of education oould cause anxiety and tension among teachers, it 
could also call them to put forth their best efforts before an unusually 
interested adult audience.^ 

Because magnet schools have to be distinctive they acquire an unusual 
license to irmovate. They provide an opportunity for administrators, 
teachers, and students v*io have chafed under traditional patterns and 
have acquired ideas and energy for moving in new directions. Of course 
movenent in these directions requires readjustments of both enthusiasts 
and non-enthusiasts. It may create seme tensidn and anxiety as well as 
a chance for creative expression. 

Finally, these schools along with the system as a whole benefited 
fron the provision of diversity v^iich allowed students with unusual learning 
needs to be provided with a specialized kind of school which might be better 
suited to them than a traditional one. At all of the schools there were 
children vtose academic progress was greatly helped by being exposed to 
the sp^ial approach of the school. And especially at Adams and Owens there 
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were children vAr> also visibly profited from a. better natch with their 
social needs. 

Thus rragnet schools enjoy a range of advantages which nake sane 
degree of siaccess more likely tlian under ordinary circumstances. However/ 
success is a slippery term and there are many criteria by which magnet 
schools may be judged by their own staffs, by the central office and 
board, and by parents. In Heartland they were judged on their success 
in implementing their innovations, on students' standardized test scores, 
on student- teacher relationships, on their creating of easy interracial 
association, and on their capacity to maintain a racially balanced set 
of volunteering families. 

Despite these varied criteria, as magnet schools, their first respon- 
sibility tcMard the district was to maintain a flow of volunteering, 
racially mixed families. In practice then, the criteria vMch parents 
used to judge their success became the most important. And the measure 
of parents' judgment was their continuing presence in the school leavened 
by the presence or absence of ooirplaints to the central office or the 
te>ard. 

My interviews with parents were not nearly numerous enough to repre- 
sent the parent population of the city. But they did show a pattern. With 
the exception of seme families at Jesse Owens vto were really interested 
in open education, parents on the v*iole judged a school according to 
whether their children seemed to be happy there and v^iejther they seemed 
to be learning there. Parents had sonevrfiat varied criteria for deciding 
v*iether their children were happy and learning and some stressed, one of 
those generalizations more and sane the other. But th^ were always 
concerned with those issues. Most were rather indifferent to details 
of each educational approach v*iich educators might find very significant. 

If these are the criteria on vrfiich parents choose, then in the long 
run experience of school systems with magnets the distinctive educational 
approaches which they advertise will be more occasions for finding ways 
to make desegregated student bodies feel oanfortable and to enable the 
stiadents to learn than an end in themselves. Sane variety of educational 
approaches may be valued as students vto do not prosper in traditional 
settings seek alternatives. 

Patterns of recruitment to the three schools described in this report 
suggest that parents choose a schobl v^ere they think their children will 
learn and be ,happy first on the kind of students alrea^ there, rather 
than on its formal innovation or even the school's general academic and 
social program. Thus Owens 's recruitment of poorly skilled low status 
children tended to perpetuate itself. And even Adams lost sane students 
vjhose parents thought the* student body was not sufficiently middle class.'' 
Mann quickly became far and away the most heavily chosen of the middle 
schools despite its difficulty in defining its educational approach, its 
location in' the Mann building, and even despite the vocal unhappiness of 
sane of the parents in the first years. It had clearly the highest scoring. 
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most middle class clientele. ° Although it is difficult to estinate the 
size of the effect, clearly parents chose Mann in part as they choose 
, hoxoses in school attendance areas v*iich are honogeneously middle class, 
or v*iere their children will have oonpanions of higher status than their 
own. ' * ' / 

But if middle class parents use the social characteristics of other 
students at the school as an indicator of its probable suitability for 
their children, then iragnet schools nay tend to separate children by social 
class if not by race. 

The Politics of Magnet Schools 

In Chapter TVo I suggested that once nagnets have done the work of 
defusing public resistance to desegregation they are. bound to experience 
a loss of political and .financial support. As I write in the spring of 
1982, the effects of the conversion of federal funding to block grants 
for 1982-1983 are just beginning to be translated into layoffs and program 
cuts in the v\*iole Heartland system but certainly in the magnet schools 
vdrich had federally funded positions. 

Ihe, magnet schools have been e^q^eriencing a loss of political support 
over a much longer term. With the threat of vocal protest of desegregation 
gone, with families vtose children attend v*iite neighborhood schools realizing 
that those schools will all be desegregated with bused in children,, and 
with the black oontnunity realizing that four out of five children riding 
the buses are black children going to vdiite neighborhood schools, thfere 
are nany constituencies vrtiich question v*iether it is equitable for the 
systan to offer schools labeled a^ special or sv^jeriop. 

These problenis are ooKpounded by the greater tendency of middle class 
than working class families to take advantage of the iragnet offerings. 
Middle class families are less likely to miixi sending their children out 
of the neighborhood (Rubin, 1972) and middle class and u^x^ardly mobile 
families are most likely to have both the motivation and the skills to 
manage the processes involved to get a student enrolled in a iragnet school. 
Ihey are also more likely to believe t^iat action is necessary if a child 
is too far ahead or^ behind to work oorafortably v/ith a traditional class — 
or for that natter to question whether nomal progress is the -best he or 
she can do. 

The middle class's disproportiohate willingness to use magnet schools '''' 
has jDeen oarpounded in Heartland by their tendency to be drawn particularly 
strongly to a few schools v*iich attract other similar families. Thus 
though only the schools of the gifted and- talented program can select 
their, children, the Montessori elementary school and the Tenth Street 
"Creative Arts school draw student bodies v^to gamer high standardized 
scores and have active, articulate parents.. These have gained reputations 
as schools for the elite, even though there are no formal criteria v*iich 
enooura<:je that pattern. 

> 

Heartlajnd's central administrators foresaw and tried to forestall - 
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seme of these problems fran the beginning. The Heartland schools were 
officially called "alternative" schools, not nagnet schools. The enphasis 
in the early pioblicity vas on the diversity of educational approaches 
offered to natch the diversity of students' needs. Little was said 
about these schools being sv^^erior'at the syston level, though when one 
saw the refurbished buildings axd ,the well-staffed programs offered in 
the first years of federal noney it was clear they did have some special 
privileges. 

The process for transferring children to a magnet school was 
extremely siiiple. The forms asked for little more than childrens' and 
parents' names, addresses, and grade level. Ihey could be turned in at 
any neighborhood school . In th^ early years there was considerable media 
publicity at the time vdien students were to sign yjp for the following year; 
there remain announcemeints mailed to the home of every school child. 

Central administrators also designed schools which they thought would 
appeal to vorking class constituencies. At the elementary level there 
were IG3E schools, a continuous progress school, and a "diagnostic learning 
qenter" which grew out of a school dealing with students with remedial 
needs. The career programs located in the high schools, which made each 
one a partial magnet, were in large part aimed at students vdio did not 
intend to go to college. While these schools did draw from vrorking class, 
and some middle class, families on a steady basis, they did not attain 
the large followings or the visibility of the schools v\*iich appealed to 
the middle class. The need of the latter tc turn away large numbers of 
students increased public resentment toward them. 

Other school systans vdiich do allow admissions criteria or v*iich make 
fewer self-conscious efforts to draw a variety of students into" magnets 
may face more serious and vehement charges of elitism. One can see a 
pattern of enthusiasm followed by charges of elitism similar to that 
in Heartland as one reads accounts of nagnet schools in the educational 
literature (e.g. Dorgan, 1980; Levine and K^vighurst, 1977; Rossell, 1979). 

From a policy perspective, however, it is important to be clear about 
one's oarparative perspective in assessing the strengths and weaknesses of 
nagnet school plans. Those who criticize magnets as elitist are generally 
oomparing them to one of two myths. First there is the myth vvMch is 
pervasive in traditional school systems that all the neighborhood schools 
have oonparable resources and offer ocnparable programs. This myth holds 
that standardization is the route to equity. But in such systems 
realtors routinely advertise houses according to their public school 
attendance area v*ien they are located near schools v*iich are widely 
acknowledged tr) be '^superior despite their formal standardization. The 
strength of the public's belief in the informal superiority of hese 
schools is indicated by the willingness of hcmebuyers to pay thoxisands 
of dollars more to have their children in a public school third grade' 
which is "more equal" than another. \ 

The second myth is held by proponents of desegregation vto are only 
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too avare of these informal differences in si:pposec31y standardized 
schcxDls. They note that the traditional system is inequitable because 
only children with white skin and parents with considerable eooncmic 
means are able to live in the attendance areas of the schools generally 
acknowledged to be the best in a city. They argue that desegregation will 
break the ties of residence and school attendance. Black children from 
modest eooncmic circimstances can then benefit from the political skill 
and influence of middle class v*iites who have been able to use that 
• inf liience to get svperior schools for their children. Whites will wield 
this influence, if the two groxips go to the same schools Whether the 
* schools be in white neighborhoods or black ones. But experience with 
desegregation plans has indicated that all too often the way that chil- 
dren are assigned to schools (Levinsohn and Wright^ 1976; Qrfield, 1978) 
and the practices '^ithin the schools {Eddy, 1975; Rist, 1978; 1979) 
frustrate these ho^es.' Often the plans do not result in equal quality 
for schools throughout a district or even in equal access to positive 
experiences within a school. 

In the light of the realities vdiich throw into question the equali- 
tariai'i character of both traditional city school systems and desegregation 
plans v/ithout iragnets, I would argue that it is iirportant to ccmpare 
the strengths and weaknesses of magnets to the strengths and weaknesses 
of other systems ^in practice. That nagnets are short of ideally 
equalitarian is cleSr. That they are less equitable than other systems 
^ in practice is much less clear. 

■ It^ seems reasonable to say that magnet schools, at least in the 
form practiced in Heartland, represent a real iirprovement over traditional 
school systems in opening up access to superior schools. Assuming that 
the magnet schools are at least as superior as neighborhood schools with 
strong reputations, one can argue that the crite3:ia for acoeiss to this 
superior education are radically changed by the nagnet pattern. Where 
neighborhood schools, with citywide reputations for superiority are in 
middle class v*iite neighborhoods, minority families are cut out by a host 
of influences v*iich are difficult to break through even v^en they have 
0^ the money to bxiy or rent housing in the school attendance area. Similarly, 

both white and minority families who can not afford the housing are also 
- excluded from these schools. 



But in Heartland's magnet plan a quarter to a half of the Seats in , 
the magnet schools (in practice usxially 40 to 60%) were reserved for 
minority children. To enroll a child a family had only to fill out a 
simple form and turn it in at the neighborhood school. Selection for 
oversiibscribed schools was done by lot; so that among applicants children 
of different ecorxinic backgrounds had similar chances of gaining admission 
to the magnet schools.^ 

Thus, vMle magnet schools are no less superior and perhaps more 
superior than the infonrally favored schools of traditional systems, they 
draw children on mucK less discriminatory bases to enjoy that superiority. 
Parents' willingness to^send children away from home and their ability 
to be alert to enrollment periods and processes remain factors which 
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give children different chances for access to si;5)eriority, but these ^ 
, bases of discrimination seem less unfair than skin color and econcmic 
circunstances • 

Sijnilarly, magnet schools by definition must serve a fairly small 
ntmber of children and so do not iitprove the situation of black children 
across the board. But they ^ allow black families who can gain admission 
to their limited spots education viuch is not determined by their skin 
color or by eoonomic means, lb put the matter a different way, magnet 
schools are half a glass of equity. Whether that glass is half full or 
half aiptY depends i^xDn one's corparative reference point. 



NOTES 

^However, IGE schools often sort children into different classrooms 
for at least part of the day according to th^ir skills on the subject 
being worked on. This was not done at Adams (except partially in the 
eighth grade) because of its potentially resegregating effects. The 
formal IGE innovatibn vas thus scmevdiat modified with grouping within 
classrocms, That policy in turn affected classroom activity structure. 

^Owens's move was designed to allow it 'to expand — too quickly for 
its benefit — as well as to eitpty the Rodgers building of its neighborhood 
children. 

^They are defined in ways vdiich overlap as well. For exanpler the 
history of the school includes the developnnent of a faculty culture. And 
the schedule and logistics of an innovative school are often determined 
by the. blueprint of its innovation. 

^Lipsky (1980) makes this -point more broadly for bureaucraticcilly 
organized huimn service organizations v4uch deal With the public. 

^It would have been an interesting experiment to see Mann's soinev\*iat 
diverse, but much more skilled, student 'tody in combination with the 
Ovens program. 

%Iann received fewer of these benefits than it shoiild have because 
of peurental anger over the move to Mann and the suspicions v*iich seme 
expressed about the capabilities of the former Atlantic teachers to vork 
with gifted and talented children. 

7 

Parents mentioned not choosing these schools to me on just these 
criteria. 

'X ^Ihe meaning of the pattern of recruitment at Mann is scmei\*xat 
/ cloxxied by the fact that it was the only school for which students were 
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nouinated. Ihese nonainations by teachers doubtless encouraged parents 
to apply . And the cxiter ia for nonination were correlated with social 
class . 



^At all the schools I heard talk among staff or parents, or both, 
of exceptions made to selection by lot. Scmetimes these exceptions were 
to let in difficult children vdio it was thought would prosper better and 
be less disruptive in these special settings; sonetiines they were to 
favor families vto were either aggressive or well-oonnected. But these 
cxninents never cam^ from the people directly involved and can not be 
taken to indicate anything other than a certain distrust among both 
staff ax)d public in the randan selection process. Whether there were 
occasional exceptions or not, the general point stands that children 
were not systematically selected for the schools on a basis related to 
*inoome as they are v^iere residence is the criterion of eligibility. 
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Appendix 
Corments on Method 

A stut^ such as this which relies upon qualitative methods, including 
a good deal of unstr\x:tured observation, does not simply record the "facts" — 
if any social science ever does. It resembles a portrait more than a 
snapshot. The accoiant written here gives the reader gliapses of events 
and persons, but seekc to build an overall inpxession or set of iinpressions 
rather than "simply" to record those events or describe ^those persons and 
theix actions. Since this study was also the work of a single researcher 
and author, it is bound to reflect scroething of the character of that one 
person, just as a portrait reflects the artist as well as the subject. 
Consequently, I'^have set down in this appendix a short discussion of the 
way the data were gathered and conclusions were drawn vfcLch may help the 
reader to sort through the perspective which pervades the past pages to 
see what lighting and shadow and v*iat relationship between subject and 
painter affected the final picture. I write this appendix especially for 
people who are familiar with Heartland, many of when will be able to 
identify its schools. 

THE EFFECTS OF THE SUBJECT AND EOCUS OF THE STUDY 

Ihe impressions given of the schools here are naturally affected by 
my initial questions v*iich rorained a focus throxjghout. I wanted to 
knDw how the schools had to change their organizational character to 
implement their alternative educational approaches and how they were 
inhibited in thair attenpts to iirplement those approaches by their 
inability to alter their organizational character. In the process of 
answering these questions I have also inquired into the nature of the 
influences which shape organizational character in schools. I was 
particularly interested in the relations of the schools with outsix?^ 
constituences as the name of the project, vdiich has remained the name of 
this report, sxoggests. However, my understanding of the nature and importance 
of this relationship grew considerably during the fieldwork and analysis. 
With this set of interests I attiended to some activities and relation- 
ships much more than to others- and I have drawn a portrait in terms of 
the matters to vdiich I did attend. 

The specif ic portraits of the schools and the differences among 
than were also shaped by the fact that I chose three schools to study. 
Though 1 have described each of the three in detail, those descriptions 
are shaped by explicit and implicit ootparisons among them. As I talked 
with the principal and curriculum co-ordinator at Jesse Owens in an 
attempt to gairT access to that school, the curriculum oo-ordinator expressed 
doubt about the study on the grounds that a study of three schools would 
be likely to cast one as an isolate and quite probably put it in an 
unoonplimentary light. She assuned that one vould be Jesse Owens because ■ 
of its greater distinctiveness. As I found that Mann stood in contrast 
to the other schools at least in the character of curriculum, ilasspoon 
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activity structure, and students' response, her words have often cone 
back to me. In form the outcome she predicted has tended to emerge, 
though what I found was not viiat either one of us expected iii substance. 

I am s\are that if I had studied Mann and 'two neighborhood desegre- 
gated middle schools — which would in all probability have had daily 
schedules, curricula, a&adendc rewards, and classroom activity structures 
very siiidlar to Mannr-my portrait 'of Mann in relationship with the students 
would have had a different antphasis. This oorrparison vould have le^i to 
-less enphasis on its similarity to other middle and junior high schools 
and more enphasis upon the ways in v^ch it was different. And it would 
probably have led to an exploration of the ways in which students' general 
civility and oonpliance were naintained rather thah to mention of what 
tensions did flare up. It is not clear that sucL a portrait would have 
been more "true", but it would have been different. For a local audience 
interested in whether Mann is a "good" school, rather than in the pro- 
cesses and influences which can make an iirpact on schools' characters, ^ 
the difference in these portraits can. lead to different oonclusions. 

Not only is the picture of each school affected by ccnparison with 
the other two, but it is also affected by the order in which I studied 
the schools. I started the field work with Adams vAoich I studied alone in 
the spring of 1979. I then went to Owens and was there fron Saptenijer 
to March of 1979-1980. At Mann I attended parent meetings from the spring 
of 1979 through spring of 1980, observed and interviewed sixth ^ade 
classes, teacher^", and students one day a week throu^ the fall of 1979 
and did the same with the seventh and eighth grades in a concentrated 
way from March to June of 1980. 

Researchers, like any one else, have personal histories. I came to 
Adams with a personal history of qualitative studies of five other 
schools in two districts, all of thm desegregated, all of them with a 
sizable proportion of working class and poor children. In my earlier 
work I had been interested in the issue of co-operation and conflict 
between teachers and children. I was struck vAien I reached Adams with 
levels of co-operation which were high in ocarparison to the schools I had 
studied earlier. Much of my work at A^ams centered around explaining that 
co-operation. If I Tiad started this study at Mann (and started it in the 
year that I was actually there after the difficulties in relationships 
with students in the first year ^f^e past) so that my earlier studies ^ 
rather than Adams and Owens were my proximate ocmparative base at Mann, , 
I might have been more struck than I was by the cooperation in classrooms 
there, even though interaction was formal and the student body initially 
tractable. - 

Similarly, if I had started the study at Owens and had seen the 
personal character of relationships and the good cooperation between 
students and teachers there first, I might have emphasized this aspect 
of the school's lif e mbre and have explored the impact of CX\;ens's 
distinctive educational approach on the students in more depth. As it 
was, with experience at Adams and a surtmer of analyzing it and writing 
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about it* behind me, I terKied to assimilate the patterns at Owens to a 
iTiodel I had already constructed in 'attempting to understand Mams. From 
the point of view of persons interested in open education or from that of 
persons interested in Owens as a particular school, I have thus probably 
slighted its benefits for stixients' personal lives. 

The portrait^ I have painted at each school is also affected by the 
aspects of the schools that I chose to'ldok at. At all three schools I 
attarpted to see the, school and its operation by understanding the per- 
spectives and the activities of a variety of actors in different organiza- 
tional positions (though I gave students lesa- attention than adults) . 
I have attenpted to develop sane degree of enphathy with each set of 
actors in order to understand v^y they acted as they did as well as to 
see the consequences of their actions. This attea^rpt has, I hope, helped 
tp show how patterns v*iich seem puzzling can develop among reasonable 
people with understandable feelings, perceptions, and plans. But an 
attempt to cover so broad a canvas with finite resources results in a 
thinner description or investigation of each aspect than is possible in 
• studies \^ich focus solely^on one or to^ .processes . ; . 

EFTECTS OF SCHOOL CHARAC7IER ON THE RESEARCH PROCESS 

In a study such as this one can not come to each school and apply a 
standard, "objective" set of measurements to each school. Rather, the 
researcher has to fit him or herself to the life of the school and become 
in some measure part of it in order to study it. As a consequence, the - 
organizational conditions, which I have described as affecting the life of 
the schools also affecte^^ the conduct of the research. 

Perhaps most strikingly, my relations with both teachers and students 
were affected by the schedule and logistics of the school 
daj^, just as their relations with one anothei?-^»;ere. Thus, I interviewed 
teachers during their preparation periods . Sipce it was awkward to split 
a formal interview into tv^o days, my intervievy«p with most teachers ran 
the length of their preparation "^periods v*iich meant about 80 minutes at 
Owens but about 48 minutes at Mann, and approximately the same at Adams 
where periods had variable lengths. Thus the interviews at Owens were more 
leisurely personal affairs and those at Mann and Adams more' structured, 
formal and hurried. 

Similarly, at Adams where the faculty were pushed into oonmon life 
in the lounge by the frequent unavailability of their classrooms, even 
durixijg half the lunch* hour in winter, I came to know the faculty much 
better and to be part of their interaction more than in the more spacious 
and fractionated settings at Owens and Mann v*iere there was little acti- 
vity in the lounges diaring preparation periods and substantial propor- 
tions of the teachers never ate in the facility lunchrocm. At Adams the 
faculty developed more of a camDn life, and I had easier access to it 
just as they did. 

The hurried schedule artd long distances between classes at Mann made 
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it hard for me to introduce and explajji -myself tfo teachers as I followed 
students . The vtole class form of activity gave little (shance for even 
brief ccmnunication wi-th teachers or with students during classes, — .Thus 
my relations with teachers and wj^th "students r like theirs with eai^ 
other, renained more fontal at Mann than at the other schools v*ier^^e 
less harried sclxedule, basedron lyse of space and, time, and the^'Tll^fe 
varied and infonral patterns of "classroom interaction made it easier 
to "bring me into the serial groi;^). .For exanple, at Adams .even if I 
arrived at a class shortly before a bell (not an issue in Owens 's 
^If-oontained classes v*iere I arrived before school started) the 
teacher ^oould- circulate to me, as to the students, for a fuller explana- 
tioivof iny purpose and activities than I txDuld give before class began. \ 
And jthe teacher also could answer any curious, students v*io might ask about 
m^as he or* she circulate^- < ' f ' ' 

Just as my ro^e was affected by the'staructure* of the schools, it - 
was also affected by%their -shared attitudes.. As an observer I was an 
outsider, a representative of the public. But as a person V\*io was 
present in the school p^tipipating, though passively, in classes and 
n^tings over a long period of time, I became in part a member of the 
adult group. -'Thus the staffs' responses to me partook of 'both their 
responses to th^ public and to one another . , ^ 

^^he principals were willing to engage in tiie. research in proportion 
to the secdrity-of the school's pool of volunteering families. Owens 's 
position is the most fragile. Mr. Osten with characteristic directness 
declared himself hesitant to give sane one v*iose prejudices he did not 
kno^ free rein to e>q:)lo'r6 and write about the schdoj. in ways which could 
affect its public image. It Ipookva good deal of conversation to get his 
pfenhission for the study. Mrs. Michaels also was hesitant, though she 
talked more in teims of being reluctant to add to the heavy traffic of 
visjtor^ which thfe staff had lhad to bear. She was reassured enough to ^ 
grant me admittance after one long conversa;tion With me. T^^e principal 
at Atlantic gave permission through the central office wit^ut meetiiig 
me. i When I went to see Dr. \Joliet soon after Mann opened to renew 
thai permission, he did not hesitate to give it. He reiquested' that the 
schdol be one of the later ones studied; so that it WDUld haye its first 
fpniative problems behind it, but said I was welcome to- cone 'in the first 
year' if that seemed necessar^^^' * . 

! Ihe faculties seemed more to respond to a member of the Dublic in . 
aoccirdance with their own sense of confidence and ease in . the general 
teacfhi^ , task and in the special alternative approach of the school. 
Her^ the order of ccmfoitt'was the reverse of. that of^thje principals. 
The Owens faculty were nearly universally comfortable with my presence. 
The^ -fit me easily into their rooms as I observed and they talked in ^.-^ 
open Suid relaxed way in their interviews. The Adams faculty were more ^ 
dautious at first bpt became more relaxed as they canle to Icnow me. .\ 
Tt)e Mann faculty remained more uneasy and constrained, especially in^ V 
ciassrocm olDservations . f " ] 
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Ihere was a gooc^ideal of variation among individual teachers at the 
schools in their" response to observgition and interviews, however. The 
dissidents at every school (and there were juil^er dissidents even at 
Ovens) used the opportunity to have their perspectives heard by sane on^ 
outride. whoTi they seeded to libpe would carry their views as far as 
possible. At Mann \ two teachers fron the core department bragged to other 
teachers (who'later^told.me) of having "burned her ears". At every 
school some strong loyalists were carefvil to defend the schools as they s> 
talked. At Ovens one of the most active and independent teachers did 
not repeat to me criticisms I had heard her voice quite clearly and 
forcefully as she walked with small cflx^ups through the halls following 
faculty mt^tings. Talking with other teach^^ was criticism within the 
family, but I .was not part of the family, ^at least in a formal interview: 
At every school also there were timid teachers who seemed afraid of 
judgment on their teaching or of repercussions should they criticize 
the school administration. And at every school there were at least a 
^few teachers who seemed comfortable in telling of little talked about 
difficulties and also of the school's strengths in an evenhanded way. 
The proportion of these patterns varied from school to school, but seme 
^ of each were present at all the schools. / 

^ Finally, the faculty re^onded to me much as they would to a new 
- — ^^bcher*. Thus at Adams they had sane difficulty in placing me at first 
am wei^e probably more aware -bf me than the faculty at either of the other 
schools as I initially had no^ place in a faculty with high rates of 
interaction and oohesiveness. But gradijally they took me into their 
cotinon life and they and I found- ways for me to participate within^ the 
faculty lounge and then with individuals and in team -meetings. At the 
q;id of the year they invited me to their celebration lunch paid for with 
nohey collected in' the, soft drink machine in the faculty roofu. ^ 

/^*y^ At Ovens teachers responded tojoask^s one more individual. Hiey' 
^ accepted me in staff meetings. In th^tf less active coimDn' life my 

^relationships were with individuals, notXthe group as, as were their. They 
were open and friendly and they €3^)60 ted Iggnver sat ions with me to be two 
way,' at least in part. Ihey respchded to me less in terms of the single 
role of* researcher and more as "a person with a variety of roles, just as^ 
they responded to one another . and to sti:idents in this way. They seemed 
to aocept me without question, to find me and my activities unremarkable. 
Ihe principal told me late in the study that literally no teacher had 
mentioned my presence or made any OGmnent about me within his hearing. 

<ii 

^ i At » Mann; teachers were polite in responding to my requests to 

observe ot to interview them and they courteously included me in lunch 
table conversations. But I found it difficult to develop more than 
superficial rappjirt with them. New teachers also remarked that they were ^ 
formal and difficult to get to know. 
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EFFECTS OF THE RESEAECHER'S ROLES ON THE RESEARCH PROCESS 

The re^iearch was also inevitably affected by my own characteristics 
as the participants in the schools perceived then. I had a number of 
visible or easily learned aObout roles v^iich helped too give me a social 
location other than the only dimly familiar one of sociological researcher. 
I was visibly v^iite, female, and middle aged, all characteristics vdiich 
were relevant to my research role, ^^liese characteristics were perhaps 
most iitportant in my interviews with students. In most cases I had 
little previous contact with these students, thoiigh they might remember 
seeing me in classes. I looked, dressed, and spoke more or less like the 
adults hired by the schools, and the children probably r^ponded to me 
in that context. Ihey also responded in the context of sane-race or 
cross-race conversation. 

These characteristics also affected my relations with adults. Most 
obviously my race created same-race and cross-race conversations with 
adults. But my gender and age brought along with them the expectations 
for behavior vdiich axe appropriate to vomen and to the middle-aged. These 
characteristics interacted with- my other statxases. I- had my doctoral 
degree before initiating this research, but the prevalence in the schools 
of research undertaken for a disseortation, and the oorttnon pattern of women 
of my age returning to graduate work led nost teachers to assimilate my 
work to the pattern of dissertation research. When I gave formal explana- 
tions of the research before interviews many teachers asked if it were 
for my dDctorate and were somevdiat puzzled as to how it would fit into a 
career pattern if I were already past the doctorate. Many assimilated it 
back to the doctoral model even after such a conversation. My personal 
characteristics thus made it easy for me to embrace the role of learner. 

At Adams, Mrs. Michaels introduced me as Dr. Metz, a form of 
address vJiich stuck with a few of the teachers and vAiich I thought inhi- . 
bited my ability to take the role of learner or to maintain my preferred 
easygoing style with low visibility. At the other schools I therefore 
asked to be introduced as Ms. Metz, Mrs. Metz, or Mary Metz according 'to 
the school's style of address. Mr. Osten introdiaced me as Ms. Metz and 
Mr. Mueller as Mary Metz. 

The principals did not regard me as casually as did the teachers, nor 
did they think of me as a student. They were responsible for the welfare 
of their schools and were well aware that a researcher with no ties to the 
school system was an unpredictable quantity vto could generate publicity 
of sane kind. I told the principals that I intended to write a book based 
on the final report — and vdien Mr. Osten was reluctant to ],et me study 
Jesse Owens I gave him a copy of the book I 'had already written so that 
he could judge my capacity for fairness himself. Whether the political 
vulnerability of the schools, iry age, or my professional experience was 
the major reason, the principals treated me as an equal and were far more 
generous in giving me their time than were the principals in the studies . 
I had done v*en my face was less furrowed ajid my professional record 
shorter. 
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Because the fieldwork for this study was so extensive, I had to 
take up residence in Heartland/ even though I was simultaneously teaching 
and carrying on my life as a faculty manber — though with a greatly 
reduced load — ^nany miles away. While I was in Heartland I lived with 
relatives on the South Side. During^ the fieldwork at Adams tMO young 
children in the family attended the neic^hbdrhood piablic school, but in 
the second year of the fieldwork they attended first grade at a magnet 
IGE elonentary school and third grade at Peach Street. The principals 
at each of the schools inquired about my living situation and so knew 
I had a social location on the South Side and a personal relationship 
with children in those tvvo schools. A few teachers who inquired knew 
this as well. 

EFFECTS OF THE RESEARCHER'S ROLES W THE ANALYSIS 

Not only do one's personal characteristics affect v*at other persons 
say and what they allow one to see, but they necessarily color one's 
understanding of the phencxnena lander study, no natter how one tries^ to 
transcend one's personal limitations. Thus vMle I tried to talk to 
persons with as wide a range of perspectives on the schools as possible, 
my understanding was inevitably affected by my background as a white, by 
my generation, by my social class and that of my regular associates, and 
by the whole accumulation of my previous professional and personal 
experiences. I was nade the more aware of thes6 effects as I lived a 
life in two camnunities . I> camnuted every week across not only many miles 
but mix:h social distance between Heartland and Madison, Wisconsin. Each 
week I moved out of the world where Heartland's issues were inportant and 
participated in a world where other issues were.^ 

As I read the Heartland papers I began to notice that it was infor- 
mative to look up the addresses of reporters writing articles comparing 
city patterns of life or city services to siaburban ones. It "was usually 
"possible to predict from the article whether the reporter had chosen to 
make his or her own home in the city or the suburbs. Similarly, I noticed 
articles written by sioburban i^eporters and a report out of the state 
capitol (vdiich is a small and prosperous city well removed from Heartland) 
vdiich reitarked with alarm upon the low test scores and high dropout rates 
in Heartland oonpared to the rest of the state. It was striking that these 
writers and government officials oorrpared Heartland's school patterns to 
a state v\tiich has no conmanities with oonparable size, economic patterns, 
and minority population rather than to cities in other states v*iich are 
similar in those crucial characteristics. Conparably placed persons in 
Heartland would without thought have perceived the city in relation to 
other cities, not to its relatively prosperous rural state. 

If the conmunities in vdiich others live have such an effect on the 
questions they ask, and hence on v^iat they "see", then it was reasonable 
to assume that my own locations were having similar effects. These were 
personal experiences which brought home the points nade by many persons 
working in the sociology of knowledge (e.g. Berger and Luckmann, 1966) 
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that we all see the vvorld from specific locations which color vdiat we ^ 
apprehend. 

Thxjs, it made a difference not only that I brought m/ past experiences 
and associations, iny race, m/ gender, and iny generation to this project, 
but that I returned fron the schools each evening to the South Side. 
On the block where I lived there was a throng of elenientarY school children, 
and I talked infomally with nost of their parents about their school 
experiences.-'- I also participated with the family I lived ^ith in the 
normal life of the coanmrunitY and so met and had a chance for brief con- 
versation about schools with many parents of children in the three schools 
as I stood in grocery store lines or watched younger children play in the 
local soccer league. I thus heard about the schools from a parental 
perspective on the South Side at much more length than in any of the other 
areas of the city where I went only for fomal parent interviews. 

I have attannpted to be avpre of the biases v*iich my social locations 
may have introduced into this study. But it is nonetheless well worth 
the reader's effort to consider how this report might have differed had 
it been written by some one who wastolack/ some one older or younger, by 
a 'man, and by seme one living in Heartland's far West Side, its central 
East Side, or its suburbs. 

NOTES 

have not dealt in this report with the effects of magnet schools 
on carmunity life. However, Table A-1 presents data on the school atten- 
dance of the children of this one accidentally selected South gide block. 
A glance shows that these predominantly elementary school children were 
scattered into a great variety of schools. The neighborhood school 
attracted a minority. On the other hand, because residence on the block 

Table A-1 

: ^ 

School Enrollment of Children on One South Side 
Block in 1979-1980 
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High School 

Catholic high school 1 

Neighborhood high school 1 

Middle School 

Adams Avenue 1 

Elementary^ School 

Catholic school 5 

Neighborhood school 4 

Elementary IGE Magnet 3 

Peach Street G and T 2 

Tenth Street Creative Arts 2 

Montessori 1 

Tbtal Elenientary School 17 

TOTAL 20 
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was stable, nost had lived there sijice the age of tvo or three at most; 
so that they had continuing ties bom of association as they einerged from 
toddlerhood and then fron early childhood together. There were thus 
sexually integrated groups of preschoolers and sexually separate groups 
of elementary aged children vMch seemed to include every one. Still 
best friends often did attend school together and changes in school 
cooled formerly close relationships. 

Sometimes parents of best friends co-operated in choosing magnet 
programs for than. In interviews parents often mentioned v*iere friends , 
were going as one factor in selecting nagnets at the middle school level. 
This pattern seemed to be rvore conrmon on the South Side — ^perhaps because 
of an emphasis on peer ties affected by social class, perhaps becaxase of 
a larger pool of magnet school patrons amDng whom ^students could choose 
oonpanions . 
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